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CHAP. 46 


Gy ration very . FF ee 
r n 2 
EADER. it is impollble we ſhould Ws 
what ſort of perſon - thou wilt be: for per- 
haps thou may'ſt be as learned in human na- 
ture as Shakeſpeare himſelf was; 5: and, perhaps, thou 
may'ſ{ be no wiſer than ſome of bis editors. Now, leſt 
this latter ſhould be the cale, y we think-pro er, Tele 
we go ary farther together, to give thee a few whole- 
ome admonitions, that thou may*ft not as groſsly miſe 
underſtand and miſrepreſent ue, as: ſame af the ſaid 
lizove, have miſunderſtood and. miſrepreſented theit : 
author. oh 
Fick, then, we warn thee not too haſtily to cons 3 
| demn any of the incidents in this our hiſtory, as im- 
pertinent and 2 to our main deſign, becauſe thou 
doſt not immediately conceive in what manner ſuch - 
Vo. III. %. = ” incident. 
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2 The HISTORY of Book X. 
incident may conduce te that deſign. This work 
may, indeed, be confidered as a great creation of our 
own; and for a little reptile of a,critic to prefume to 
find fault with any of its parts, without knowing the 
manner in which the whole is connected, and before 
he comes to the final cataſtrophe, is a moſt preſump- 
tuous abſurdity. The alluſion and metaphor we have 
here made uſe of, we muſt acknowledge to be/infinite> 
ly two great for our occaſion ; but there is indeed no 
other, which is at all adequate to expreſs the differ- 
ence between an author of the firſt rate, and a critic 
ef the loweſt. ER.” : 5 ES 
Another caution” we would gie thee, my good 
reptile, is, that thou doſt not find out too near a re- 
ſemblance þetweey certain characters herę imroduced ; 
as for infa, between the landlady who appears in 
the ſeventh book and her in the ninth. Thou art to 
know, friend, that there are certain characteriſtics in 
which moſt individuals of every profeſſion and occu- 
"Ed * 
pation agree. To be able to preſerve theſe character- 
jſtics, and at the ſame time to diverſify their opera- 
tions, is one talent of a good writer. Again, to 
mark the nice diſt inction between two perſons actuat- 
ed by the ſame vice or folly, is another; and as this 
laſt talent is found iu very few writers, ſo is the true 
- Giſcernment of it found in as few readers: though, I 
believe, the obſervation of this forms a very principal 
pleaſure in thofe who, Cs oh the diſcovery. 
Every perſon, for inſtance, can diſtinguiſh between 
Sir Epicure fn rien i Rae Flotter; but, 
16 ible de difference between Sir Fopling Flutter 
and Sir Courtly Nice, requires a more exquiſite judg- 
ment; for want of which, vulgar ſpectators of plays 
very often do great injuſtice in the theatre, where I 
have ſometimes known a poet in danger of being con- 
vided as a thief, upon much worſe evidence than the 
reſemblance of hands hath been held to be in the law. 
Az reality, I apprehend every amorous widow on the 
*% 5 . i - bbs DS nn Ea 5 N : + ; Kage, 
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lage, wood run the hazard of being condemned as a 
 fervile imitation of Dido, but that happily very few 
of our play-houſe critics ' underfiood, enorgh< of Latin 
to read Virgil. * 

In the next Phe of we muſt admoniſh thee, my wor- 
thy friend, (for, perhaps thy keart may be better 
a thy head), not to condemn a character as a bad 
one, becauſe it is not perfeQly à good one. If thou 
doſt delight in thefe models of perfection, there are 
books enow written to Frau thy taſte; but as we 
have not, in the courſe of our converſation, ever hap- 
pened to meet with any ſuch perſon, we have not 
choſen to introduce any ſuch here. To ſay the truth, 
J a little queſtion whether mere man ever arrived at 
this conſummate degree of excellence, as well as whe- 
- ther there hath ever ce a e * e to 


8 „ 2T 5 


Ws 


4 We 
in eser nor FR 1 15 conceive the good p ur- 
poſes 800 by inſerting characters of ſuch angelic | 
perfection, or ſuch diabolical depravity, in any work 
2 of invention; fince, from contemplating either, the 
mind of man is more likely to be overwhelmed with 
forrow and ſhame, than to draw any good uſes from 
ſuch patterns; for in the former inſtanee, he may be 
both concerned and aſhamed to ſee a pattern of ex- 
ceullence in bis nature, which he may reaſonably de- 
ſpeir of ever arriving at; and in contemplating the 
1 latter, he may be no lefs affected with theſe uneaſy 
ſenſations at ſeeing the nature, of which he is a par- 
anker, Is ee Inter o e and n a eres 
E | ture. bt SOT S309 349 * — | 
'Y Isa fact, if there. be beg of in in a 

rater to 1 the admiration and aflection of 


ps 15 Whoſe vices are not allayed with a ſingle virtue. 
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well-diſpoſed mind, though there ſhould appear ſome 
of thoſe little blemiſhes, gaat humana parum cavit na- 
tara, they will raiſe our compaſſion, rather than our 
abhorrence. Indeed, nothing can be of more moral 
uſe than the imperfections which are feen in examples 
of this kind, fince ſuch form a kind of furpriſe more 
apt to affect and dwell upon the mind, than the faulty 
of very vicious and wicked perſons. The foibles and 
vices of 'men in whom there is a great mixture of 
d, become more glaring objects, from the virtues 
which contraft them, and ſhew their deformity ; and 
when we find ſuch vices attended with their evil eon- 
ſequence to our favourite characters, we are not only 
taught to ſhun. them for their own ſake, but to hate 
them for the miſchiefs they have already brought on 
thoſe we love. SO IRC” Wo . 
And now, my friend, having given you theſe few 
admonitions, we will, if you pleaſe, once more ſet for- 
ward with our hiſtory, | 


+ © ul 


| Containing the arrival of an Iriſh gentleman, with very 
extraordinary adventures which enſued at the inn. 


N OW the little trembling kare, which the dread 
| of all her numerous enemies, and chiefly of 
that cunning, eruel, carnivorous animal man, had con- 
fined all the day to her lurking-place, ſports wanton- 
ly o'er the lawns : now on ſome hollow tree the owl, 
fhrill choriſter of the night, hoots forth notes which 
might charm the ears of ſome modern connoiſſeurs in 
muſic: now, in the imagination of the half drunk 
clown, as he ftaggers through the church- yard, or ra- 
ther charnel-yard, to his home, fear paints the bloody 
h blin : now thieves and ruffians are awake, and 
honeſt wartchmen faft aſleep :>in plain Engliſh, it 
was now midnight, and the company at the inn, - 
| | „ . 
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well thoſe who have bees already mentioned in this 


hiſtory, as ſome others who arrived in the evening, 
were all in bed. Only Suſan the chambermaid was 
now ſlirring, ſhe being obliged to waſh the kitchen, 
before ſhe retired to the arms of the fond expecting 

holler. toy ns ore Ph Ley „ 
In this poſture, were affairs at the inn, when a gen- 

tleman arriyed there poſt. He immediately alighted 


from his horſe; and coming up to Suſan, enquired of 


f ber, in a very abrupt and confuſed manner, being al- 


ſt out of breath with eagerneſs, whether there was 


any lady in the houſe. The hour of night, and the 


behaviour of the man, who ſtared very wildly all the 
time, a little ſurpriſed Suſan, ſo that ſhe heſitated be- 
fore ſhe made any anſwer. upon which the geutle- 


man, with redoubled eagerneſs, begged her to give 


him a true information, ſaying, he had loft his wife, 


and was come in purſuit,of her. Upon my ſhoul,” 
cries he, I have been near catching her already, 1a 


two or three places, if I had not found her gone juſt 
as L came, up with her. If ſhe be in the houſe, d6 
carry me up in the dark, and ſhew her to me; and if 
fie be gone away before me, do tell me which way J 
ſhall go after her to meet her; and upon my ſhoul, I 


will make you the richeſt poor woman in the nation.“ 


He then pulled out a handful of guineas,'a fight | 
which would have bribed perſons. of much greater 
conſequerce. than this poor wench, to much worſe 
Purpoſes. eee i 


\.. duſan, from the account ſhe had received of Mes 
Waters, made not the leaſt doubt but that ſhe was 
the very identical ray whom the right owner purſu- 
ed. As ſhe, concluded, therefore, with great appear- 
ance of reaſon, that ſhe never could get money in ag 
honeſter way khan by: reſtoring'a wife to her huſband, 
ſhe made no ſcruple of affuring the gentleman, that 
the lady he wanted was then ia the houſe; and was 
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_ preſently afterwards prevailed on (by very liberal 
promiſes; and: ſome earueſt paid into her hands) to 
conduct him to the bed-chamber of Mrs Waters. 
It hath been a cuſtom long eſtabliſhed in the polite 
world, and that upon very ſolid and ſubſtantial: rea- 
ſons, that a huſband ſhall never enter his wife's apart - 
ment without firſt knocking at the door. The many 
excellent uſes of this cuſtom need fearce be hinted to 
a reader Who hath any knowledge of the world ; for 
by this means, the lady hath time to adjuſt berfelf,-or 
to remove any diſagreeable objects ovt of the way: 
for there are fame ſituations, in which nice and deli- 
3 women would not be diſcovered by their huf- 
| nds. © ö BY £3 102 A F 
10 fay the truth; there are ſeveral eeremonies in- 
ituted among the poliſhed part of mankind, which, 
though they may, to coarſer judgments, appear as 
matters of mere form, are found to have much of ſub- 
ſtance in them by the more diſcerning ; and lucky 
would it have been, had the cuſtom above mentioned 
been obſerved by our gentleman in the preſent in- 
' Rance. Knock, indeed, he did at the door, but not 
with one of thofe gentle raps which is uſual on ſuch 
decaſions. On the contrary, when he found the door 
locked; he flew at it with ſuch violence, that the lock 
immediately gave way, the door burſt open, and he 
fell headlong into the room. | | 
- He had no ſooner recovered his legs, than forth 
from the bed, upon his legs likewiſe, appeared with 
_ ſhame and forrow are we, obliged to proceed--our 
bero himſelf, who, with a menacing voice, demanded 
of the gentleman who he was, and what he meant by 
daring to burſt open his chamber in that outrageous 
manner. ents” 2 Nb DE ES, 
The gentleman at firſt thought he had committed 
u miſtake, and was going to alk pardon and retreat, 
when on a ſudden, as the moon ſhone very bright, he 
' Gaſt his eyes on ſtays, gowns, petticoats, Caps, 9 4 
pl | & 
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operating on the natural jealouſy of his temper, ſo 
enraged him, that he loſt all power of ſpeech ; and, 
withodt returning any anſwer to Jones, PE: —_— 
voured to approach the bed. 
Juones immediately interpoſing, a Pecs nm 
aroſe, which ſoot». proceeded to blows on both fides. 
And now Mrs Waters {for we maſt confeſs ſhe was 
in the ſame bed) being, I ſuppoſe, awakened from her 
ſleep, and ſeeing two men fighting in her bed-chamber, 
began to ſcream in the moſt yiolent manner, crying out, 
. Murder | | Robbery! and more frequently Rape! 
Which laft; ſome, perhaps, may wonder ſhe ſhogld 
mention, who do not conſider that theſe words of ex- 
elamation are uſed by ladies in a fright, as fa, la, la, 
ra, da, & c. are in muſic, only as the rehicles of ſound, 
and without any fixed ideas. | 
Next to the lady's chamber was depoſited the body 
of an Iriſh. gentleman, who arrived too late at the inn 
to have been mentioned before. This gentleman was 
one of "thoſe whom the Iriſh call a calabalaro, or ca- 
valier. He was a younger brother of a good family, 
and having no fortune at home, was obliged to look 
abroad in order to get one; for which purpoſe, he 
was proceeding to Bath to try his luck with cards 
and women. 
This young fellow lay in bed reading one of Mrs 

N Behu' s novels; for he had been cofiruGied by a friend, 
that he would find no more effectual method of recom- 
mending himſelf to the ladies, than the improving his 
underſtanding, and filling his mind with good litera- 5 
ture. Hie no ſooner, therefore, heard the violent u 
roar in the next room, than he leapt from his bolſter, 
and taking his ſword in one baud, and the candle 
which burnt by him in the Were he went dire&ly o 
Mrs Waters's chamber. 


| UF the fight of another man in his kirt at firk Sade 
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ed ſome ſhock to the deceney of the lady, it made 
her preſently amends, by conſiderably abating her 
fears; for no ſooner had the calabalaro entered the 
room, than he eried out, Mr Fitzpatrick, what the 
devil is the meaning of this ? Upon which the other 
immediately anſwered, O, Mr Macklachlan; Jam 
rejoiced you are here. This villain hath debauched 
my wife, aud is got into bed with her,“ What 
wife? cries Macklachlan; do- not I know Mrs 
Fitzpatriek very well, and don t I ſee that the lady, 
da 0 the gentleman who ſtands, here: in his ſhut i 10 
in bed with, is none of her? 
e now perceiving, as well by the glimpſe 
«i had of the lady, as by ber voice, which might 
have been diſtinguithed at a greater diſtance than 11 
now ſtood from her, that he had made a very unfor- 
tunate miſtake, began to aſl many pardons of the 
lady ; - and then turning to Jones, ſaid, I would 
have you take notice I do not aſ you pardon, for 
vou have beat me; for which I am reſolyed to hae 
kar blood in the morning.“ 94. ar dat 
Jones treated this menace, wth. mol. contempt -. 
"ad Mr Macklachlan anſwered, +, Indeed, Mr, Fitz 
patrick, you may be aſhamed of your , own. ſelf to 
diſturb people at this time of night: if all the peo- 
te in the inn were not aſleep, you would have a- 
Vvakened them as you have me. The gentleman has 
ſerved you very rightly. / Upon my e een 
1 have no wife, if you had treated her ſo, 1 ö 
have cut your throat... 

Jones was ſo Sofguathd with his fears for his lady? 3 
reputation, that he knew neither what to ſay or do: 
but the invention of women is; as hath been obſerved, 
much readier than that of men. She -recolleced that 
-there was & communication between her chamber and 
that of Mr Jones; rely in 1 ee on his honour 
and her own aſſurance, The . er I kyow not 
what you mean, rillains ! I am wite. to none of you. 
* Help! 
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Help ! Rape! Murder! Rape!“ And now the land- 
lady coming into the room, Mrs Waters fell upon her 
with the utmoſt virulence, ſaying, She thought her- 
ſelf in a ſober inn, and not in # bawdyhouſe z but 
that a ſet of villains had broke into her room, with 
an intent upon her honour, if not upon her life; and _ 
both, ſhe ſaid, were equally dear to her““hh)h“ 
The landlady now began to roar as loudly as the 
poor woman in bed had done before. She cried 

4 She was undone, and that the reputation of her 
houſe, which was never blown upon before, was ut- 
terly deſtroyed.” Then turning to the men, the. 
eried, What, in the devil's name, is the reaſon of 
all this diſturbance in the lady's room ? Pitzpa- 
trick, banging down his head, repeated, that he 
had committed a miſtake, for which he heartily aſks 
ed pardon,“ and then retired with his countryman, 
Jones, who was too ingenious to have miſſed the hint 
ven him by his fair one, boldly aſſerted, That hs - 
[ag run to her aſſiſtance upon hearing the door broke 
open; with what deſign he could not conceive, unleſs 
of robbing the lady; which if they intended, he faid, 
he had the good fortune to prevent. © I never had a © 
robbery committed in my houfe ſince I have kept it? 
_ cries the landlady : I would have you to know, Sir, 11 
harbour no highwaymen here ; F ſcorn the world, 
thof I fey it. None but honeft, good gentlefolks, 
are welcome to my houſe ; and, I thank good lock, 

I have always had enow of fuch cuſtomers ; indeed 

as many as I could entertain. Here hath been my 
Lord , and then ſhe repeated over a catalogue 

of names and titles, many of which we might, per- 
haps, be guilty of a breach of privilege by inſerting. 

Jones, after much patience, at length interrupted 
Her by making an apology to Mrs Waters, for hav- 
ing appeared before her in his ſhirt, aſſuring her, 
that nothing but à concern for her ſafety could have 
prevailed on him to do it. The reader may inform 
e SY * 19m himfelf 


himſelf of W and, 1odesd, of Me Ne be- 
haviour to the end of the ſcene, by conſidering the 
ſituation which ſhe affected, it being that of a modeſt 
lady, who was. awakened out of her ſleep by three 
ſtrange men in her chamber. This was the part 
which ſhe undertook to perform; and, indeed, ſhe 
executed it ſo well, chat none of our theatrical actreſſes 
could exceed her, in any of 1 72 e FEIDaN eicher 
r ſtage. l $a 

And hence, I tbink, we may very fairly draw an 
argument, to prove how extremely natural virtue is to 
the fair ſex + for though there is not, perhaps, one in 
ten thouſand who is capable of making a good actreſs; 
and eten among thoſe. we rarely ſce two who are 
equally able to perlonate the ſame character; yet 
this of virtue they can all admirably well put on; 
- and, as well thoſe individuals who have it not as thoſe 
who poſſeſs it, can all aQ it to the REO W of 
perfection 
a4 When the men w were all Sn Mrs Waters re- 
covering from her fear, recovered likewiſe: from her 
Auger, aud ſpoke in much gentler accents to the land- 
lady, who did not ſo readiſy quit her concern for the 
2 reputation of the- houſe, iu favour of which ſhe began 
- again to number the many great perſons who a 
_ Nept under her roof; but the lady ſtopt her ſhort, 
aud having abſolutely acquitted her of ar had 


& any ſhare in the paſt diſturbance, begged to be left to 


her repoſe, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe hoped to enjoy unmo- 
leſted during the remainder of the night. Upon 
which the landlady, after much ys and ny 
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4 rage os 3 the 5 lads iand- 2 the dls 
. bermaid, proper to be read by all innkeepers and their 

| ©. ſervants 6% with the arrival, and affable behaviour of 

| | W young. Jady ; ; which, Tag teach perſons of 

= 0 conditian bow they may. hoes * He wok 3 
„ words; 1 ie e 23 v2 OR - N 


HE jabdlady- ebe that Sula, 1 1 
been he anly perſon out of bedb when the 

r was burſt open, reſorted preſently to her, to en- 
quire into the. firſt occaſion of the diſt urbauce, as well 
a8 Who the range een was, and when and how 
© arrived. e e e ene 155 

Suſan related the "whales Feen which: the 1 39 
N already, varying the truth only in ſome cir- 2 
cumftances, as ſhe ſaw convenient, and totally con- 
cealing the money which ſhe had received. But 
whereas her miſtreſs, bad, in the preface to her u- 
guiry, ſpoken; much in compaſſion for the fright 
which the lady had been i in, concersing any intended 

Jepredations on her virtue, Suſan could not help en- 
deavouring to quiet the concern which her miſtreſs 
ſeemed. to be under on that account, by ſwearing 
heartily ſhe ſaw. Jones leap out from her bed. 

The landlady fell into à violent rage at theſe 
words. A likely ſtory truly, cried' ſhe,: that a 
woman ſhould cry out, and endeavour to expoſe her- 
ſelf, if that was the caſe! I deſire to know What bet⸗ 
ter proof any lady can give of her virtue than her 
crying out, which, I believe, twenty people can wit- 
neſs for her ſhe did, I beg, Madam, you would 
ſpread no ſuch ſcandal on any of my gueſts; for it 
will not only reflect on them, but upon the houſe ; 
and I am ſure no vagabonds nor SG beggarly 
People come bere,' ; 
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they ordered laſt night; and ſo caſy and good- 
humoured were they, that they found no fault with 


and they drauk me two bottles. Noy 


ia footman without with the horſes ; why then, he 


go-up 
and aſk whether he called. Perhaps hel ordet fome- 
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dJut that we have none. The butcher, T know, kil- 


member there's all forts of mutton and fowls ; ; $% 
if 


ik you don't mind all theſe matters better, you'll ne- 
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5 that 1 two gentlemen were got both into the ſame 
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« Well, ' fays Suſan, then I muſt not believe my 
own eyes.” Na, indeed, you mult not always, 
anſwered her miſtreſs; « I w_ not have believed 
mine own eyes againſt fuch good gentlefolks., I have 
not had a better ſupper ordered this half year than 


my Worceſterſhire perry, ww oy I fold them for 
Champaigne ; and, to be ſure, it is as well talted, 
and. as Sboleſome as the beſt Champaigne in the 
kingdom, other wiſe I would ſcorn to 15 it em, 


will never 
F peopl ef 


beheve any harm of ſuch ſober good fort 

[. Suſan thus filenced, her miſtreſs proceeded 
to other matters. ' And ſo you tell me, continued 
ſhe, © that the firange gentleman came poſt, and there 


is certainly ſome of your great gentlefolks too. 'Why ex 
did nat you aſk him whether he'd have any ſupper? 
I think he's in the other gentleman's room; 


thing when he finds any body Airing in the houſe tos 


dreſs: it. Now don't commit any. of your uſual 
blunders, by telling him the fire's out, and the fowls | 
alive. And if he ſhould order mutton, don't blab 


led a ſheep zag before I went to bed, and he never re- 
fuſes to cut it up warm when I deſire it. Go; re- 


open the door, with, Gentlemen d'ye call? an 
they ſay nothing, aſk what his wha will be pleaſed 
to have for ſupper. Don't forget his honour. Go; 


ver come to any thing.“ 
Suſan departed, and ſoon e with an EP EI 


bed. Two gentlemen,* ſays the landlady, / in the 
fame bed! that's — 3 they are two errant 
ELEC ſerubs, 
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ſcrubs, I warrant them; and, I believe, young Squire 
Allworthy gueſſed right, that the fellow intended to 
rob her ladyſhip ; for if he had broke 2 the lady's © 
door with any of the wicked deſigns of a gentleman, 
he would never have ſneaked away to another room, 
to fave the expence of a ſupper and a bed to himſelf. 
They are certainly thieves, and their ſearching after 


. : 


a wife is nothing but a pretence.” 17 
In theſe cenſures, my landlady did Mr Fitzpatrick 
great injuſtice ; for he was really born a gentleman, 
though not worth a groat; and thaugh, perhaps, he 
had Se few blemiſhes in his heart, as well as in his 
head; yet being a ſneaking, or a niggardly fellow, 
was not ons of them, In reality, he was ſo generous 
a man, that whereas he had received a very handſome 
fortune with his wife, he had now ſpent every penny 
of it, except ſome little pittance which was ſettled 
upon her; and in order to poſſeſs himſelf of this, 
he had uſed her with ſuch cruelty, that, together 
with his jealouſy, which was of the bittereſt kind, it 
had forced the poor woman to run away from him. 
This gentleman then, being well tired with his 
long journey from Cheſter in one day, with which, 
and ſome good dry blows he had received in the 


" 


ſcuffle, his bones were ſo ſore, that, added to the 
ſourneſs of his mind, it had quite deprived him of 
any appetite for eating. And-being now ſo violently 
diſappointed in the woman, whom, at the maid's in- 
ſtance, he had miſtaken for his wife, it never once 
entered into his head, that ſhe might, nevertheleſs, 
be in the houſe, though he had erred in the firſt per- 
ſon he had attacked. He therefore yielded to the diſ- 
ſuaſions of his friend from ſearching any farther after 
her that night, and accepted the kind offer of part 
ref, 8 
1 The foot man and poſt-boy were in a different diſ- 
poſition: they were more ready to order, than the 
landlady was to provide. Ae after being pretty 


* Vor. . well 
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well ſatisßed by them of the real truth of the caſe, 
and that Mr ' Fitzpatrick was no thief, ſhe was at 
length prevalſed on to ſet ſome cold meat before 
them, which they were devouring with great reedi- 
neſs, when Partridge came into the kitchen. 2 had 
been firſt awaked by the hurry which we have before 
Jeen; and when he was endeavouring to compoſe him- 

- Jelf again on his pillow, a ſcreech-owl had given him 
- Tuch a ſerenade at his window, that he leapt in a moſt 
horrible affright from his bed, and huddling on his 
clothes with great expedition, ran down to the pro- 
tection of the e whom be heard tlkiog | be- 
low in the kitchen. 

His arrival detained my landlady from returnin 
to 15 reſt; for ſhe was juſt ahout to leave the other 
tw gueſts to the care of Suſan; but the friend of 

youn 785 uire Allworthy was not to be neglected, e- 

Ppecis :Aly + as he called for a pint of wine to be mulled. 
She immediately obeyed, by putting the ſame quan- 
tity of perry to the fire ; for this readily anſwered to 
the name of every kind of wine. 

The Iriſh footman was retired to bed, and the. poſt- 
boy was going to follow; but Partridge invited him 
to ſtay and partake of his* wine, which the lad very *! 
thankfully accepted. The ſchoolmaſter was indeed 
afraid to return to bed by himſelf; and as he did not 
know how foon he might loſe the company of my 
landlady, he was reſolved to ſecure that of the boy, 
in whoſe preſence he apprehended no danger from 
the devil or any of his adherents. 2 

And now arrived. another poſt-boy at the gate; 9 
upon which Suſan being ordered out, returned, in- 
trodueing two young women in riding-habits, one of 
which was fo very richly laced, that Partridge and 
the poſt · boy inſtantly ſtarted from their chairs, and 
my landlady fel] to her court'lies, and her POT FRUpss 
with- great eagerneſs. 

1 lady in the rich babit, faid, with a ſmile of 

great 
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reat condeſcenſion, «Tf you will give me leave, Ma- 
Jam, I will warm myſelf a few minutes at your kit- 
chen-fire, for it is really very cold; but I muſt inſiſt 
on diſturbing no one from his ſeat.” This was ſpoken 
on account of Partridge, who had retreated to the 
other end of the room, ſtruck with the utmoſt awe 
and aſtoniſhment at the ſplendor of the lady's dreſs, 


5 Indeed ſhe had a much better title to reſpect than 


this; for ſhe was one of the moſt beautiful creatures 
in the world. 

The lady earneſtly defired Partridge to return to 
his ſeat, but could not prevail. She then pulled off 
her gloves, and diſplayed to the fire two hands, 
which had every property of ſnow in them, except 
that of melting. Her companion, who was indeed 
her maid, likewiſe pulled off her gloves, and diſco- 
vered what bore an exact reſemblance, in _ e and 
colour, to a piece of frozen beef. 

I wiſh, Madam,” quoth the latter, your Las 
ſhip would not think of going any farther to-night. 


I am terribly afraid your Ladyſhip will not. be able 


to bear the fatigue.” 
Why, ſure,” cries the landlady, her Ladyſhip's 
honour can never intend it. O bleſs me, farther to 
night indeed! let me heſeech your Ladyſhip not to 
think on't.— But, to be ſure, your Ladyſhip can't, 
What will your honour be pleaſed to have for ſup- 
per? I have mutton of all kinds, pact. ſome nice- 
chicken,? 
I think, Madam, ſaid the lady; « it RL be 
rather breakfaſt than ſupper ; but I can't eat any 
thing ; and, if I Ray, ſhall only ly down for an hour or 
two. Homer, if you pleaſe, Madam, you may get. 
me a little ſack-whey made very ſmall and thin.“ 
. © Yes, Madam,” cries the miſtreſs of the houſe, . 
© I have ſome excellent white-wine.”. «+ You have no 
ſack then?” ſays the lady. Yes, an't pleaſe your 
Honour, I have; I may EYE. the country for 
B 2 that 3 


Ho — 
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my but let me beg your Ladyfhip to eat ſome- 

x « 5 $ (SEP i S 2 * | "IO „ 
1 « Upon my word, I can't eat a morſel, anſwered 
the lady, © and I ſhall be much obliged: te you, if you 
will pleaſe to get my apartment ready as ſoon as poſ- 
fible ; for I am reſolved to be on horſeback again in 
rr RT OE, 
© Why, Suſan,” cries the landlady, © is there a fire 

light yet in the Wild-gooſe?——T am forry, Madam, 
all my beſt rooms are full. Several people of the 
firſt quality are now in bed. Here's a great young 
ſquire, and many other great gentlefolks of quality“ 
-* Safan anſwered, * That the Iriſh gentlemen were 
RT WIEAe CITIES. 
Was ever any thing like it!” ſays the miſtreſs; 

* why the devil would you not keep ſome of the beſt 

- Yooms for the quality, when you know ſcarce a day 
paſſes without ſome calling here? If they be gen- 
tlemen, I am certain, when they know it is for her 
Ladyſhip, they will get at Sa ak e 
Not upon my account,” fays.the lady; * 1 will 
have no perſon diſturbed for me. Tf you have a room 
that is commonly decent, it will ſerve me very well, 
though it be never ſo plain. I beg, Madam, you will 
not give yourſelf ſo much trouble on my account.” 
« O, Madam,” cries the other, © I have ſeveral ver 


* 


good rooms for that matter, but none good ach 


= 


or your Honour's Ladyſhip. However, as. you are 
ſo condeſcending to take up with the belt I have, do, 
Suſan, get a fire in the Roſe this minute. Will your 
Ladyſhip be pleaſed to go up now, or ſtay till the 
fire is lighted ?? © I think J have ſufficieotly warmed 
myſelf,” anſwered the lady; © fo if you pleaſe I will 
go now: I am afraid I have kept people, and parti- 
Cularly that gentleman (meaning Partridge) too lon 
in the cold already. Indeed I cannot bear to thin 
ef keeping any perſon from the fire this dreadful * 
. . | ther. 
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ther.“ She then departed with her maid, the landlady 
marehiog with two lighted candles, before her. 

When that good woman. returned, the converſation 
in the kitchen was all upon the charms of the young 
lady. There is indeed in perfect beauty, a power 
which none almoſt can withſtand: for my landladys 
though: ſhe, was not pleaſed at the negative given to 


the 8 declared ſhe. had never ſeen ſo lovely a 


creature. Partridge ran out into the moſt extrava- 
gant encomiums on her face, though he could not re 


frain from paying ſome compliments to the gold lace 


on her habit. The poſt-boy ſung forth the praiſes of 

r. goodneſs, which were likewiſe es by the o- 
ther poſt- boy, who was now come in. She's a true 
good. lady, I warrant her,) ſays he; the hath, mercy 
upon dumb creatures; for ſhe aſeed me every now 
and then upon the journey, if I did not think ſhe 
ſhould hurt the, horſes by riding too faſt; and when 
ſhe came i in, ſhe charged me to give "than as much 
corn as ever they would eat“ 

Such charms are there in affability, and e is it 
to attract the praiſes of all kinds of people. It W 
indeed be compared to the celebrated Mrs Huſſey *. 
It is equally ſure to ſet off every female perfection og 
the higheſt advantage, and to palliate and conceal: 
every defedd. A ſhort reflection, which we could not 
forbear making i in this place, where my reader hath: 
ſeen the lovelineſs of an affable deportment ; and. 
truth will now gblige us to contraſt i Us Fo ſhewing; 
the reverſe... by 
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» A 1 -mantan-maker in the Strand, famous for ſing 
off; the et of women. 21. 
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_ » She then ordered a chicken to be broiled that inftant, 
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Containing infallible lb for procuring univerſes 
| ras wind hatred.” 

e | *vb FS 6, b ; 
HE lady had no FRE laid herſelf on Nr „ pfl. 
low, than the waiting: woman returned to the 
kitchen, to regale with lone of thoſe Gainties which 
her miſtreſs had refuſed. 185 
The company, at her beet ewe yi the . 
reſpeR which they had before paid to her miſtreſs, 
by riſing ; but ſhe forgot to imitate her, by defirin 
them to fit down again. Indeed it was ſcarce poſhble 
= ſhould have done fo ; for ſhe placed her chair in 
ſuch a poſture, as to occupy ' almoſt the whole fire. 


2 


declaring, if it was not ready in a quarter of an hour, 
*the would not ftay for it. Now, though the ſaid 
chicken was then at rooſt in the table, and required 
the ſeveral ceremonies of catching, killing, and pick» 
ing, before it was brought to the grid-iron, my land- 
lady would, © nevertheleſs, have yndertaken to do all 
that within the time; but the guelt being unfortu- 
nately admitted behind the ſcenes, muſt have been 
witneſs to the fonurberie: the poor woman was there- 
fore obliged to confeſs that ſhe had hone in the 
houſe; but, Madam,“ ſaid ſne, 1 can get Aux. 
kind of mutton in an inſtant from the butcher” Wet: ; 
© Do you think then,“ anſwered. the waiting gen- 
_ tlewaman, that I have the ftomach of a horſe, to 
eat mutton at this time of night ? dure, you people 
that keep inns imagine your betters are like your- 
ſelves. Indeed I expected to get nothing at this 
wretched place. | e my lady would ſtop at it: 
I ſappoſe none but tradeſmen and 8808 ever call 
here. The landlady fired at this indignity offered to 


her houle.; vated ſhe Iuppreted her temper, and 
catitented: 


1 


— 
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contented herfelf with ſaying, © Very good quality fre- 
quented it, ſhe thanked Heaven!“ Pon't tell me, 
cries the other; of quality ! T believe T know more 
of people of quality than ſuch as you.—_—But, pri- 
thee, without troubling me with any of your imper- 
tinence, do tell me * I can have for ſupper; fot 
though I cannot eat horſe fleſh, I am really hungry.“ 
Why truly, Madam,“ anſwered the landlady, you 
could not take me again at ſuch a diſadvantage; for 
I miſt confeſs I have nothing in the houſe, unleſs a 
cold piece of beef, which indeed a gentleman's foot- 
man and the poſt· boy have almoſt cleared to the 
bone.“ Woman, faid Mrs Abigail, (ſo for fhort-. 
neſs we will call her), T'entreat you not to make 
me ſick. If 1 had faſted a month 1 could not eat 
what had been touched by the fingers of luch fellows. 
Is there nothing neat or decent to be had in this 
horrid place? What think you of ſome eggs and 
bacon, Madam?“ faid the landlady. © Are your eggs 
new laid? are you certain they were laid to-day * 
and let me have the bacon cut very nice and thin; 
for I can't endure any thing that's groſs.— Prühee, 
try if you can do a little tolerably for once, and | 
don't think you have a farmer's wife, or ſome of thoſe - 
creatures, in the houſe.'—— Lhe landlady then began 
to handle her knife; but the other topped her, Ry 
ing, Good woman, I muft inſiſt upon your firſt 
XX waſhing your hands ; for I am extremely nice, and 
23} have been always uſed from my cradle to have every 


5 thing in the moſt elegant manner.“ „„ 
I be landlady, who governed herſelf with much 
difficulty, began now the neceſſary preparations; for 
as to Suſan, he was utterly rejected, and with ſuch 
diſdain, that the poor wench was as hard put to it to 
reſtrain her hands from violence, as her miſtreſs had 
been to hold her tongue. This indeed Sufan did not 
entirely: for though ſhe literally kept it within her 
teeth, yet there it muttered many Marry- come · ups, 


— 
? — 


\ 
A 
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as good ſleſh and blood as 7ourſelt, 4 with other fuck 


indignant phraſes. 

While the ſupper was preparing, Mrs Abi; ail 'be- | 
gan to lament ſhe, had not ordered a fire; in. "= par - 
Jour 3 but ſhe ſaid, that was now too late. How- 
ever, ſaid ſhe, © I have novelty to recommend a kit. 
chen; for I do not believe I ever ate in one before. 
Then turning to the poſt - boys, ſhe aſlced them, 4 Why 
they were not in the ſtable with their horſes? If I 
muſt eat my hard fare here, Madam, cries ſhe to the 
landlady, I beg the kitchen may be kept clear, that 
I may not be ſurrounded with all the blackguards in 
town. As for you, Sir,“ ſays ſhe to Partridge, 

look ſomewhat like a gentleman, and may fit al. ir 
you pleaſe: I don't W to diſturb n body be 
0b. bo "RP 
Ves, yes, Madam, cries 5 1 Am 42 
gentleman, I do aſſure you, and I am not fo eaſily to 
diſturbed. Nor ſemper vox caſualis eft verbo nomi- 
nativut. This Latin ſhe took to be ſome affront, 
and anſwered, * You, may be a gentleman, Sir; but 
you don't ſhew yourſelf as one, to talk Latin to a wo- 
man. Partridge made a gentle reply, and concluded. 
with more Latin; upon which ſhe toſſed up her noſe, 
and contented herſelf by abuſing him with the name. 
of a great ſcholar. 

The ſupper being now on the 2. Mrs Abigail 
ate very heartily, for ſo delicate a perſon ; and while. 
a ſecond, courſe of the ſame was by her order prepar- 
ing, ſhe ſaid, * And ſo, Madam, you tell me your: 
hquſe is frequented by people of great quality?“ 

The landlady anſwered in the affirmative, ſaying, 
There were a great many very good quality and 
gentlefolks in it now. There's young, Squire Alle: . 
wortky, as that gentleman; there knows.” 

And pray w — is this young gentleman. of. qua; 7; 
* this young Squire Allworthy ? ſaid Abigail. 

+ Who ſhow! d he, be, anſwered Partridge, bat 
th 


* 


— 
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1 MF the ſon and heir of the great Squire Allworthy, of 
enn 8 
- 5 _ © pon my word,” ſaid ſhe, © you tell me ſtrange 
news: for I know Mr Allworthy of Somerſetihire 
very well, and I know he hath no fon alive... 
= The latidlady pricked up her ears at this, and Part- 
ridge looked a little confounded. _ However, after a 
| ſhort heſitation, he anſwered, * Indeed, Madam, it is 
true, every body doth not know him to be Squire 
Allworthy's ſon, for he was never married to his mo» 
ther; but his ſon he certainly is, and will be his heir 
too, as certainly as his name is Jones.“ At that word, 
Abigail let drop the bacon which ſhe was conveying 
to her mouth, and cried out, You ſurpriſe me, Sir. 
Is it poſſible Mr Jones ſhonld be now in the houſe ? 
Quare non? anſwered Partridge; it is poſlible, 
and it is certain.* _ VV 
Abigail now made haſte to finiſi the remainder. of 
her meal, and then repajred back to her niiftreſs, - 
when the converſation paſſed, which may be read in 


kd Shes: gs wk A © * 17 % 


the next chapter. 
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= Shewing awho the amiable lady and her unamiable maid 
3 4 | , 1 #5 oy 2 1 4 : avere. 5. | | 2 ; N * | | | 
AS in the month of June the damaſk roſe, which 

1 A. Chance hath planted among the lilies, with 1 
4 their candid hue mixes his vermilion; or as ſome 
9 k heifer in the pleaſant month of May diffuſes 

her odoriferous breath over the flowery meadows; or 

as, in the blooming month of April, the gentle, con- 
7 Rant dove, be on ſome fair bough, ſits meditat- 
ing on her mate: fo, looking a hundred charms,.and 
Og as many ſweets, her thoughts. being fixed 
on her Tommy, with a heart as good and as inno- 


1 Cent as her face was beautiful, Sophia (for it was ſne 
= | | herſelf) 


* * £ x ö : : ; 
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| herſelf) lay reclining her lovely head on her hand 
when her maid entered the room; and, running dire&- 
ly to her bed, cried, < Madam—Madam—who doth 
, your Ladyſhip think is in the houſe ? Sophia ſtart- 
ing up, cried, * I hope my father hath not overtaken 
us. © No, Madam, it is one worth a hundred fa- 
thers; Mr Jones himſelf is here at this very inſtant.” 
Mr Jones, ſays, Sophia, it is impoſſible ; I cannot 
be fo fortunate.“ Her maid averred the fact, and was 
| preſently detached by her miſtreſs to order him to be 
called, for ſhe ſaid ſhe was reſolved to ſee him imme- 
a” eee 


— 


Mrs Honour had no ſooner left the kitchen in the 
manner we have before ſeen, than the landlady fell ſe- 
verely upon her. The poor woman had indeed been 
loading her heart with. foul Janguage for ſome time, 
and now it ſcoured out of her mouth, as filth doth from 
a mud-cart, when the board which confines it; is re- 

» moved. Partridge likewiſe ſhovelled in his ſhare of p 

. calomny ; and, what may ſurpriſe the reader, not on- 
ly beſpattered the maid, but attempted to fully the : 

ily-white character of Sophia herſelf. * Never a bar- 'F 

rel the better herring,” cries he; No/citur a ſocio, is = 

a true ſaying. It muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that the 

lady in the fige garments is the civiller of the two, 


1 8 2 
COTS" e 
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but T warrant neither of them are a bit better than 

they ſhould be. A couple of Bath trulls, I'll anſwer : 
—— for them; your quality don't ride about at this time 
o'night” without ſervants.” + Sbodlikins, and that's 4 

true, cries the landlady, you have certainly hit up- 4 

13 on the very matter; for quality don't come into a & 
_ houſe without beſpeaking a ſupper, whether they eat I 

| e | f 


4% While they were thus diſcourfing, Mrs Honour te- A 
©. turned and diſcharged her commiſſion, by bidding te 
=? landlady immediately wake Mr Jones, and tell him a 


lady wanted to ſpeak with him. The landlady refer- ff 

red her to Partridge, ſaying, he was the ſquire's : 

: : ORnS . Y 
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friend; but, for her part, ſhe never called men- folks, 


eſpecially gentlemen, and then walked ſullenly out of 
the kitchen. Honour applied herſelf to Partridge, 


but he refuſed; « for my friend, cries: he, went to 
bed very late, and he would be very angry to be diſ- 
turbed ſo ſoon. Mrs Honour inſiſted ſtill to have 
him called, ſaying, She was ſure, inſtead of being 


8 that he would be to the higheſt degreefde- 
lig 


ted, when he knew the occafion.. Another time 
perhaps he might,” cries Partridge; * but non omnia 


poſſupus oinnet. One woman is enough at once for a 


— * 


reaſonable man.“ What do you mean by one Wo- 
man, fellow ?? cries. Honour. None of your * 
lows,” anſwered Partridge. He then proceeded to 
inform her plainly, that Jones was in bed with a 
wench, and made uſe of an expreſſion too indelicate 
to be here inſerted ; which ſo enraged Mrs Honour, 


that ſhe called him jackanapes, and returned in a vio- 


leut hurry to her miſtreſs, whom ſhe acquainted with 
the ſucceſs of her errand, and with the account ſhe 
had received, which, if poſſible, ſhe exaggerated, be- 


ing as angry with Jones as if he had pronounced all 


the words that came from the mouth of Partridge. 
She diſcharged a torrent of abuſe on the maſter, and 
adviſed her miſtreſs to quit all thoughts of a man who 
had never ſhewn himſelf deſerving of her. She then 


ripped up the ſtory of Molly Seagrim, and gave the 


moſt malicious turn to his formerly quitting Sophia 
berſelf; which, I muft confeſs, the preſent incident 
not a little countenanced. PITTS V4 
The ſpirits of Sophia were too much diſſipated by 
concern, to-enable her to ftop the. torrent of her maid. 
At laſt however ſhe interrupted her, ſaying, * I never. 
can believe this; ſome villain hath belied him. You 


* 


fay you had it from his friend; but ſurely it is not 
the office of a friend to betray ſuch ſecrets.” « I 


ſuppoſe,” cries Honour, the fellow is his pimp; for 
I never ſaw ſo ill- looked a villain. Beſides, ſuch pro- 
7 bY fligate 
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fligate rakes ; as Mr Jones are never aſhamed of theſe 
TO ) . TOE 0 FEAT 
To ſay the truth, this e of Patidge e was 
a little inexduſable; but he had not flept off ef⸗ 
fect of the doſe: which he ſwallowed the evening be- 
fore, which had, in the mornipg, receiyed the addition 
of above a pint of wine, or rather indeed of malt ſpi- 
rits3* for the perry was by 'no means pure. Now, 
that part of his head which Nature, defigned for the 
reſervoir of drink being verx male very ſmall 
quantity of liquor | overflowed it, and opened the 
fluices of his heart, ſo that all the ſecrets "there de- 
poſited run out. Theſe ſluices, were indeed paturally 
mo ill ſecured. TO 45 ve the beſt· natured turn we 
eanito his diſpofition, he was a very honeſt man; - for 
2 1 the moſt inquiſitive of mortals, and eter- 
prying into the ſecrets of others,. fo he very 
pen Ml nid ard them, by communicating, in , e- 
very ell; Within his knowledge. 5 
While Sophia, tormented with anxiety, Pow not 
What te believe, nor what reſolution to take, Suſan ar- 
rived with the fack-whey. Mrs Honour immediately 
adviſed her miſtreſs, in a whiſper, to pump this wench, 
who probably could inform her of the truth. Sophia 
approved of it, and began as follows: Come hither, 
child; now, anſwer me truly what I am going to aſk 
you, aud I promiſe you I will very well reward you. 
Is there a young gentleman in this houſe, a handſome 
young gentleman, that—=—' Here Sophia bluſhed, 
and was - confounded—< A young gentleman,” cries 
Honour, that came hither in company with that 
ſaucy raſcal who is now in the kitchen?“ Suſan an- 
ſwered, © There was. Do you know any thing of 
any lady,” continues Sophia, © any lady, I don't afk 
you whether ſhe is handſgme. or no; perhaps ſhe is 
not: that's nothing to the purpoſe; bit do yo know 
of any lady? 25 Madam, cries Honour, you 


wal make a "ery, bad examiner,” 1 * Harkee, Fay ts 4 
. | br ays 


- 
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fays the, © is not chat very young gentleman how i ie 
bed with ſome naſty trull or other? Here Suſan 
ſmiled; and was ſilent. Anſwer the Nen child,” 
ſays. Sophia, and here's a guinea for .you.*; © A 

ainea? Madam,” cries Suſan, La, what's; A 1 5 
15 my miftreſs ſhould know it, L ſhall certain 7 Joſe 


my place that very inſtant.” Here's anothet for 


you, ſays Sophia, and T promiſe you. faithfully your 
_ miſtreſs ſhall never koow.it.” Suſan, after a very ſhort 


heſitation, took-the money, and told the whole ſtory, 


concluding with ſayin If you have any great cu- 
riolity, = IL Oy ns (oftly into his room, and 
ſee whether he be in his own bed or no.“ She ac- 
cordingly did this by Sophia's deſire, and returned 
with an anſwer in the negative. 


Sophia now trembled and turned pale. "Mrs Ho- 


nour begged her to be comforted, and not to think 
any more of ſo worthleſs a fellow. «© Why there,” 
ſays Suſan, I hope, Madam, your Lady ſhip won't 
be offended ; but pray, Madam, is not your Lady- 
ſhip's name Madam Sophia Weſtern? How is it 
poſſible you ſhould know me? anſwered Sophia. 


* Why, that man that the gentlewoman ſpoke « who - 


is in the kitchen, told about you laſt night. | But I 
hope your Ladyſhip is not angry with me.) In- 
deed, bild, ſaid ſne, I am not; ; NAY tell me all, 
add I promiſe you I'll reward you. Why, Madam,“ 
continued Suſan, that man told us all in the kit- 
chen, that Madam Sophia Weſtern—Indeed L don't 
know how to bring it out, Here ſhe ſtopped, till 
having received encouragement from Sophia, and be- 
ing vehemently preſſed by Mrs Honour, ſhe procced- 
ed thus: He told vs, Madam, though to be ſure it 
is all a lie, that your Ladyſhip was dying for love of 
185 your 15 ſquire, and that he was goin to the wars 
25 rid of you, 1 thought to myſelf this he was 
falſe-hearted wretch ; but now to fee ſuch affine, 


2 beautiful lady 26 you be, forſaken for ſuch an 


Yor. III. C b 
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andy woman, (for to be fore ſo ſhe is, and another 
ife into the bargain), it is ſuch a ſtrange un- 


man's 
natural thing, in A manner 

Sox phia gave, her a third guinea, DV; telling her the 
8 0 be her friend if ſhe mentioned nothing 
of what had paſſed, nor informed any one who ſhe 
Was, diſwiffed the girl, with orders to the ;poſt-boy 


to e the horſes ready immediately. 


ge 


ing now Teft alone with her 4 ſhe told her 
truſty waiting-woman that ſhe never was more eaſy 
than at preſent. © I am now convinced,” ſaid ſic, 
che is not only a villain, but a low deſpicable wretch. 
J can, forgive all, rather than his expoſing my name 
in ſo barbarous a manner. That renders him the ob- 


| jet of my contempt. 'Yes, Honour, I am now caſy, 


T am iageed; I am very eaſy z” and then ſhe burſt i in- 


to a violent flood of tears. 
Akter a hort interval ſpent by Sophia, 8 in 


: Syn qe aſſuring her maid that ſhe was perfectly 


e aly, afan arrived with an account that the horſes 
were ready, when a very extraordinary thought ſu 1 


eſted itſelf to our. young heroine, by which 
608 would be acquainted with her having been at 


the inn, in a way which, if any ſparks o affection 


for ber remained in bim, would be at leaſt ſome pu- 


| niſhment *for his favits. 


The reader. will be pleaſed +0 remember a little | 
muff, which hath had the honour of being more than 
one "mentioned already i in this. hiſtory. This muff, 


ever fince the departure of Mr Jones, had been the 
"conſtant companion of Sophia by day, and her bedfel- 


106 b. nig ht, and this muff ſhe had at this very inſtant 
up 5 5 arm; hence ſhe took it off with great in- 
4 8009 aud havitg writ | her name with her pencil 
pen 2 Piece df paper, which ſhe pinned to it, ſhe 
bribed'the;,maid to convey is into the empty bed of 


Mr Jonks, "for Ni A he did not find ty ſhe char ed 
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ber to take ſome method of conveying it before bie 


eye mie marning.!”'- 02 21-27 2 net 
Then having paid for what Mrs Honour had eaten, 
in which bill was included an accompt for what me 
herſelf might have eaten, ſhe mounted ber "horſe 7 


and once more affuring. her companion that ſhe was 
perfectly eaſy, continued her journey. © 


Cl ontaining, : among other things, the ingen uity of Part- 


ridge, the madneſs of Jones, and the folly of Fitz 


patrick. © 


— 


* 
n 


I was now paſt five in the morning, ant other 
company began to riſe and come to the kitchen, 
among whom were the ſerjeant and the coachman, 
who being thoroughly reconciled, made a hibation, 
or, in the Engliſh phraſe, drank a hearty cup toge- 
In this drinking, nothing more remarkable hap- 
| pened than the behaviour of Partridge, who, when” 
ö the ſerjeant drank a health to King George, repeated 
; only the word King; nor could he be brought to utter 
more: for though he was going to fight againſt his 
own cauſe, yet he could not be prevailed upon to drink 
againſt it. 2 an Det 1-1 65 Oh 
Mr Jones being now returned to his own bed, (but 
from whence he returned we muſt beg to be excuſed 
from relating,) ſummoned Partridge 7 this agree- 
able company, who, after a ceremonious preface, hav * 
ing obtained leave to offer his advice, delivered him- TOA 
felt as 3 75 EASE Pins SEEN TRTITES 
It is, Sir, an old ſaying, and a true one, that a 
wiſe man may ſometimes learn coynfel from a fobl: I 
wiſh, therefore, I might be ſo bold as to offer you - 


my advice, which is, to retura home again, 2nd Jeave 


i | 


_ thele borrida bella, theſe bloody wars, to fellows who 
„„ | are 
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are contented to ſwallow gunpowder, becauſe they 
| have nothing elſe to eat. Now, every body knows 
| Your honour, wants for nathing at home; when that's 
_ the caſe, why ſhould any man travel abroad? 
_ _»*, Partridge,” cries Jones, thou art certainly a 
coward; I wiſh, therefore, thou wouldft return home 


* 2 


|  _ thyſelf, and trouble me no more. 


I aſk your Honour's pardon,” cries Partridge, 
I ſpoke on yeur account more than my own; 
for as to me, Heaven knows my circumſtances are 
bad enovugh,. and I am ſo far from being afraid, that 
I value a piſtol, or a blunderbuſs, or any ſuch ching, 
no more than a pop-gun. Every man muſt die once, 
and what fignifies the manner how? Beſides, perhaps, 
L may come off. with the loſs only of an arm or a leg. 


I affure you, Sir, I was never leſs_afraid in my life; 


and fo, if your Honour is reſolved to go on, I am 
Teſolved to follow you: But, in that caſe, I wiſh 1 
might give my opinion. To be ſure, it is a ſcanda- 


Jous way of travelling for a great gentleman like you 


| to. walk :a-foot. Now here are two or three good 
Horſes in the ſtable, which the landlord will certainly 
make no ſcruple cf truſting you with; but if he 


mould, I can eaſily contrive to take them; and let the 


worit come to the worſt, the king would certainly 


Pardon you, as you are going ta fight in his cauſe.” 


Now, as the-honeſty of Partridge was equal to his 
underſtanding, and both dealt only in ſmall matters, 
he would never have attempted a roguery of this 
Eind, bad be not imagined it altogether ſafe ; for he 


was one of thoſe who, have more conſideration of the 
Fache than of the fitneſs of things; but, in reality, 
le 


thought he might have committed this felony 
without any danger; for, beſides that he doubted not 
hut the name of Mr Allworthy would ſufficiently 


quiet the landlord, he conceived they ſhould be alto- 


ether ſafe, whatever turn affairs might take; as 
1 would have friends enough on 


one 
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arm of one of the women who would have diſturbed 
you, if I would have ſuffered them. Where are 


one ſide, 10 as his friends would as well deore him 


on the other. e 

When Mr Jones found that Partridge (yi in auen 
in this propofal, he very ſeverely rebuked bim, aud 
that in ſuch bitter terms, that the other attempted to 


laugh it off, and preſently turned the diſcourſe to 


other matters, ſaying, he believed they were then in 
a bawdybonſe, and that he had with much ade pre- 
vented two wenches from diſturbing his Honour in 
the middle of the night. Heyday !” ſays he, I 


believe they got into your chamber whether I would 


or no; for here lies the muff of one of them on the 
ground.“ Indeed, as Jones returned to his bed in the 
dark, he had never perceived the muff on the quilt, 
and in leaping into his bed he had tumbled it on the 


floor. This Partridge now took up, and Was gou 18 TER 
Wo 


to put it into his pocket, when Jones deſired to 
The muff was ſo very remarkable, that our hero 


might poſſibly have recollected it, without the in- 


formation annexed; but his memory was not put to 
that hard office ; bor at the ſame inſtant he ſaw and 


read the words Sophia We/iern upon the paper that 


was pinned} to it. His looks now grew frantic in a 


moment, and he eagerly cried out, O heavens k how 
came this muff here l- 1 know no more than your 
Honour, cried Partridge; but I ſaw'iit upon the 


they ? cries Jones, ang; out of bed, and laying 
hold of his clothes. + Many miles off, I delievey by. 
this time,” faid Partridge. And now Jones, 


farther enquiry, was ſufficiently aſſured that the bear- 


er of this muff was no other than the lovely Sophia 


_ herſelf. "$M t 3221 


The 1 of Jones on h occaldda;; his 
thoughts, his looks, his words, his actions, were 
ſuch as beggar all deſcription, After many bitter 
execrations on Partridge, and no fewer on himſelf, he 

| Cc I ordered 5 


returaing 


oN of Book X. 
1 poor 8 who was bightened: out as | 


| his wits, to run down and hire him horſes at any 


rate; and à very few minutes afterwards, having 


 thyffled, on his clothes, he haſtened down ſtairs to 


execute the. orders. hangs: dane he had 5 wv 


ane i 
But before we Sed to — paſſed . . 


Wee in the kitchen, it. will be neceſſary to recur to 


what bad there happened ſinee Partridge had rn left 


| n on his maſter's ſummoas. 


The ſerjeant was juſt herds off with his . | 


"Wings the two Iriſh gentlemen aroſe,” and came down. 


ſtairs, both- complaining, that they had been ſo often 
waked by the noiſes in the inn, that they had never | 


once been able to cloſe their eyes all night. 


The coach, which had brought the young lady and 
her maid, and Which, perhaps, the reader may have 
Ditherto concluded was her- own, was indeed a re- 
turned caaght belonging to Mr King of Bath, one of 
the: worthieſt and honeſteſt men that ever dealt in 


horſe-eſhy and whoſe. coaches: we heartily recom- 


mend. to all our readers who trasel that road; by 


bh which means,. they may perhaps have the pleaſure of 
wmaiog ie the! very coach, and being driven by. the 
very caachman, that is recorded in this hiftory., 


- Thec;coaghman,. having but two paſſengers, * 


| Roda; Mr:Macklachlan- was going to Bath, offered 


20:carry Mm thither at a very moderate price. He 


_wad-indbeed:to-this. by the report of the hoſtler, who. 


Faid, that the horſe Which Mr Macklachlan b. 4 hired: 
a Morceſter, would be much more pleaſed with 
49 lis. friends there, than to proſecute a. 
long Jostney; for that the ſaid. horſe was rather a 


A ged than a four- legged' animal. 


+\ 'Mr-;Macklachlan immediately cloſed with the No- | 
poſal of: the coachman, and, at the ſame time, per - 


e bonded his friend Fitzpatrick to accept of the fourth 


ooh in. the the. coach, * 2 the —_ 


* . 
— — P 1 
— ; 4 


of his bones made more agreeable, to him than a 


wife at Bath, he tho 


horſe; and being well aſſured of meeting with his 


vght a little delay would be of 
no conſequence. e 3% ͤ peaks 

Macklachlan, who was much the ſharper man of 
the two, no ſooner heard that this lady came from 
Cheſter, with the other circumſtances: which he learn- 


| ed from the hoſtler, than it came into his head that 


| ſhe might poſſibly be his friend's wife; and preſently 


acquainted him with this ſuſpicion, which had never 


ance occurred to Fitzpatrick himſelf. To ſay the 


truth, he was one of thoſe compoſitions which Nature 
makes up in too greek a hurry, and forgets to put 
5 55 


any brains into their head. e nd TT als 
Now it happens to this ſort of men, as to bad. 


hounds, , who never hit off a fault themſelves ; but no 
ſooner doth a dog of ſagacity open his mouth, than 


they immediately do the ſame, and, without the 


guidance of any ſcent, run directly forwards as faſt 


as they are able. In the ſame manner, the very mo- 


ment Mr Macklachlan had mentioned bis apprehen- 
tion, Mr Fitzpatrick inftantly concurred, and flew 


"2 directly up ſtairs to ſurpriſe his wife before he knew 


* 


where ſhe was; and unluckily (as Fortune loves to 
play tricks with thoſe gentlemen who put themſelves 
entirely under her conduct), ran his- head againſt ſe- 
veral doors and poſts to no purpoſe. Much kinder 


was ſhe to me, when ſhe ſuggeſted that ſimile of the 


hounds, juſt before inſerted; fince the poor wife may, 
on theſe occaſions, be ſo juſtly compared to a hunted 
hare. Like that little wretched animal, ſhe pricks 
up her ears to liſten after the voice of her purſuer ;. 
like her, flies away trembling when ſhe hears it z. 
and, like her, is generally overtaken and deſtroyed in 
the end. W SR 9 | J | 3 > | «TY | F 
This was not, however, the caſe at preſent ; for 
after a long fruitleſs ſearch, Mr Fitzpatrick returned: 
to the kitchen, where, as if this had been a real 
e | chace, 


A 


32 me n Is ORT of Book X. 
5 cies entered 2 gentleman hallooing ab Matter do 
When the bounds are at fault. He was jult alight- 

wg his _ and bad many U at his 
heels. . 
HFlere, reader, it a be: neceſlary to edel ee - 
with ſome matters, which; if thou doft know already, | 

thou'art wiſer than I take thee to be. And this 6 

formation n Ws receive in the next chapter. | . 
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10 N are confiahut the adventures that tapped at 
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Js the fir ce then, this gentteman, juſt wvited, 
was no other perſon than Squire Weſtern Pin- 
elf, who was come hither in porſuit of his daughter; 
and, had be fortunately been two hours earlier, he 
had not only found her, but his [niece into the bar- 
| gay jt for ſueh was the wife of Mr Fitzpatrick, who 

Tun away with her five years before, out of the 
cuſtody of thee ſage lady Madam Weſtern. | 
Now this lady bad departed from the inn inc 
about the ſame hop with Sophia: for having been 
waked by the voice of her hufband, ſhe had ſentup 
for the landlady, and, being by her appriſed of the 
matter, had bribed the good woman, at an extrava- 
2 „to furniſh her with horſes for her eſcape. 
valence had money in this family; and 
| — the miſtreſs would have turned away her 
maid for a corrupt huffey, if ſhe had known as much 
as the reader, yet ſhe was no more proof againſt cor - 
ruption | herſelf than poor Suſan had been. 
Mr Weſtern and his nephew were not known to 
one another; nor indeed would the former have taken 
any notice of the” latter if he had known him; for 
rhis being a ſtolen match, and conſequently an unna- 


Wy one, in the opinion of che good att —_— 
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from the time of her committing i it, abandoned the 
poor young creature, who was then no more than 
eighteen, as a monſter, and had never fince ſuffered 
her to be named in his pręſence. 

I be kitchen was now a ſcene of LES) 1 

Weſtern enquiring after his daughter, and Fitzpatrick - 
as eagerly after his wife, when Jones entered the 
room, unfortunately having Sophia's muff in his hand. 
As ſoon as Weſtern ſaw Jones, he ſet up the ſame 
holla as is uſed by ſportſmen when their game is in 
view. He then immediately run up, and laid hold of 

Jones, crying, We have got the do -fox, I warrant - 
the bitch is not far off.“ The jargon which followed 
for ſome minutes, where many ſpoke different thinge 
at the ſame time, as it would be very difficult to 
deſcribe, ſo would it be no leſs unpleaſant to read. 

\ Jones having, at length, ſhaken Mr Weſtern off, 
and ſome of the company having interfered between 
them, our hero proteſted his innocence as to knowi 

any thing of the lady; when parſon Supple flepped 
up, and ſaid, It is folly to deny it; for why, the 

marks of guilt are in thy hands. I will myſelf aſſe- 
verate, and bind it by an oath, that the Wuff thou 
beareſt in thy hand belongeth unto Madam Sophia; 

5 for I have frequently obſerved her, of later days, to 

4 bear it about her.. My daughter's muff !' cries the | 

| Squire in a rage: hath he got my daughter s muff? 

Bear witneſs, the goods are found upon him. Pl. 

5 have him before a juſtice of the peace this inſtant. 

5 Where is my daughter, villain?—“ Sir,“ ſaid Jones, | 

5 « I beg you would be pacified. The muff, I ac- 

knowledge, is the young lady's; but, upon my ho- 
nour, I have never ſeen her.“ At theſe words Weſtern 
_ loſt all patience, and grew inarticulate with rage. 
Some of the ſervants bad acquainted Fitzpatrick - 
who Mr Weſtern was. The good Iriſhman, there- 
fore, thinking he had now an opportunity to do an 
188 a of -lervice to his uncle, and by that means pam 
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poſſibly obtain his fordar, ſept up to Jones, and cried 
- out, © Upon my conſcience, Sir, you may be aſhamed 
of denying your having ſeen the gentleman's daughter 
before my. face, when you know I found you there 
upon the bed together.” Then, turning to Weſtern, 
_ he offered to conduct him immediately to the room 
_ where his daughter was; which offer being accepted, 
he, the ſquire,' the parſon, and ſome tber aſcended 
directly to Mrs Waters's chamber, which they enter- 
ed with no leſs. violence than Mr bn av: a had . 
| Tons before. ö 
The poor lady: ſtarted frog her fleep: with as 1 - 
. as terror, and beheld at her bed - ſide a 
ure which might very well be ſuppoſed to have 
5 caped out of — ſuch wildneſs and confuſion 
were in the looks of Mr Weſtern; who no ſooner 
” ſaw the lady, than he ſtarted back, ſhewing ſufficient- 
_ ly by his manner, before he ne, that this was not 
the perfon fought after. 
$0 much more tenderly do women value their re- 
tation than their perſons, that though the latter 
| ſeemed: now in more danger than before, yet, as the 
former was ſecare, the lady ſcreamed not with ſuch 
violence as ſhe had done on the other occaſion. How- 
ever, the no ſooner found herſelf alone, than ſhe aban- 
doned all thoughts of farther repoſe ; and as ſhe had 
ſuffieient reaſon to be diſſatisfied with her preſent 
lodging, the dreſſed herſelf with all polkble expedi- 
tion. | 
Mr Wektern- now breed to ſearch the whole 
houſe, but to as little purpoſe as he had diſturbed. 
poor Mrs Waters. He then returned diſconſolate in- 
to the kitchen, where he found Jones in the cuſtody 
of his ſervants. 
This violent uproar had bai all the ie in the 
Hove, though it was yet ſcarcely day-light. Among 
theſe was a grave gentleman, who had the honour to 


- be in the eee of the vo for the county of 
Worceſter z; | 


— 
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Woreeſter ; of which Mr Weſtern wasn 
formed, than he offered to lay his com 


255 


opt before | 
him. The juſtice declined exechting EE office, as. he 
ſaid he had no clerk preſent, nor no book about 


Juktice-bulineſs.;, and that he could. get 6 Gy, all the 
law in his head about ARealing, OAT 0 A Tt M 
ſuch ſort of things. 20 
Here Mr F itzpatrick vfffered | to. lend Him | his Uk; 
ance, informing the company that he bad been him- 
ſelf bred. to the law. (And indeed he bad ſerved 


three paths as. [41 4 to an attorney in the north of 


Ireland, when, chooſing A genteeler walk in life, he 
vitted his maſter, came over to England, and ſet up 
that buſineſs which requires no-apprenticeſhip,, namely, 
that of a gentleman, in hich he had Ps: as 
hath been ade partly mentioned.) 
3 Fitzpatriek declared, that. the law concerning 
hters was out of the preſent caſe; that ſtealing-a 
avg was undoubtedly felony, and the goods being 
found't upon the perſon, was ſufficient evidence. of che 
1 
The magiſtrate, upon the encouragement. of ſo 
learned a coadjutor, and upon the violent interceſſion 
of the ſquire, was at length prevailed upon to ſeat 
bimſelf in the chair of juſtice, where being placed, 
upon viewing the muff which Jones ſtill held in his 
hand, and upon the parſon's ſwearing it tobe the 
property of r Weſtern, he deſired 10 


to draw up a e which he ſaid he would 


ſign. 

e now deſired to bs 21 7 „ was at laſt, 
with difficulty, granted him. He then produced the 
evidence of Mr Þ 
what was ſtill more, Suſan depoſe@, that Sophia her- 
ſelf had.delivered the muff to her, and ordered her 


Mb. : 


* as to the finding it; bue 


N 


to convey it into the chamber where Mr Joes bad 5 


found it. FM p La 


Whether a natural lore of juſtice, or the extraor- 


 dinary 
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dinary comelineſs of Jones, had wrought on Suſan to 
make the diſcovery, I will not determine, but fock 
were the effects of her evidence, that the ens 
_ throwing himſelf back in his chair, deelared, that the 
matter was now altogether as clear on the fide of the 


_  Prifoner' as it had been before againſt him; with 
- . which the parſon concurred, ſaying, « The Lord for- 
Bick he ſhould be inſtrumental in committing an inno- 
cent perſon to durante.“ The juſtice then aroſe, ac- 
- quitted the priſoner, aud broke up the court. 
Mr Weſtern now gave every one preſent a hearty 
curſe, and, immediately ordering his horſes, departed 
in purſuit of his daughter, without taking the leaſt 
notice of his nephew Fitzpatrick, or returning any 
anſwer to his claim of kindred, notwithſtanding all 
the ions he had juſt received from that gentle- 
man. | In the violence, moreover, of his hurry, and 
of his paſſion, he Juckily forgot to demand the muff 
of Jones: I ſay, luckily ; for he would have died on 
the ſpot rather than have parted with it. 
Jones likewiſe, with his friend Partridge, ſet for- 
ward the moment he had paid his reckoning, in queſt 
of his lovely Sophia, whom he now reſolved never 
more to abandon the purſuit of. Nor could he bring 
himſelf even to take leave of Mrs Waters; of whom 
be deteſted the very thoughts, as ſhe had been, though 
not deſignedly, the occation of his miſſing the happieſt 
interview with Sophia, to whom he now vowed eter- 
nal conflancy. F „ 
As for Mrs Waters, ſhe took the opportunity of 
the coach which was going to Bath; for which place 
he ſet out in company with the two Iriſh gentlemen, 
the landlady kindly lending her, her clothes ; in return 
for which, ſhe was contented only to receive about 
double their value, as a recompence for the loan. 
Upon the road "ſhe was perfectly reconciled to Mr 
Fitzpatrick, who was a very handſome nt — 
£32 . þ . SY # "A 1 . 
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indeed did all ſhe could to conſole him in the abſence 
of his wife. © 
Thus ended the: many . nd which Me 


L Jones encountered at this inn at Upton, where they 


talk, to this day, of the beauty 82 lovely beha- 
viour of the ee nn 8 name of _ 


Sn ery: os 
C A a P. vn 3 
7 1 which the ale ger! backward, 


EFORE we ed any farther” in bor hiſtory, 
B* it may be proper to look a little back, in order 
to account for the extraordinary appearance of So- - 
Phia and her father, at the inn at Upton. 5 

The reader may be pleaſed to remember, that in 
the ninth chapter of the ſeventh book of our hiſtory, 
we left Sophia, after a long debate between love and 
duty, deciding the cauſe, as it Axa, 1 3 hap- 
pens, in favour of the for mer. TI 

This debate had-ariſen, as we hae? there . 


from a viſit which her father had juſt before made 


her, in order to force her conſent to a marriage with 
Blifil ; and which he had underſtood to be fully im- 
plied in her acknowledgment, © that ſhe neither muſt 
nor could refuſe any abſolute command of his.“ 

Now from this viſit the ſquire retired to his even- 
ing potation, overjoyed at the ſucceſs he had gain- 
ed with his daughter; and as he was of a ſocial 
diſpoſition, and willing to have partakers in his hap- 
pineſs, the beer was ordered to flow very liberally 
in the kitchen; ſo that, before eleven in the evening, 
there was not a ſingle perſon ſober in the houſe, ex- 
cops only Mrs Wen herſelf and ie charming So- 
P 3 

Early in the morning a meſſenger was diſpatched 
to ſummon Mr Blifil : for though the ſ{quire imagin- 
Vol. III. c D Pts ed 
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"ts that young gentleman: had been much leſs ac- 

quainted than he really was with the former averſion 

of his daughter, as he had not, however, yet receiv- 

ed ber conlent, he longed impatiently to communi- 

cate it to him, not donbting, but that the intended 

| bride herſelf would confirm it with her lips. As to 

the wedding, it had the evening before been fixed, 

by the male parties, to be e on the next 
morning fave one. 

Breakfaſt was now ſet Yorth i in obs ee — 9 

Mr Blifil attended, and where the ſquire and his ſiſter 

likewiſe were aſſembled ; and now W was ee 
too be called. 5 

O Sbakelgewe, bad I thy ny 0 x rt had 

A thy pencil! then would 1 draw the picture of the 

poor ſerving-man, who, with pale countenance, ſtar- 

Ing eyes, chattering teeth, Tug wage aud trem- 


A „ limbs, e en — 


AT. Den ſucß a man, 2 faint; fo ſpiritle . : 

So dull, fo dead in loot, fo woe-be-gone, 

Drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night, 

And would have told him, half his Troy was burn'd ). 


. Antares the room and declared, — That Madam Sophia 
was not to be found. | 
Not to be found l' cries the ſquire, ſtarting from | 
his chair: Zunds and d——anation !.. blood and 
fury! Where, when, how, what——Not to be nd 
Where 2: --- 
IS! Sracher,? faid Mrs Weſtern, with; true po- 
litical coldneſs, you are always throwing yourlelf 
into ſuch, violent paſſions for nothing. My. niece, I 
; ſuppoſe, is only walked out into the garden. 'T pro- 
teſt you are grown fo unreaſonable, that it is * 
pble to live in the houſe with you.” | | 
« Nay, nay, anſwered the ſquire, returning as . 
denly to himſelf as he bad. © an from himſelf, if 


that be all the matters it Hignit es not much; but, up- 
\ | ; on 
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on: my ſoul,, my mind milz ve me when the fellow 
ſaid ſhe was not to be found.“ He then gave order“? 
for the bell to be rung in the garden, and ſat en 
contentedly' down. bas. 
No two things could be: more the er 5 als | 
other than were the brother and fifter, in moſt in- 
ſtances, particularly i in this, that as the brother never 
foreſaw any thing at a diſtance, but was moſt ſagaci 
ous in immediately ſeeing every thing the moment it 
had happened, ſo the ſiſter eternally foreſaw at a diſe * 
tance, but was not ſo- quzck-ſighted to objects before 
her eyes. Of both theſe, the reader may have obſerx- 
ed examples; and, indeed, both their ſeveral” talents 
were exceſſive: for as the ſiſter often foreſaw what 
never came to paſs,” ſo the brother often law much 
more than was actually the truth. Fae: : 
This was not, however, the caſe at preſent- The 
ſame report was brought from the garden, as before 
had been brought from the chamber, that Madam 0 
Sophia was not to be found. 
The ſquire himſelf now ſallied forth, nk began to 
roar forth the name of Sophia as loudly; and in as 
hoarſe a voice as whilome did ee that of Hylas : 
and as the poet tells us, that the whole ſhore echoed 
back the name of that beautiful youth; ſo did the 
hooſe, the garden, and all the neighbouring fields, 
reſound nothing but the name of Sophia, in the 
hoarſe voices of the men, and in the ſhriſl pipes of the 
women; while Echo ſeemed ſo pleaſed to repeat the 
beloved eee that if there is really ſuch a perſon, L 
believe Ovid hath belied her ſen. 
Nothing reigned for a long time but ode | 
till at laſt, the ſquire having ſufficiently ſpent his 
breath, retirped to the parlour, where he found Mrs: 
Weſtern and Mr Blifil, and threw himſelf, with the 
22 GejeRtion, i in his e e into a r 
chair. | 
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that I threatened, if ſhe diſobeyed me, to confine 
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Here Mrs Wetter began to apply. the following 
evnſolition's 6 Up 
Brother, I am day: — abs Nes happened. ; 
and that my niece ſhould have behaved herſelf in a 
manner ſo unbecoming ber family: but it is all your 


den doings, and you hate no body to thank but 
yourſelf. You know'ſhe bath been educated always 
in a manner directly contrary to my advice ;z. and now. 


you fee the conſequence. Have I not a thouſand 
times argued: with you about giving my niece ber 
own will? but you know I never could prevail upon 


von; and when: I had taken ſo much pains to eradi- 


eate her headſtrong opinions, and to rectify your er- 
rors in policy, you know ſhe was taken out of my 


hands; ſo that I have nothing to anſwer for. Had I 


been truſted entirely with the care of her education, 
no ſuch accident as this had ever befallen you: ſo that 
you muſt comfort yourſelf by thinking it was all your 


_ ewn doing; and indeed what: ele * * A 64 wh 
Hom ſuch indulgence ? ——- 


'© Zounds+4 filter,” anſwered he, c you: are enough to 
mak one mad. Have I indulged her? Have I given 
her her will — It was no longer ago than laſt 1 

er 
to her chamber upon bread and water as long as ſhe 
lived.—— You would provoke the patience of Job.“ 
Did ever mortal hear the like?“ replied ſhe: 


Brother, if l had not the patience of fifty Jobs, you 
_ would make me forget all decency and decorum. Why 


would you interfere? Did I not beg you, did I not 
intreat you, to leave the whole conduct to me? Vou 
have defeated all the operations of the campaign by 
one falſe ſlep. Would any man in his ſeuſes ke. 
provoked a daughter by fuch threats as theſe? How 


often have I told you, that Engliſh women are not to 


be treated like Ciraeaſſian“ ſlaves.” We have the pro- 
teck ion of the world; we are to be won by gentle 
means 


. 7 * Poſibly cheaten 
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means anly, and not to be bectored, and bullied, and 
beat into compliance. IL thank Heaven, no Salique 
law governs here. Brother, you have a roughüeſs 
in your manner, which no woman but myſelf Sodld St, 
bear. I do not wonder that my niece was frightened: 
and terrified into taking this meaſure; and, to ſpeak. . 
honeſtly, 1 think my niece will he juſtihed: to the 
world for what ſhe hath done. I repeat it to you 
again, brother, you muſt comfort yourſelf by remem-- 
bering that it is all your own fault. How often have 
I adviſed'——Here Weſtern roſe haſtily from his 
chair, and venting two or three horrid N hn 
ran out of the room. 

When he was Ae Js. aller exprelid more 
bitterneſs (if poſſible) againſt him, than ſhe bad done 
while he was preſent ; for the truth of which ſhe ap- 
pealed to Mr Blifil, who, with great complacence, ac- 
quieſced entirely in all the faid;z. but excuſed all the _ 
faults of Mr Weltern,. © as they muſt be conſidered,” 
he faid, to have proceeded from the too idordinate. x 
fondneſs of a father, which muit be allowed the name 
of an amiable weakneſs.“ 30 much the more incx-- 
cuſabls,” anſwered the lady: for whom doth he ruin 
by his fondaeſs, but his own child?“ o «high Blifil 
1 agreed. 

Mrs Weſtern then began 10 N great 3 = 
on the account of Mr Blivl,. and of the uſage which 
he had received from à family to which he intended 
ſo much honour.. On this ſubject ſnhe treated the folly | 
of her niece with great ſeverity; but concluded with +} 
throwing the whole on her brother, who, ſhe ſaid,, 
was inexcuſable to have proceeded ſo far, without "ug | 
ter aſſurances of. his daughter's conſent: But he 
was, ſays ſhe, * always o a violent, headſtrong. tem- 
per; and I. can ſcarce forgive myſelf for all the advice: 
L have thrown away upon him.“ 

After much of this kind of, converſation, 9 
perhaps, would not greatly entertain the reader, was: 
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it here Wan tmly⸗ related, Mr Blifil took his leave, 


' and returned home, not- highly p leafed with his diſap- 


pointment; which, however, Ar philoſophy which he 


bad acquired from Square, and the religion infuſed 
into him by Thwaekum, t 


taught him to bear rather better than more err 
Bene e theſe kind of . e . 


CHAP. N 
The efeape of Sophia, 0 


r is now time to look after Sephie; whidin the 
reader, if he loves her half fo well as I do, will 


rejoice to find eſcaped from the clutches of- her paſ- 


fonate . and from thoſe of her ow young 
lover. 

Twelve times did thei iron-regiſter of time bent on 
_ the ſonorous bell- metal, ſummoning the ghoſts to riſe 


and walk their nightly round——1In plainer lan- 


guage, it was twelve o'clock, and all the family, as 
we have faid, lay buried in drink and ſleep, except 
only Mrs Weſtern, who was deeply engaged in read- 


ing a political pamphlet, and except our heroine, Who 
no ſoftly ſtole down ſtairs, and having unbarred and 


unlocked one of the houſe- doors, ſallied forth, and 
I to the place of appointment. 


- Notwithſtanding the many pretty arts which ate | 


fomerimes practi ſe to diſplay their fears on every little 


- gccaſion (almoſt as many as the other ſex. uſes to con- 
ceal theirs), certainly there, is a degree of courage, 


which not only becomes a woman, but is often neee ſ- 
fary to enable her to diſcharge her duty. II is in- 
deed the idea of fierceneſs, and not of bravery, which 


| deſtroys the female character: for who can read the 


_ Rory of the juſtly celebrated Arria, without conceiv- 


ing as high an opinion of her gentleneſs and tender- 
Na of. her fortitude : ? At the lame time, perhaps 


0 a | many: 
; * [1 » —_ 
3 | 7 


together with ſomewhat elſe, 
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4 
many a woman who ſheinks It a diouſe or Trat, may 
be capable of poiſoning a huſband, or, what i is WOW 


of driving him to poiſon himſelf. ” DS 
Sophia, with all the gentleneſs hich. a woman 


can have, bad all the ſpirit which ſhe ought to have. 


When therefore ſhe came to the place of appoint- 
ment, and, inſtead of meeving her maid, as was agreed, 
ſaw a man ride directly up to hers ſhe neither ſcream- 


ed out, nor fainted away : not that her pulſe then beat 


with its uſaal regularity, for ſhe was at firſt under 
ſome ſurpriſe and apprehenſion 3 but theſe. were re- 
heved almoſt as foon as raifed, when-the man, pulling 
off his hat, aſked her, in a very ſubmiſſive manner, 


If her Ladyfhip did not expect to meet another lady? 


and then proceeded to inform her, that he was: ſent | 
to conduct her to that lady, 

Sophia could have no poſſihle ſuſpicion of any falſe- 
hood in this account: ſhe therefore mounted reſolute- 
ly behind the fellow, who conveyed her ſafe to a town 
about five miles diſtant, where ſhe had the ſatisfaction 
of finding the good Mrs Honour :* for as the ſoul of 
the waiting- woman was wrapped up in thoſe very ha- 


biliments which uſed to enwrap her body, ſhe could 


by no means bring herſelf to truſt them out of her 
fight. Upon theſe therefore ſhe kept guard in per- 
ſon, while ſhe detached the aforeſaid fellow after her 
miſtreſs, having given bim all proper inſtructions. 3 

They now debated what courſe: to take, in order 


to avoid the purſuit of Mr Weſlern, who, they knew, 


would fend after them in a few hours. The London 
road had ſuch charms for Honour, that ſhe was de- 
firous of going on directly; alleging, that as Sophia 


could not be miſſed till eight or nine the next morn- 
ing, her purſuers would not be able to overtake her, 


even though they knew which way ſhe had gone. But 
Sophia had too much at ſtake to venture any thing 


.* to chance; nor did ſhe dare truſt too much to her 


1 limbs, in a en which was to be decudert | 
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only by ſwiftneſs : ſhe reſolved, therefore, to travel a- 
_ *erols the country fot at leaſt twenty or thirty miles, 
"and then to take the direct road to London. So hav- 
ing hired horſes to go twenty miles one way, when 
_ the intended to $0 twenty miles the other, [ſhe ſet for- 
ward with the lame guide behind whom ſhe had rid- 
den from her father's houſe» the guide baving , now 
taken up behind him, in the room of Sophia, a much 
heavier, as well as much leſs lovely burden, being, in- 
deed, a huge portmanteau, well ſtuffed with thoſe 
outſide ornaments, by means of which the fair Ho- 
nour hoped tõ gain many conqueſts, and finally to 
make her fortune in London city. 
When they had gone about two hundred paces from 
the inn, on the London road, Sophia rode up to the 
guide, and with a voice much fuller of honey than 
Was ever that of Plato, though his mouth is ſuppoſed 
to have been a bee-hive, wegen him to take the firſt 
Wit turning which led towards Briſto . 
_ - Reader, I am not ſuperſtitious, nor any great be- 
; liever of modern miracles : I do not therefore deliver 
the following as a certain truth; for, indeed, I can 
* _ ſcarce credit it myſelf : but the fidelity of an hiſtorian 
obliges me ta relate what had been confidently aſſert- 
ed. The horſe, then, on which the guide rode, is re- 
rted to have been ſo charmed by Sophia's voice, 
that he made a full ſtop, and expreſſed an unwilling- 
nels to proceed any/farther.  - Hoo! 
Perhaps, however, the fact may bel true, and leſs 
miraculous than it hath- been repreſented ; ſince the 
9 natural cauſe ſeems adequate to the effect: for as the 
= guide at that moment deſiſted from a conſtant appli- 
cation of his armed rigbt beel, (for, like Hudibras, 
he wore but one ſpur), it is more than poſſible that 
this omiſſion alone might occaſion the beaft to ſtop, 
eſpecially as this was very frequent with him at other 
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the horſe, it bad very little on” the * He an- 
fwered ſomewhat ſurlily, That Meaſter had ordered 
him to go a different way, and that he ſhould loſe his 

place, if he went —_ wh" —_— 2 that he was or- 

dered;?. 3 55 

Sophia dealing afl hep: benen had ab ed, We 
gan now to add irrefiftible charms to her voice; charms; 
which, according tothe proverb, makes the old mare 

| trot, rnftead of fanding ftil} ; charms, to which modern 
ages have attributed all that irreſiſtible force which the 
ancients imputed to perfe cl oratory. In a word, ſhepro- © 
miſed ſhe would reward him to his utmoſt expectation. 

The lad was not totally deaf to theſe promiſes; 
bet he diſliked their being indefinite: for though, 
perhaps, he had never heard Pu word, yet that in Pa 
was his objection. He ſaid, © Gentlevolks did not 
confider the caſe of poor volks; that he had like to 
have been turned away the other day, for riding a- 
bout the country with a gentleman from Squire All- 
worthy? 5, who wy not reward him as he young pus 
done..“ | 

c With 3 y ys Sophia; edged pul With a 
gentleman from Squire Allworthy's,? en the lad; 
© the ſquire's ſon, I think they call bun. « Whither, 

__ which way did he go? ſays Sophia. Why, a little 
o' one fide oꝰ Briſtol, ' about twenty miles off, an- 
ſwered the lad. Guide me,“ ſays Sophia, to the 
fame place, and I'll give thee a guinea, or two, if one 
is not ſufficient.” © © To be certain,” ſaid the boy, it 
is honeſtly worth two, when your Lady ſbip conſiders 

what a riſk I run; but however, if your Lady ſtip will 
promiſe me the two guineas, PI] een venture: to be 
certain it is à ſinful thing to ride about my meaſter's 
horſes: but one comfort is, I can only be turned a- 
way, and two guineas will partly make me amends.“ 

The bargain being thus ſtruck, the lad turned afide 
into the Briſto] road, and Sophia ſet forward in pur- 
fuit of Jones, bighly contrary to the remonſtrances 
of Mrs Honour, who. had. much more defire to ſee 

London, 
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TRY nh * "4 Mr. Jones; for indeed the was not 
his friend with her miſtreſs, as he had been guilty of 
ſome neglect in certain pecuniary civilities, which are 
by cuſtom due to the waiting: gentle woman in all love- 
2 And more eſpecially in thoſe of a clandeſtine 
kind. This we impute rather fo the careleſſneſs of 
his temper, than to any want of generoſity ; but per - 
haps ſhe derived it from the latter motive: certain it 
ie, that ſhe; bated him very bitterly on that account, 
and reſolved to take every opportunity of injurings 
him with her miſtreſs. | It was therefore highly un- 
lucky for her, that ſhe had: gone to the very ſame 
town and inn whence. Jones had ſtarted, and ſtill more 
unlucky was ſhe in having ſtumbled on the ſame 
vide, and on this accidental. diſcovery which Sophia 
d made. 
Our eller Linc at Hembrook: vat the break 
| Fe” day, where Honour was, againſt her will, charged 
to enquire the route which Mr Jones had taken. Of 
this, indeed, the guide himfelf. could have informed 
them; but Sophia, I know not for what reaſon, never 
aſked bim che queſtion. i 
When Mrs Honour had nde her report From the | 
landlord, Sophia, with much difficulty, procured ſome 
indifferent horſes, which brought her to the inn where 
Jones had been confined, rather by the misfortune of 
meeting with a gen,” has by having met with a 
broken head. 
_ - Here Honour being a ain charged with 3 a 9 1 
fion of inquiry, had no ſooner applied berſelf to the 
landlady, and had deſcribed the perſon of Mr Jones, 
than that ſagacious woman began, in the vulgar 
phraſe, to ſmell a rat. When Sophia, therefore, en- 
tered the room, inſtead of anſwering the maid, tlie 
landlady, s! herſelf to the mfſtreſs, began the 


following fpecch : © Good lack-a-day ! why there 


| 1 whoa Ree] have FORTE K 1 "OMEN the love- 
| | lieft . 


5 . was the e ae Jones met the Quaker... 
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eſt . that ever eye beheld. Ifackens, . Madam, 
it is no wonder the ſquire run on ſo about your 
Ladyſhip.. He told me, indeed, you was the fineſt 
lady in the world, and to be ſure ſo you be; Mercy 
on bim, poor heart, I bepitied him, ſo I did, when he 
uſed, to hug his pillow, and call it his dear Madam 1 
Sophia. — I did all I could to diſſuade him from going 
to the wars: I told him there were men enow that 
were good for nothing elſe but to be killed, that had 
not the love of ſuch fine, ladies. Sure, ſays So- 
phia, 4 the good woman is diſtrafted,? . 
cries the landlady, I am not diſtracted. What, 
doth your lady ſnip think I don't know then ? I aſſure 


you he told me all'—* What ſaucy, fellow,“ eries 


Honour, told you any thing of my lady? No 
ſaucy. fellow,? anſwered the landlady, * but the young 
gentleman, you inquired. after, and a very pretty gen- 
tleman he is, and he loves Madam Sophia Weſtern to 
the bottom of his ſoul.'—+ He love my lady ! I'd 
have you to know;. woman, ſhe is meat for his maſter.“ 
— Nay, Honour,” ſaid Sophia, interrupting her, 
© don't be angry, with. the good woman; ſhe intends 
no harm. No, marry, don't I,“ anſwered the land- 
lady, emboldened by the ſoft accents of Sophia, and 
then launched into a long narrative, too tedious to be 
| here ſet down, in which ſome paſſages dropped, that 
gave a little offence to Sophia, and much more to her 
waiting-woman, who hence took occaſion to abuſe 
poor Jones to her miltreſs the moment they were 
alone together, ſaying, that he muſt be a very pitiful 
fellow, and could have no love for a lady, whoſe name 
he would thus proſtitute in an ale-houſe. 7 
Sophia did not ſec his behaviour in fo very FA 
tageous a light, and was perhaps more pleaſed with 
the violent raptures of his love (which the landlady 
exaggerated as much as ſhe had done every other cir- 
cumſtance), than ſhe was offended with the reſt ; and 


2 the e the whole to the extravagance, or 
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rather ebullience of his paſſion, and, _ the openneſs 
of his heart. ; 
This incident, however, king 8 re. 
in her mind, and placed in the moſt odious colours by 
Honour, ſerved to heighten aud give credit to thoſe 
- unlucky oceurrences'at Upton, and aſſiſted the wait- 
ing-woman in her endeavours to make her miſtreſs 
1 cam; from that inn without ſeeing Jones. * 8 
The landlady, finding Sophia ec to ſtay no 
Io onger than til] her horfes were ready, and that with- 
out either t ſoon withdrew; when 
Honour began to take her miſtreſs to taſk ( forindecd 
| ſhe uſed great freedom); and after a long harangue, 
in which ſhe reminded her of her intention to go to 
London, and gave frequent hints of the impropriety 
of purſuing a young fellow, ſhe at laſt concluded 


* 
* - 


with this ſerious exhortation: For Heaven's ſake, 


Madam, conſider what vou are "about, and er 
you are going.“ 
This advice to a dy, wks had Already bebe near 


forty miles, and in no very ee ſeaſon, may 


ſeem footiſh enough. It may; be ſuppoſed, ſhe had 


well confidered and reſolved this already; nay, Mrs 


Honour, by the hints ſhe threw out, ſeemed to think 
ſo; and this, I doubt not, is the opinion of many 
en who have, I make no doubt, been long ſince 
well. convinced of the purpoſe of our heroine, and 
have f ene her dor it as a wanton bag- 
„ 83 Fe V. 

1 But, in weality, 2 was not the ſet Sophia had 
been lately ſo dillraRted between hope and fear, her 
duty and love to her father, her hatred to Blifil, her 
eompaſſion, and (why ſhould we not confeſs the 
truth 2) her love for Jones; which laſt the behaviour 
of her father, of her aunt, of every one ele, and more 
particularly of Jones himſelf, had blown into a flame, 
that her mind was in that confuſed ſtate, which may 
be tevty ſaid to make us ignorant" what we do, or 

| ' whither 
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whither we go, or rather indeed inqiffereüt 28 6e the 
E er 202 


conſequence of either. © 
The prudent and ſage advice of her maid produced, 
however, ſome cool reflection; and ſhe at length de- 
rermined to go to Glouceſter, and thence” do Procee 
direRly to'London,” „„ „ ben 
But, unluckily, a few miles before ſhe entered that 
town, ſhe met the hack- attorney, who, a8 ſe before 
mentioned, had dined there with Mr Jones! This 
fellow being well known to Mrs Honour, K pped 
and ſpoke to her; of which Sophia at that time 
little notice, more than to enquirg who he Was. 
But having had a more particylar account "from 
Honour, of this man 'afterwards at Glouceffer, apd 
| hearing of the great expedition he uſually made in 
travelling, for which E hath been before obſerved} ' 
he was particularly famous; recollecting likewiſe, 
that ſhe had overheard Mrs Honour inform him, that 
they were going to Glouceſter, ſhe began to fear left 
her father might, by this fellow's means, be able to 
trace her to that city ; wherefore, if ſhe ſhould there 
ſtrike into the London road, ſhe apprebended he 
would certainly be able to overtake her. She there= 
fore altered her reſolution ; and having. hired horſes 
to go a week's journey, a way which ſhe did not in- 
tend to travel, the again ſet forward, after a flight re- 
freſhment, contrary to the deſire and earneſt entrea- 
ties of her maid, and to the no leſs vehement remon- 
ſtrances of Mrs Whitefield, who, from good breeding, 
or perhaps from good nature (for the poor young 
lady appeared much fatigued), preſſed her very heart» 
ily to ſtay that evening at Glouceſter. | | 
Having refreſhed herſelf only with ſome tea, and 
with lying about two hours on the bed, while her 
horſes were getting ready, ſhe reſolutely left Mrs 
Whitefield's about eleven at night, and ſtriking di- 
rectly into the Worceſter road, within leſs than four 
hours arrived at that very inn where we laſt ſaw her. 
Vor . 5 wan 
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: * Having: has traced our heroine very particularly 
back 805 her departure, till her arrival at 3 4 
we ſhall in à very few words bring her father to the 
Tame place; who having received = firſt ſcent from 
te poſtaboy who conducted his daughter to Ham- 
© brook, very eafily traced her afterwards to Glou- 

cciter ; whence he purſued her to Upton, as he had 

Learned Mr Jones had taken that route, (for Partridge, 
2o ule the ſquire's expreſſion, leſt every where a u 
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_ Tent. behind him,) and he doubted not in the lea 
but Sophia travelled, or, as he phraſed it, ran the 


Tame way. He uſed indeed a very coarſe expreſſion, 
which need not be here inſerted ; as fox-hunters, who 
alone would underſtand it, will cafily ſuggeſt it ts 
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A our laſt katie ag Jig why: be fuppoſed ta te. - 


have treated that formidable ſet of men, who are 
called critics,” with more freedom than becomes us, 
fince they exact, and indeed generally receive, 1 
condeſcenſion from authors. We ſhall in this, there- 
fore, give the reaſons of our conduct to this auguſt 
body; and here we ſhall,” perhaps, place them in a 
light ! in which they have; not bitherto been ſe. 
This word critic is of Greek derivation, and ſigni- 
fies Judgment. Hence I preſume! ſome-perſons'who 
| have not underſtood the original, and have ſeen the 
Eogliſh tranſlation of the primitive, have: concluded, 
that it meant judgment in the legal ſenſe, inc which ĩt 
is frequently uſed as equivalent to-condemnation. + - 
I am the rather inclined to be of that opinion, | as 
the greateſt number of critics hath of late years been 
W the , Many ene „ 
> | om 
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p ir, perhaps, of ever riſing to the bench 
In 2 have placed themſelves on the 
benchesYat tie pl uſe, where they have exerted 
their judicial capacity, and have een judgment, i. e. 
eondemned without mercey. 
The gentlemen wodld pefhaps be well enough 
pleaſed; if we wer to leave'them thus compared to. 
O of Þfſe npſt important and Honourdble offices in 
the een bed and if we 2 — to apply ts. 
their favour, we would do ſo: but as we deſign to 
deat” very Hmeersty,; and -plaiklyterog with: them, we 
muſt remind them of another officer of juſtice, of a 
much lower rank t whow,-'as [they not only pro- 
nounce, but execute ome ak judgwent, Nur bear 
likewiſe ſome xe e n | 
But, in fo 2 5 "afother ie et in which 
' theſe modern critic . wg great juſtice and pro- 
-priety be ſeen, and t of a common ſlanderer. 
If a perſon who pries into the characters of others, 
with no other defign' bur to Giſcover their faults, and 


to publiſh them to the world, deferves the title of 4 


anderer ile reputation of: men, why' ſhould not 4 
eritics who reads willl the ſame malevolent view, be | 


ee avec ba woman EF 


72 * E 


94 „ 
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__»» Viee+bathi ot}, 8 a more bis flare: ; fas 
| diety produces not a more; odious verminz:; nor can the 
devil receive a: guelt: more*worthy of him, nor poſſibly 
more welcome to him, than a flanderer. The world, 
Jam afraid, regards not this monſter. with half the 
 abhorrence which he deſerves; and 1 am more afraid 
ta aſſign the reaſon of this e lenity ſhewn to- 
watds him: yet it is certain, that the thief looks in- 
nodent in the: compariſon 3. nay, the murderer. himfelf 
- can ſeldom ſtand in competition with his guilt : for 
flander is a more cruel weapon than a ſword, as the 


wounds: which the former gives are always incurable; 


| eee * » ”= e and that the 
: Ft. | r > | wh dae 
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. and: wall execrable of all, which bears un exact; 7 
analogy to the vice here 67 againſt, and that 


n: a means of rey F ſo. baſe, and yet ſo: 
le that it was once wiſely diftinguiſhed by our. 
laws from all other murders, in the ai ſe erity 
of the puniſhment. > _.. 1 
Befides the dreadful milchiefs * by 1 0 
the baſeneſs of the means by which thay: are effected, 
there are other circumſtances that highly aggravate 
its atrocious quality; for it often proceeds from na 
provocation, and ſeldom. promiſes. itſelf any. reward, 
unleſe ſome black and infernal mind may promiſe a 
reward in the thoughts of having OTE on ruin 
and miſery of another. at 
8 hath ur touched this nice, when 
he fays. | 


Who fleals my parſe ſeals was; "is . nothing; 

Tas mine, "tir bir, and hath bern [ave to cage tg oy 
But he that filche} from me my good name, 7 
Robs me of that Wien NOT EXRICHES mts” 
Bor MAKES ME POOR INDEED. | 


With all this my good reader will Joubtlefs 8 

but much of it will probably ſeem too ſevere, when ap- 
plied to the ſlanderer of books. But let it here be 
conſidered, that both proceed from the fame. wicked 
diſpoſition of mind, and are alike void of the excuſe. 
of temptation. Nor ſhall we conclude the injury done 
this way to be very. flight; when we confider a. book. 
as the author's offspring, and indeed as the child of 
his brain. 1 

The reader who hath ſuffered his RY to continue 

hitherto in a virgin ſtate, can have but a very. 1 
quate idea of 155 kind of paternal fondaeſs, To 
ſuch we may parody the tender enclamation of 5 Et 
duff, Alas | thou haſt written no book But the 
author whoſe muſe hath brought forth, will feel the + 
TOI 1 perhaps wilt accompany me with he f 
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. pI if his darling be alreidy no more); while D 
_ mention the uneaſtneſs with which the big muſe bears 
about het burden ; ; the painful labour with which ſhe 
Produces it; and; laſtly, the cate, the fondneſs with 
which the tender father nourrfhes his favourite, till it 


be brou 17 lod to maturity, and produced into the world. 
Nor is there any pater nal fondheſs which feeths leſs 


It to favour of abſolutè inftin&, and which may fo well 


be reconciled to worldly wiſdom, as this. Theſe 
children may moſt truly be called the riches of their 
Father; aud many of them have, with true filial piety, 
fed their parent in his old age: fo that not only the 


affection, but the intereſt of the author, may be highly 
injured by theſe ſlanderers, whoſe ENT. breath 


brings kis book to an untimely end. 
' Laſtly, the flander of a book is, in truth, the flan⸗ 
der of the author: for as uo one can call another 


| baftard,. Without calling. the. mother a whore, ſo nei- 


ther can any. one give the names of /ad tuff, horrid 
nomſenſe, &c, to a book, without calling the author a 
N which thou gb, in a moral. ſenſe, it is a 
preferable appellation to that. of villain, is perhaps 
tather more injurious to his worldly intereſt. 

> Now, however ludicrous all} this may appear to 
ſome, others, 1 doubt not, will feel and acknowledge 
Ave truth bf ir: hay, may perhaps think 1 have not 
Treated the fubject with decent fotemnity ; but ſurely 


man thay fpeak truth with à ſmiling countenance. 


Fri reality, 10 depreciate a book maliciopſly, or even 
Wantomy, is zt ſeaſt a very ill-natured office; and a 


_ © Mmoroſle ſnarling « critic may, 1 believe, be ſuſpeed to 


be's bad man. 
Iwill therefore dente in the remaining part 
ot this ehapter, to explain the marks of this charac- 


Ter, and to ſhew what criticiſm I here intend to ob- 


Mate: for J can never be underſtood, unleſs by the 


very perſons here meant, to inſinuate that there are 
22 228 Judges of Cnr or to endeavour to ex» 


Ws. clude 


— 


clude 0 the commonwealth of literdturez, ay, of 
thoſe noble eritics,: to whoſe labours:theiJearned-warld 


are ſo greatly indebted. Such were Ariſtotle, Ho- 185 


race, and Longinus, among the ancients; Dacier 
and Boſſu among the French, and ſome perbaps a- 
mog vs; who have certainly been ae ae. to exet 
eute at leaſt a judicial authority in foro litrrario. 
Bot without aſcertaining all the proper qualiſiea - 
Helv of 4 critic, which I have touched on elſewherez 
I think I may very boldly object to the cenfures of 
any one, paſt upon ares which he - hath not himſelf 
read. Such cenſurers as theſe, whether they ſpealt 
from their own/ guels or ſuſpicion, or from the # 


and opinion of others, may properly be ſaid to late 


on the reputation of the book they condemn. 

Such may likewiſe be ſuſpected of dſerving this 
Ae who, without aſſigning any particular 
faults, condemn the whole in genera] defamatory 
terms; ſuch as vile, dull, d—n'd tuff, . &c. and par» 
ticukerly by the uſe of the monoſyllable row; a word 
which becomes the mouth of no Critic wp is not 
RIGHT HONOURABLE, 

Again though there may be ſpade faults juſtly af. 
ſigned in the work, yet if theſe are not in the moſt 
effertial parts, or, if they are compenſated by great- 
er besuties, it will ſavour rather of the malice of 

| Nlanderer than of the judgment of a true critic; to. 
pals a ſevere ſentence upon the whole, merely on ac» 
count of {ome vicigus patt. This i 18 een ee 
to the ee or Horace. 
S ? R by 
Fe erum uli N nitext in 3 non „ ego pauecis 
Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 


"Hut humana eee cavit natura ien 
But ben the: 3 more in bender, db, 
bt TY am hs... mes morn (hal 
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| © For; as Martial 9. Ale; nog 164; Had. 1 5 
| No book cam be otherwiſe compoſed. All beauty of 
Character, as well as fof countenance, and indeed of 
: thing human, is to be tried in this manner. 
Cruel indeed would it be, if ſuch à work as this biſ- 

- tory, which hath employed ſome thouſands of hours | 
in the compoſing, ſhould. be liable to be condemned, 
becauſe ſome particular chapter, or perhaps chapters, 
may be obnoxious to very juſt and ſenſible objeclions. 
And yet nothing is more common than the moſt ri- 

us ſentence upon books ſupported by ſuch objec» 

| Hons, which, iß they were rightly taken, (and that 

they are not always), do by no means go to the me-. 
rit of the whole. In the theatre eſpecially, a ſingle 

expreifion,' which doth not coincide with the taſte of 
the audience, or with any individual critic of that au 

 Gience, is ſure to be hiſſtd; and one ſcene, which 

ſhould be diſapproved, would hazard the whole piece. 

Po write within fuch ſevere rules as theſe, is as im- 
Fos as to live up to ſome ſplenetic opinions; and 

we judge according to the ſentiments. of ſome cri- 
tics, A. — ſome Chriſtians, no author will be ſaved 
| in (han ad cabs and no man in the next. ; 


CHAP. 1. 


The adventures which 4 Sophia met with after ber having 
h e, YER z 
= hiſtory, juſt before it was obliged wo tm {| 
. about, and travel backwards, had mentioned p 
the departure of Sophia and her maid from the inn: 


-- we un now therefore e the * of that lovely 
: W | 
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ereature, and leave her unworthy a a linle-longee 
to bemoan his ill loek, or ee his ill conduct. 

Sopbia having directed her guide to travel through © 
by-roads acroſs the country, they riow paſſed» the Ses. 


vern, and had ſcarce got a mile from the inn, when 


the young lady, looking behind her, ſaw ſeveral} hor. 


ſes coming ws on full ſpeed. This greatly alarm. 
ed her fears, and ſhe called to the 1 ta put on as 


1 as poſſible. 


He immediately . ad away they ks 


at full gallop. | But the faſter: they went, the faſter 


were they followed; and as the horſes behind were 


ſomewhat ſwiſter than thoſe before, ſo. the former 
were at length dvertaken. A happy eireumſtance for- 
poor Sophia; whoſe fears, joined to her fatigue, had 
almoſt overpowered her ſpirits 3 but ſhe was now in- 


ſtantly relieved by a female voice, that greeted her in 
the ſofteſt manner, and with the utmoſt aivility. 'Phis 
Leerer Sophia, as ſoon” as ſhe could recover her 


cath, with like civility, and with the higheſt . 5 


faction to herſelf, returned. 


be: rellen de joimdd Hopi eee, 


given her ſuch terror, conſi ſted, like her own com- 


pany, of two females and a guide. The two parties 


proceeded three full miles together, before any one 


offered again to open their mouths z when our hero- 


ine, having pretty well got the better of ber fear, 


(but yet being ſomewhat ſurpriſed that the other till. 


continued tu attend her, as ſhe purſued no great road, 


and had already paſſed through ſeveral turnings), ac- 


coſted the ſtrange lady in a moſt obliging tone, and 
faid, She was very happy to find they were both tra- 


velling the ſame way. The other, who, like a ghoſt, | # 
only wanted to be obe to, readily auſwered, That 


the happineſs was eating hers; that ſhe was a per- 
fect ſtranger in that country, and was ſo overjoyed 


at meeting a companion of ker on ſex, that the bad 
* been gp of an impertinence which r_ FT 
» i 
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between x Þ 85 two ladies; for Mrs 
Honour had now given place to the fine habit of the 
ſtranger, and had 


allen into the rear. But though 
Sophia had great curioſity to know why the other 
lady continued to travel on through the ſame by- 
roads with herſelf, nay, though this gave her ſome 
uneaſineſs; yet da or modeſty, or fome other con- 
. fideration, reſtrained her from aſking the queſtion. 
The ſtrange lady now laboured under a difficulty 
which appears almoſt below the 5e of hiftory to 
mention. Her bonnet had been from her head 
not leſs than five times within the laſt mile; nor could 
ſhe come at any ribbon or handkerchief to tie it un- 
der her chin. When Sophia was informed of this, 
ſhe immediately ſupplied her with a handkerchief for 
| this purpoſe: which, while ſhe was pulling from her 
pocket, ſhe perhaps too much neglected the mana 
ll meat of her horſe; for the beaſt now unluckily mak- 
4 ing a falſe -ttep, Felt upon his ——_ and threw his 
| fair rider from his back. 


| 
Though Sophia came head · foremoſt to the neh 
| | = fhe happily received not the leaſt damage; and the 
. _ came circumftances which had perhaps contributed to 
| _ _ her fall, now preſerved her from confufion;. for the 
lane which they were then paſſing, was narrow, and 
very much overgrown with trees, ſo that the moon 
could here-afford very little light, and was moreover, 
at preſent, ſo obſcured in a 4 that it was almoſt 
perfectly dark. By theſe means the young lady's 
modeſty, which was extremely delicate, eſcaped as 
free from injury as her limbs, and ſhe was once more 
reinſtated in her ſaddle, havin received. no other 6 
barm than a little fright by her fall. 
Pay- light at length appeared in its full luktre; ; aid J 
now the two ladies, who were riding over a common, 
ſice by fide, looking ſtedfaſtly at each other, at the 
_ ame moment both their eyes, Dome Rees both theiy 3 
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horſes ſtopt, and both „ ſpeaking together, with equal 
Joy pronounced, the one dhe name of n the o- 
ther that of Harriet. 

This unexpected encounter ſurpriſed the ladies 
much more than I believe it will the ſagacious reader, 
who muſt have imagined that the ſtrange lady could 
be no other than Mrs Fitzpatrick, the couſin of Miſe 
Weſtern, whom we before mentioned to have ſal- 
lied from the Inn a few minutes after her. 

So great was the ſurpriſe and joy which theſe two 
_ eoufins conceived at this meeting, (for they had for- 
merly been moſt intimate acquaintance and friends, 
and had long lived together with their Aunt Weſ⸗ 
tern), that it is i ble to recount half the con- 
N e which paſſed between them, before ei- 

er aſked a very natural queſtion of the others name 
Iy, whither ſhe was going. 

This at laſt, however, came firſt framd Mrs Fitz 
patrick; but, eaſy and natural as the queſtion may 

| ſeem, Sophia found it difficult to give it a very ready 
and certain anſwer. She begg ec her couſin, there- 
Fore, to ſuſpend all curiofity Fink they arrived at ſome 
inn, which, 1 ſuppoſe,” ſays ſhe, can hardly be 
far diftant z and believe me, Harriet, I ſuſpend as 
much curioſity on my fide : for indeed I believe our 
aſtoniſhment is pretty equal. ; 
Ihe converſation which paſſed botany the Jadies 
en the road, was, I apprehend, little worth relating; 
and leſs certainly was that between the two waiting- 
women: for they likewiſe began to pay their com- 
pliments to each. other. As for the guides, they 
were debarred from the pleaſure of diſcourſe, the one 
being placed in the van, and the other obliged to 
bring up the rear. 
Ia this poſture they travelled many hours, till they 
came into a wide and well-beaten road, which, as 
they: turned to the right, ſoon brought them to a 


"er fair n inn, W they all N * 
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To fatigued was Sophia, that, as-ſhe had fat her horfe 
Uuring the laſt five or fix miles with great difficulty, 
ſo was ſhe now incapable of difmounting from him 
without affiftance. This the landlord, who had hold of 
her Horſe, prefently Fj „offered ta lift her in 
e 
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| His arms from her ſaddle, andthe too readily accepted 
the tender of his ſervice. © Indeed, Fortune ſeems to 
have reſolved to put Sophia to the bluſh that day, 
and the ſecond malicious attempt ſucceeded: better 
chan the firſt ; for my landlord had no ſooner received 
the young lady in his arms, than his feet, which the 
gout had lately very feverely handled, gave way, and 
down he tumbled ; but, at the fame time, with no 
Tets dexterity than gallantry, contrived to throw him- 
ſelf under his charming burden, ſo that he alone re- 
veired any bruife from the fall; for the great injury 
which happened to Sophia, was a violent ſhock given to 
her modeſty, by an immoderate grin, which, at her riſ- 
ing from the ground, ſhe obſerved in the countenances 
of moſt of the by-ſtanders. This made her ſuſpect 
what had really happened, and what we ſhall not here 
relate, for the indulgence of thoſe readers who are ca- 
— 2 of laughing at the offence | pre to 'a young 
ady*s delicacy. Accidents of this kind we have ne- 
ver regarded in a comical light; nor will we ſcruple 
to ſay, that he muſt have a very- inadequate idea of 
the modeſty of a beautiful young woman, who would 
_ wiſh to facrifice it to fo paltry a ſatisfaction as can 
e WO roo eo 
Amis fright and ſhock, joined to the violent fatigue 
which both her mind and body had undergone, almoſt q 
overcame the excellent conftitution of Sophia, and ſhe | 
Had ſcarce ftrength ſufficient to totter into the inn, 
leaning on the arm of her maid; Here ſhe was no 
Tooner feated, than ſhe called for a glaſs of water; 
but Mrs Honour, very judiciouſly, in my opinion, 
Changed it into a plaſs of wine. We 2M 
Mrs Fitz patrick, hearing from Mrs Honour that 
= PI Sophia 


was viſibly neceſſary 
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Sophia had not been in bed duting, the” two laf 


nights, and obſerving her to look very pale and wan 
with fatigue, earneſtly entreated her to refreſh” her- 


ſelf with ſome ſleep. She was yet a ſtranger to her 


hiſtory, or her apprehenſions; but had ſhe known 
both, ſhe' would have given the ſame advice: for reſt _ 
57 her; and their long journey 

through by roads, ſo entirely removed all danger of 
purſuit, that ſne was herſelf perfectly eaſy on that ac- 
count. — 8 > 1 - 

Sophia was eaſily prevailed on to follow the coun- 
ſel of her friend, which was heartily ſeconded by her 
maid. Mrs Fitzpatrick likewiſe offered to bear her 


coufin company, which Sophia, with much complaiſ- 


ance, accepted. 4 905 „ 

The miſtreſs was no ſooner in bed, than the maid 
prepared to follow her example. She began to make 
many apologies to her ſiſter Abigail for leaving her 
alone in ſo horrid a place as an inn; but the other 
ſtopped her ſhort, being as well inclined to a nap as 
herſelf, and defired the honour of being her bed-fellow. 
Sophia's maid agreed to give her a ſhare of her bed, 
but put in her claim to all” the honour. So, after 
many court'ſies and compliments, to bed together 
went the waiting- women, as their miſtreſſes had done 


before them. | 


It waz uſual with my landlord (as indeed it is with" 
the whole fraternity) to enquire particularly of all the 
coachmen, footmen, poſtboys, and others, into the | 
names of all his gueſts ; what their eſtate was, and 

where it lay. It cannot therefore be wondered at, 
that the many particular circumſtances which attend“ 
ed our travellers, and eſpecially their retiring all to 
ſleep at ſo extraordinary and unuſual an*hour as ten 


in the morning, ſhould excite his curioſity. As ſoon, 


therefore, as the guides entered the kitchen, lie be- 
gan to examine who the ladies-were, and whence they” 
came ; but the guides, though they faithfully related 

Vox. III. a „ 
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all they knew, gave him very little ſatisfaction; on 
the contrary, they rather inflamed his curioſity than 
JJC 

This landlord bad the character, among all his 


, * >» 


_neighbours, of being a very ſagacious fellow. He 
was thought to ſee. e deeper into things 
than any man in the pariſh, the parſon himſelf not 
excepted. Perhaps his look had contributed not a 
little to procure him this reputation; for there was 
in this ſomething wonderfully wiſe and ſignificant, eſ- 
ially when he had a pipe in his mouth, which, in- 
deed, he ſeldom was without. His behaviour, like- 
wiſe, greatly aſſiſted in promoting the opinion of his 
wiſdom. In his deportment he was ſolemn, if not 
ſullen; and when he ſpoke, which was ſeldom, he 
always delivered himſelf in a flow voice ; and though 
his ſentences were ſhort, they were {till interrupted 
with many hum's and ha's, ay ay's, and other ex- 
pletives ; fo that though he accompanied his words 
with certain explanatory geſtures, ſuch as ſhaking or 
nodding the head, or pointing with his fore- finger, he 
generally left his hearers to underſtand more than he 1 
expreſſed; nay, he commonly gave them a hint, that 
he knew much more than he thought proper to diſ- 
gloſe. This laft circumſtance alone, may indeed very 
well account for his character of wiſdom, fince men 
are. ſtrangely inclined to worſhip what they do not 
underſtand: a grand fecret, upon which ſeveral impoſers 
en mankind have totally relied for the ſucceſs of their 
This polite perſon now taking his wife aſide, aſked 6 
Her, © what ſhe thought of the ladies lately arrived ? A 
Think of them!“ Raid the wife, why, what ſhould 
1 think of them?“ I know,” anſwered he, what j 
I think. The guides tell ftrange ſtories. One pre- / 
tends to be come from Glouceſter, and the other from | 
Upton ;- aud neither of them, for what I can find, | 
Sun tell whither they are going. But, what people 
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ever travel acrofs the country-from Upton” hither, ef- 
pecially to London? And one of the maid-ſervants, 
before ſhe alighted from the horſe, aſked, if this was 
not the London road? Now I have put all theſe cir- 
cumſtances together, and whom do you think 1 have 
found them out to be? © Nay,” anſwered ſne, you 
know I never pretend to gueſs at your diſcoveries: 
1 good girl, 
under the chin; I muſt own you have always ſub» 
mitted to my knowledge of theſe matters. Why, 
then, depend upon it ; mind what 1 ſay—depend 
upen it they are certainly ſome of the rebel ladies, 
who, they ſay, travel with the young Chevalier, and 
have taken a round-about way to eſcape the Duke's 
army.“ 

15 Huſband, quoth the wife, you have certainly 
hit it; for one of them is dreſſed as fine as any prin- 
ceſs; and, to be ſure, ſhe looks for all the world 
like one.— But yet, when I confider one thing'— 
When you conſider “' cries the landlord contemp- 
tuouſly——: Come, pray let's hear what you con- 
ſider.—“ Why, it is,“ anſwered the wife, that 'ſhe - 
is too humble to be any very great lady; for while 
our "Betty was warming the beds ſhe called her no- 
thing but child, and my dear, and ſweetheart ; and 
when Betty offered to pull off her ſhoes and ſtockings, 
ſhe would not ſuffer Lars ſaying, ſhe would not * 
her the trouble. 

Pooh l' anſwered the huſband, *< that ö is nothing, 
Doſt think, becauſe you have ſeen ſome great ladies 
rude and 8 to perſons below them, that none of 
them know how to behave themſelves, when they 
come beforè their inferiors? I think I know people of 
faſhion when I ſee them: 1 think I do. Did not ſhe 
call for a glaſs of water when the came in ? Another 
| fort of woman would have called for a dram; you 
know they would. If ſhe be not a woman of ver 
great quality, ſell me for a fool; and, I believe, thoſe 

„ 55 5 who 


replied he, chucking her be 
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ho. buy me will have a bad bargain. - Now, would 


a woman of her quality travel without a footman, un- 
Iſs pg ſome ſuch extraordinary occafion ? . Nay, 


40 be ſure, huſband,” cries the, © you. know theſe 


matters better than I, or moſt folk.* I think I do 


know ſomething,” ſaid he. To be ſure,” anſwered 


the wife, „ the poor little heart looked ſo piteous, - 


| hen ſhe fat down in the chair, I proteſt I could 


Bot help having a compaſſion for her, almoſt as much 


F if ſhe had been a poor body. But what's to be 


done, huſband ? If an ſhe be a 3 I ſuppoſe you 


 zntend to betray her up to the court. Well, ſhe's a 


tweet. tempered, good humoured lady, be what ſhe 
3 refrain from crying, when [I 

hear ſhe is hanged or beheaded.” « Pooh! anſwered 
the huſband-;—*+ but as to what's to be done, it is 
not ſo eaſy a matter to determine. I hope, before ſhe 
des away, we ſhall have the news of a battle: for 
I the Chevalier ſhould get the better, ſhe may gain 
us intereſt at court, and make our fortunes without 


- betraying | her.“ WHT that's true,” replied the 


Wife; and T heartily hope ſhe will have it in her 


power. Certainly ſhe's a ſweet good lady; it would 
80 horribly againſz me to have her come to any berm.“ 


* Pooh , crics the landlord, © women are always fo 


11 tendersbearted. Why, you will not harbour rebels, 
would you ? © No certainly,” anſwered the wife; 


© and as for the betraying her, come what will on't, 
no body can blame us; it 1s what any body would do 
— our caſe.? 


While our politic landlord, who had not, we ſee, 


esd the reputation of great wiſdom among 
is neighbours, was engaged i in debating” this matter 


With bimlelf, (for he paid little attention to the opi- 


nion of his wife), news arrived that the rebels had gi- 
ven the Duke the lip, and had got a day's march to- 
wards London; and ſoon after arrived a famous Ja- 
able ſquire, who, * great Joy io his counte- 

| dance, 


gcquipped our heroine, the charits of Mrs Fuzpatrick,. 
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nanee, ſhook the landlord by the hand, ſaying, 6 AlPs 
our own, boy ; ten thouſand honeſt Fren med are, 
landed in Suffolk. Old England for ever!] ten thou- 
ſand French, my brave lad! 1 am going to tap de. 
directly. IE! 
|  ' This news determined the opiaton "of the wiſe man, 
and he reſolved to make his court to the young lady, 
when ſhe aroſe; for he had now (he ſaid) diſcovered 
He was no en than 3 Jenny Cameron * 


CHAP. III. 


4 very ſhort chapter, in which however-is a fun, a. moins 
8 Har, and an W e Ts 


HE ſun (for he keeps very wolf doors at this 
time of the year) had been ſome time retired to 
reſt, when Sophiz- aroſe, greatly refreſhed by her 
| ſleep ; which, ſhort as it was, nothing but her ex» 
treme fatigue could have oceafioned : for though ſhe 
had told her maid, and perhaps herſelf. too, that ſhe 
was perfectly eaſy when ſhe left Upton, yet it is cer- 
tain her mind was a little affected with. that malady 
which is attended with all the reſtleſs ſymptoms of a 
fever, and is perhaps the very diſtemper which phy- 
ficians mean (if they mean any thing) by the fever on 
the ſpirits. | 
Mrs Fitzpatrick likewiſe left her bed at the 17 
time; and, having ſummoned her maid, immediately 
dreſſed herſelf. She was really a very pretty woman, 
and, had ſhe been in any other company but that of 
Sophiny might have been thought beautiful ; but when 
rs Honour, of her own accord, attended (for her 
miſtreſs would not ſuffer her to be waked,) and had 


who had performed the office of the morning-ſtar,. 
and had. preceded. greater lories, ſhared the fate of 


F 
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that ſtar, and were totally eclipſed the moment theſe 
glories ſhone forth. 

Perhaps Sophia never looked more beautiful than 
le did at this inſtant. We ought not therefore to 
condemn the maid of the inn for her hyperbole, Who, 
hen ſhe deſcended, after having lighted the fire, de- 
dclared, and ratified it with an oath, that if ever there 
eee an angel upon earth, ſhe was now above-ſtairs.. 

Sophia had acquainted her couſin with her deſigu 
to go to London; and Mrs Fitzpatrick had agr ved 
to accompany her: for the arrival of her huſband at 
Upton, had put an end to her defign of going to 

Bath, or to ber aunt Weftern, They bad therefore 
no ſooner finiſhed their tea, than Sophia propoſed to 
ſet out, the moon then ſhining extremely bright; and 
as for the froſt, ſhe defied it: nor had ſhe any of thoſe 
apprehenſions which” many young ladies would have 
felt at travelling by night ; * . had, as we have 
before obſerved, ſome rde degree of natural courage; 
and this, her preſent ſenſations, which bordered ſome- 
what ah deſpair, greatly increaſed. Beſides, as ſhe 
had already travelled twice with ſafety, by the light 
of the moon, ſhe was the better eempboldened to 22 1 
©. doit a third time. 
The diſpoſition of Mrs Fitzpatrick was more time- 
rous; for though the greater terrors had conquered 
the leſs, and the preſence of her huſband had driven 
her away at ſo unſea ſonable an hour from Upton, yet 
being now arrived at a place where ſhe thought her- 
ſelf fofe from his purſuit, theſe Jeffer terrors of | know 
not what, operated fo ſtrongly, that ſhe earneſtly er- 
treated her couſin to ſtay ell the next morning, and 
not to expoſe RE to the Sanger of travelling by 
night. 
| Sophia, who was Fieldio to an exceſs, when ſhe 
350 00d neither laugh nor reaſon her couſin out of theſe 
5 ap rehenſions, at laſt gave way to them. Perhaps, 
e, bad ſhe Swe? of her father's arrival at Up- 
| "OY | 


com 
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ton, it ils ht have been more difficult. 5 
ſuaded 3 for as to Jones, ſhe had, I am afraid, no 
reat hotror at the thoughts of being overtaken by 
| | ga nay, to confeſs the truth, I believe ſhe m_— 
wiſhed than feared it: though I might honeſtly e- 
0 vgh have concealed this with from the reader, as it 
was one of thoſe fecret ſpontaneous emotions of the 
foul to which the reaſon is often a ſtranger. | 

When our young ladies had determined to remain 
all that evening in their-inn, they were attended by 

the landlady, who deſired to know what their lady- 

ſhips would be pleaſed, to eat. Such charms were 

there in the voice, in the manner, and in the affable 

deportment of Sophia, that ſhe raviſhed the landlady 

to the higheſt degree; and that good woman, conclud- 

ing that ſhe had be Jenny Cameron, became in 

a moment a ſtaunch Jacobite, and wiſhed heartily 
well to the young Pretender's cauſe, from the grezs 

ſweetneſs and affability with which the had been treat- 
ed by his ſuppoſed miſtreſs. 

The two couſins began now to inpert to wich o- 
ther their reciprocal curioſity te know what extraor- 
dinary aceidents on both fides occaſioned this fo 
ſtrange and unexpected meeting. At laſt Mrs Fitz- 
patrick, having obtained of Sophia a promiſe of com- 
munitating. likewiſe in her turn, began to relate, what 
the reader, if he is deſirous to know her hiſtory, vey f 
read in the ie chapter. 


de HP, N a 
The hiftory of Mrs Fitzpatrick 


RS FITZPATRICK, after a filence of a few 
moments, fetching a deep ſigh, thus began: 

* It is natural to the unhappy to feel a ſecret con- 

Cern in recolle@ting thoſe periods of their lives which 

haye been moſt delightful to them. The remems 

a 1 brance 
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Nanee * paſt pl aſures, affects us with a kind of ten- 

der grief, ke what we ſuffer for departed friends; 

and the ideas of DOA. 188 be faid to . our ima- 
Sinations. 

For this 3 1 never rellect 9 ſorrow on 
thoſe days (the happieſt far of my life) which we 
ſpent together, when both were under the care of my 

aunt Weſtern. Alas! why are Miſs Graveairs and 
Miſs Giddy no more 2 You remember, I am ſure, 
when we knew each other by no other names. In- 

_ deed, you gave the latter appellation with too much 
| | * 2 I have ſince experienced how much I deſerved 

ab You, my Sophia, was always my ſuperior in e- 

= w_ thing; and I heartily hope you! will be fo in 

Four fortune. I ſhall never forget the wiſe and ma- 
| tronly advice you once gave me, when I lamented be- 
= ing diſappointed of a ball, though you could not be 

WW hen fourteen years oe ek; my Sophy, how bleſt 
muſt; have been my fituation, e. I could think ſuch 

1 a a diſappointment a misfortune; and when indeed it 

1% | was the greateſt I had ever known !?! 

[ And yet, my dear Harriet, anſwered Sophia, © it 
was then a ſerious matter with you. Comfort your- 
ſelf therefore with thinking, that whatever you now 
lament, may hereafter appear as trifling. and con- 
temptible as a ball would at this time.“ 

« Alas, my Sophia,” replied the other lady, you 
vourſelf will think otherwiſe of my preſent. fituation ; 
Hr greatly muſt that tender heart be altered, if my 

| misfortunes do not draw many a figh, nay, many a 
tear from you. The knowledge Pi this ſhould per- 

© haps deter me from relating — Il am convinced will 

ſo much affect you.“ Here Mrs Fitzpatriek ſtop- 
ped, till, at the repeated entrenties of ep ſhe thus 
tocee det. 

FThough you muſt noel heard much of my mar- 

jage, yet as matters may probably have been miſre- 


| prelemed, I will ſet out from the very commence- 
ment 
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ment of my (unfortunate | acquaintance with my pre- 
ſent hyſband, which was at Bath, ſoon after you left 
amy aunt, and returned home to your father... 

© Among the gay young fellows. who were at this 
ſeaſon at Bath, Mr Fitzpatrick was one. He was 
.bandſome, aße, extremely gallant, and in his dreſs: 


exceeded mo 


better than by telling you he was the very: reverſe of 
every thing which he is; for he hath ruſticated bim- 
man.—But to proceed in my ſtory: The qualifica- 
tions which he,then poſſeſſed, ſo well. recommended 


bim, that, though the people of quality at that time 


lived ſeperate from the reft of the company, and ex- 
cluded them from all their parties, Mr Fitzpatrick 
found means to gain admittance... It was perhaps no 
eaſy matter to avoid him; for he required very little or 


no invitation: and as, being handſome and genteel, he 


found it no very difficult matter to ingratiate himſelf 
with the ladies; fo, he baviug frequently drawn his 
ſword, the men did not care publicly to affront him. 


Had it not been for ſome ſuch reaſons, I believe he 


would have been ſoon expelled by his own ſex; far 
ſurely he had no ſtrict title to be preferred to the 


Engliſh gentry, por did they ſeem inclined to ſhew + 


bim any extraordinary fayour. They all abuſed him 
behind his back, which might probably proceed from 
. envy ; for by the women be was well received, and 
very particularly diſtinguiſhed by them. 


« My aunt, though no perſon of quality herſelf, 
As the had always lived gbout the court, was enrolled 


in that party: for by whatever means you get into * 


the polite circle, when -yau are once there, it is ſuf- 
Keient merit for you that you are there. This ob- 


ſervation, young as you was, you could ſcarce avoid 
e, or reſerved, with 


— 


| makmg from my avnt, who was fre 


# 4 


* 


moſt. others. In ſhort, my dear, if you was 
unluckily to fee: him now, I could deſeribe bim no 


ſelf ſo long, that he is become an abſolute wild Iriſn- 


* 
— 
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* people, 708 as they bad more or leſa of this 

merit. 

And. this merit I believe it was, which prineipak 
recommended Mr Fitzpatrick to her favour ; in 

.which he ſo well fucceeded, that he was always one 

of her private parties, Nor was he baek ward in re- 


turning ſuch diſtinction; for he ſoon grew ſo very 


Particular in his behaviour to her, that the ſeandal- 
elub firſt began to take notice of it, and the better- 
diſpoſed perſons made a match between them. For 
my own part, I confeſs I made no doubt but that his 
deſigus were ftrily honourable, as the phraſe is; 
that is, to rob a lady of her fortune by way of mar- 
riage. My aunt was, I conceived, neither young e- 
nough nor handſome enough, to attract much wicked 
inclination; but ſhe had matrimonial charms in great 
abundance. © 
l I was the more 8 in this opinion, from 
the extraordinary reſpe& which he ſhewed to my ſelf, 
from the firſt moment of our acquaintance ; This I 
underſtood as an attempt to leſſen, if poſſible, that 
5 difinclination which my intereſt might — ſuppoſed to 
ive me towards the match; and I know not but in 
me meaſure it had that effect: for as I was well con- 
-tented with my own fortune, and of all people the 
leaſt a ſlave to intereſted views, ſo I could not be vio- 
lently the enemy of a man, with whoſe behaviour to 
me I was greatly pleaſed; and the more ſo, as I was 
the only object of ſuch reſpect; for be behaved at 
the ſame time to N women of quality without any 
reſpect at all. 
Be, Agreeable as this was to me, he foot Wenge it 
into another kind of behaviour, which was perhaps 
more ſo. He now put on much ſoftneſs and tender- 
neſs, and languiſhed and fighed abundantly. At 
times, indeed, whether from art or nature I will not 
determine, he gave his uſual looſe to gaiety and mirth-; 
Dat this was always in * COMPanys * 1 * 


; 
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ther women; for even in a l when be 
was not my partner, he became grave, and put on the 
ſofteſt look imaginable, the moment he approached 
me. Indeed he was in all things fo very > om tif | 
towards me, that I muſt have been blind not to have 


diſcovered it. And, and, and And you was 


more pleaſed ſtill, my dear Harriet,“ cries Sophia; 


you need not be aſhamed,” added ſhe, ſighing; for 


ſure there are irreſiſtible charms 18 dead e Which 


too many men are able to affect. + True,” anſwered 


her couſin, men, who in all other inſtances want 
eommon ſenſe, are very Machiavels in the art of love 
ing. I wiſh I did not know an inſtance.——— Well, 
ſcandal now began to be as buſy with me as it had 
before been with my aunt; and ſome good ladies did 


not ſcruple to affirm, that Mr Fitzpatrick had an * 


trigue with us both. 

But what may ſeem e my aunt never 
ſaw, nor in the leaſt ſeemed to ſuſpe& that which 
was viſible enough, I believe, from both our beha- 
viours. One would indeed think, that love quite 
puts out the eyes of an old woman; in fact, they ſo 

reedily ſwallow the addreſſes which are made to 


them, that, like an outrageous glutton, they are not 


at leiſure to obſerve. what paſſes amongſt others at the 
ſame table. This 1 have obſerved in more caſes than 
my own; and this was ſo ſtrongly verified by my 
aunt, that, though ſhe often found us together at her 
return from the pump, the leaſt canting word of his, 
pretending impatience at her abſence, cffctually ſmo- 
thered all ſuſpicion. One artifice ſucceeded with her 
to admiration; this was his treating me like a little 
child, and never calling me by any other name in her. 
pre but that of pretty miſs I his indeed did him 
ſome difſerrice with your humble ſervant ; but I ſoon 
ſaw through it, eſpecially as, in her abſence, he be- 
haved to me, as I have ſaid, in a different manner. 


However, if [ was not greatly Lear by a Bo 
Rs,” 
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We of «hich 1 bad difeortred the dengu, I fharted 
very ſeverely for it; for my aunt really conceived me 
to be what her lover (as ſhe thought him) called me, 
and treated me, in all reſpects, as a perfect infant: 
To fay the truth, I wonder ſie had not inſiſted on 
my again wearing leading- ſtringe. a, 
At laſt, my Peer (for ſo he was) thought pro- 
per, in a moſt ſolemn manner, to diſcloſe a ſecret 
which I bad known long before. He now placed all 
the love which he had pretended to my aunt, to my 
account. He lamented, in very pathetie terms, the 
encouragement ſhe had given him, and made a high 
merit of the tedious hours in which he had under- 
gone her converſation. —What ſhall I tell you, my 
dear Sophia ?—— Then 1 will confeſs the truth; I 
was pleaſed with my man; I was pleaſed with my 
' conqueſt. To rival my aunt, delighted me; to rival 
ſo many other women, charmed me. Ia ſhort, I am 
afraid I did not behave as I ſhould do, even upon the 
very firſt declaration.———1 wiſh I did not almoſt 
ive him poſitive encouragement before we parted. 
The Bath now talked loudly, I might almoſt ſay, 
roared againſt me. Several young women affected to 
"ſhun my acquaintance, not ſo much perhaps from any. 
real ſuſpicion, as from a deſire of baniſhing me from 
a company, in which I too much engroſſed their fa- 
vourite man. And here J cannot omit exprefling my 
gratitude to the kindneſs intended me by Mr Naſh, 
who took me one day afide, and gave me advice, 
which if I had followed I had been a happy woman. 
- =» Child,” ſays he, I am ſorry to ſee the familiarity 
* which ſubſiſts between you and a fellow who is alto- 
gether unworthy of you, agd, I am afraid, will prove 
your ruin. As for your old ſtinking aunt, if it was 1 
to be no injury to you and my pretty Sophia Weſ- | 
tern, (I afſure you, I repeat his words) I ſhould be 
heartily glad that the fellow was in poſſeſſion of all 
that belongs to her. I never adyiſe old women; 27 : 
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if they take it in their heads to go to the devil, it is 
no more poſſible, than worth while, to keep them 
from him. Innocence, and youth, and beauty, are 
worthy a better fate, and I would ſave them from bia 
clutches. Let me adviſe you therefore, dear child, 
never fuffer this fellow to be particular with you a- 
gain.. — Many more things he ſaid to me, which 
have now forgotten, and indeed I attended very 
little to them at that time; for inclination cantra- 
dicted all he ſaid; and beſides, I could not be per- 
ſuaded that women of quality would condeſcend to 
familiarity with ſuch a perſon as he deferibed, _* 
But I am afraid, my dear, I ſhall tire you-with 
a detail of ſo many minute circumſtances. To be 
conciſe, therefore, imagine me married; imagine me 
with my huſband, at the feet of my aunt, and then 
imagine the maddeſt woman in Bedlam in a raving 
fit; and your imagination will ſuggeſt to you no more 
than what really happened. me. 
The very next day my aunt left the place, partly 
to avoid ſeeing Mr Fitzpatrick or myſelf, and as 
much perhaps to avoid ſeeing any one elſe-; for 
though I am told ſhe hath ſince denied everything 
ftoutly, I believe ſhe was then a little confounded at 
her diſappointment. Since that time, ILhave written 
to her many letters, but never could obtain an ans 
ſwer, which I muſt own ſits. ſomewhat the heaviers 
as ſhe herſelf was, though undeſignedly, the occafign 
of all my ſufferings i for had it not been under the 
colour of paying his addreſſes to her, Mr Fitzpatrick 
would never have found ſufficietit opportunities to 
have engaged my heart, which, in other eircumſtan- 
ces, I fti]I flatter myſelf would not have been ane 
conqueſt to ſuch a perſon. Indeeff I believe I ſhould 
not have erred ſo groſsly in my choice, if Thad re- 
lied on my own judgment; but I truſted. totally to 
the opinion of others, and very faoliſuly took the 
merit of a man for granted, wm I ſaw. unizers 
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fally well received by the women. | What i. is the rea- 
fon, my dear, that we, who have underſtandings e- 
qual te the wiſeſt and greateſt of the other ſex, ſo 
often make choice of the fillieſt fellows for compa- 
nions: and favourites? It raiſes my indignation to the 
Hi pitch; to reflect on the numbers of women 
„f ſenſe who have been undone by fopls.” Here ſhe 
pauſed a moment 3: but Sophia making no Ty 


- 8 . as in the next A ae 
2 which the dale 1 KR rhea, 7 continued. 


1 W E bende at Bath no fouger this a 8 
V night after our wedding: for as to any re- 
conciliation with my aunt, there were no hopes; and 
of my fortune, not one farthing could be touched 
till I was of age, of which I now wanted more than 
dre N : My huſband, oy; act vas refolved to 


Vas har 


very eatueſtly; and inſiſted on a promiſe, which he 
had made me before our marriage, that I ſhould ne- 
ver take this jourtey againſt my conſent: and indeed 
Ineser intended to conſent to it; nor will any body, 
I believe, blame me for this reſolution; but this, 
however, Lever mentioned to my huſband; and pe- 
titioned only for the reprieve of a month; but he 
had fixed the day, and to 7 18 he obitinately ad- 
hered-.; * 11 2 I 215 1 27511 ee 2 55 
21 he evening before oor” :departute; as we were 
_ "iſputing' this point with great eagerneſs on both 
des, he ſtarted ſuddenly from his chair, and left, me 
abruptly; faying, he was going to the rooms. He 
fl out of the houſe, when I ſaw a paper ly- 

jag ba'the floor, which, I ſuppoſe, he had careleſsly 
— Dive his pocket, together with his handker- 
Miet. paper I cook up, * "Mr it do be 4 


1 * letter, 


Ta 
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letter, 1 a; no ſcruple to open and read its. and | 
indeed I read it ſo often, that I can. repeat it, to Jon 2 


alen word for word. This then was the letter: =_ 


r S 44 "4 3 
„ Te Me Baan FrrzramaICK. TIER 


1 Food 88 . 
- .. © YOURS 3 wok am n ſurpriſed - you mould 
uſe me in this manner, as have never ſeen any of 
your caſh, unleſs for one linſey - woolſey coat, and 
your bill now is upwards of 150 l. Conſider, Sir, 
how often you have fobbed me off. with your being 
ſhortly to be married to this lady, and t'other 
lady; but I can neither live on hopes or promiſes, 
nor will my woolen-draper take any ſuch in pay- 
ment. You tell me you are ſecure of having either 
the aunt or the niece, and that you might have 
married the aunt before this, whoſe Jointure, you 
ſay, is immenſe, but that you prefer the niece on 
account of her ready money. Pray, Sir, take a 
dig advice for once, and marry the firſt you can 
You-will pardon my offering my advice, as 
oy know I fincerely wiſh you well. Shall draw 
on you per next poft, in favour of Meſſts John 
Drugget and Company, at fourteen + ae n 
doubt not your honouring, and a +7; 

r 8 „ 

Your humble 3 8 

| Sax. cosofv 
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3395 Thie was he Tree word I nerd; Gueſs, my 
dear girl, gueſs. how this letter affected me.. © {You 
prefer the niece on account of her ready money y. If 
every. one of theſe words had been a dagger, 1; could 
with pleaſure have ſtabbed them into his heart + but 
I will not recount my frantic behaviour on the occa-: 
ſion. I had pretty well ſpent. my tears before his re- 
turn home; but ſufficient remains of them appeared 
in wy ole eyes. WP threw bimſelf ſullenly 11 

: 2 _ his 


; * 


10 


At length, in a haughty tone, he ſaid, I hope, 
Madam, your ſervants erke up all your things, 
for the coach will be ready by fix in the morning.“ 
My patience was totally ſubdued by this provocation; 
and I anſwered, No, Sir, there is a letter ſtill re- 
mains unpacked; and then throwing it on the table, 
I fell to upbraiding him with the moſt bitter language 
I could invent. VVV * 
Whether guilt, or ſhame, or prudence reſtrained 
Shim, I cannot ſay; but though he is the moſt paſ- 
Honate of men, he exerted no rage on this oceaßon. 
He endeavoured, on the contrary, to pacify me by 
the moſt gentle means. He ſwore, the phraſe in the 
Jetter, to which I principally objected, was not his, 
nor had he ever written any ſuch. He owned, in- 


deed, the having mentioned his marriage, and that 


preference which he had given to myſelf; but denied 
with many oaths the. having aſſigned any ſuch reaſon. 
And he excufed'the having mentioned any ſach mat- 
ter at all, on account of the: ſtraits he was in for mo» 
"ney; arifing, he faid, from his having too leng ne- 
glected his eſtate in Ireland. pn, this, he ſaid, 
which he could not bear to diſcover to me, was the 
only reaſon of his having ſo ſtrenuoufly inſiſted on 
our journey. He then uſed ſeveral very endearing 
expreſſions, - and concluded by a very fond careſs, 
and many violent proteſtations of love. 

There was one circumſtance, which, though 
be did not appeal to it, had much weight with me 
in his favour, and that was the word jointure in 
the taylor's letter, whereas my aunt never had been 
married, and this Mr Fitzpatrick well knew. —As I 
imagined, therefore, that the fellow muſt have inſert- 


ed this of his own head, or from hearſay, I perſuad- 
ed myſelf he might have ventured likewiſe on that o- 
gious: line on no better” authority. What reaſoning 
was this, my dear? was I not an advocate rather tban 


— 
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| his chair, aud for a long time we were both filent.. 


patrick. 5 Kine 1000 Oy 
Voor curioſity will excuſe me from relating any 
occurrences which paſt during our journey: for it 


* # 


as this, or appeal to it for the juſtification of my for- 
giveneſs ?—In ſhort, had he been guilty of twenty 


times as much, half the tenderneſs and fondneſs which 


he uſed, would have prevailed on me to have forgiten 


him. I now! made no farther objections to bur ſetting. 


out, which we did the next morning, and, in a little 
more than a week, arrived at the ſeat of Mr Eitz- 


would indeed be highly diſagreeable to travel it over 
again, and no leſs ſo to you to travel it over with me. 
This ſeat, then, is an ancient manſion-houſe: if 


1 was in one of thoſe merry humours in which you 


have ſo often ſeen me, I could deſcribe it to you ridi- 


_ culonſly enough. It looked as if it had been for- 


merly inhabited by a 3 Here was room 
enough, and not the leſs. room on account of the fur- 
niture: for indeed there was very little in it. An old 
woman, who ſeemed coeval with the building, and 
greatly reſembled her whom. Chamont mentions: in 


the Orphan, received us at the gate, and ia a howl 


ſcarce human, and to me unintelligible, welcomed ler 
maſter home. In ſhort, - the whole ſcene: was ſo 


gloomy and melancholy, that it threw my ſpirits/into. 
the loweſt dejection; which my huſband; diſcerning, 


inſtead of relieving, increaſed, by two or three malici- 
ous obſervations. There are good houſes, Madam,” 


ſays he, as you find, in other places beſides Eog- 

land; but perhaps you had rather be in a dirty lodg- 
g ing at Bath.” --- | EN 19s EVE Ty + 3442 r 

Happy, my dear, is the woman, who in any late: 
of life hath a cheerful good-natured companion to- 


ſupport and comfort her: but why do I reflect on 


_ happy ſituations only to- aggravate my own” miſery,!! | 


My companion, far from clearing up the gloom of 


lalitude, ſoon. convinced me, that I muſt have. been. 


1 wretched; 


Chap. 3. A FOUNDLING 7 | 
a judge But Why do 1 mention ſuch a circumſtance : 


72 


— * 
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- wretched with bim in any place, and in any condi- 
tion. Ia à Word, he was-a furly fellow, a character 


perbape you have never ſeen: for indeed no woman 
TDaer ſees it enemplifed but in a father, a brother, or 


= huſband'; and though you have a father, he is not 
of chat chufacter. This ſurly fellow bad formerly 


_ Appeared 16 me the very reverſe, and ſo he did ſtill to 
every other perſon. Good Heavens l how is it poſſible 
for a man to maintain a conſtant lie in his appearance 

broad and: in company, and to content himſelf with 
mewing diſagreeable truth only at home? Here, my 
dear, they make themſelveg amends for the uneaſy re · 


ARraint which they put on their tempers in the world; 


for T have obſerved, the more merry, and gay, and 
good-humoured my huſband hath at any time been in 
"company, the more ſullen and moroſe he was ſure to 


Deeome at our next private meeting. How ſhall I 


ideſcribe his 'barbarity ? To my fondneſs he was cold 
-and iofenfible. My little comical ways, which you, 
my Sephy, and which others have called fo agree- 
able, he treated with contempt. In my moſt ſerious 
moments he fung and whiſtled: and whenever I was 


thoroughly dejected and miferable, he was angry, 


and abuſed me: for though he was never pleaſed with 
my $604 humour, nor aſcribed it to my ſatisfaQtion 


in him, yet my low fpirits always offended him, and 


«thoſe he imputed to my repentance of having (as he 
aid) married an Iriſhman. 5 n 


S . 1 


on will eaſily conceive; my dear Graveairs, (I 
aſk your pardon, I really forgot myſelf), that when a 
Woman makes an imprudent match in the ſenſe of the 
world, that is, when ſhe is not an arrant proftitute to 
pecuniary intereſt, ſhe muſt neceſſarily have ſome in- 


-elination and affection for her mam You will as cafily * 


believe that this affection may poſſibly be leſſened ; 
nay, I do affure you, contempt will wholly eradicate 


it. This contempt I now began to entertain for my 


Kuſband, whom I now diſcorered to be I muſt uſe 


we | 


Fl 


"Ss. .< » l 
P . 
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the expreſſion—an arrant blockhead. Perhaps you 
will wonder I did not make this diſcovery long be- 


fore; but women will ſuggeſt a thouſand excuſes to ” 


themſelves for the folly of thoſe they like: beſides, 
ive me leave to tell you, it requires a moſt penetrat- 
ing eye to diſcern a fool through the diſguiſes of 
It will be eaſily imagined, that when I once de- 
ſpiſed my huſband, as I confeſs to you I ſoon did, I 
muſt conſequently diſlike his company; and indeed 1 


had the happineſs of being very little troubled with 


it; for our houſe was now moſt elegantly” furniſhed, 
our cellars well flocked, and dogs and horſes provide 
ed in great abundance. As my. gentleman therefore 
entertained his neighbours with great hoſpitality, fo 
his neighbours reſorted to him with great alzcrity 
and ſports and drinking conſumed ſo much of his 
time, that a ſmaller part of his converſation, that is 
to ſay, of his ill-bumours, fell to my ſhare. 1 
Happy would it have been for me, if I could as 
ceaſily have avoided all other diſagreeable company; 
but alas! I was confined to ſome which conſtantly 
tormented me; and the more, as I ſaw no proſpect 
of being relieved from them. Theſe companiens were 
my own racking thoughts, which plagued, and in a 
manner haunted me night and day. In this fituation, 
I paſt through a ſcene, the horrors gf which can nei- 
ther be painted nor imagined. Think, my dear, fi- 
gure, if you can, to yourſelf what I muſt” have un- 
dergone. I became a mother, by the man I fcorned, 
hated, and deteſted. 1 went through all the agonies 
and miſeries of a lying-in, (ten times more pain- 
ful in ſuch a circumſtance than the worſt labour can 
be, when one endures it for a man one loves), in a 
deſart, or rather indeed a ſcene of riot and revel, 
without a friend, without a companion, or without 
any of thoſe agreeable circumſtances which often alle- 
viate, and perhaps ſometimes more than compenſate 


the ſufferings of our ſex at that ſeaſon. 
- ; : | oO OA 
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* ES 
E-Þ 1. which A miſtake of 4 landlord an Sophia into | 
83 | # dreadful conflernation. l - 


4 M* 2 6H TA was proceeding i in her narra- 
tive when ſhe was interrupted by the entrance 
of dinner, greatly to the concern of Sophia ; for the 
-misfortuncs of her friend had raiſed her anxiety, and 
"left her no appetite but what Mrs We was to 
ſatisfy by her relation. 
The landlord now attended with a 25 nader his 
arm, and with the ſame reſpect in his countenance 
and addreſs, which he would have put on had the 
ns arrived in a coach and fix. 
| The married lady ſeemed leſs affected with her own | 
- i ecke than was her couſin; for the former ate 
very heartily, whereas the latter could hardly ſwal- 
low a morſe]. Sophia likewiſe ſnewed more concern 
and ſorrow in her countenance than appeared in the o- 
ther lady; who; having obſerved theſe ſymptoms in 
her friend, begged her to be comforted, ſay ing, 
Perhaps all wy yet end better than either you or I 
expect.“ 
| Our Jandlord thought be had now an opportuvity | 
.to open his mouth, and was reſe]ved not to omit it. 
am ſorry, Madam,? crics he, © that your ladyſhip can't N 
| eat, for to be ſure you mult be hungry after ſo Jong 
faſting. I hope your ladyſhip is not uneaſy at any 
* thing; for, as Madam there ſays, all may end better 
than any body expects. A gentleman who was here 
| - juſt, now brought excellent news; and perhaps ſome 
1 folks, who Have given other folks the ſlip, may get to 
Wl - London before they are overtaken ;z. and if they do, I 
_ -/  nake no doubt but they will find people who will * 
i r; ready to receive them.“ 
All perſons under the apprehenſion of dr con- ; 


vert whaterer they ſee and heap into. 0e . 
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that apprehenſion. Sophia therefore immediately eon- 
cluded, from the foregoing ſpeech, that ſhe was known, 
and ' purſued by her father. She was now ftrack ® 
with the utmoſt conſternation, and for a few minutes 
deprived of the power of ſpeech, which ſhe no ſooner 
recovered, than [ſhe defired the landlord to fend his 
| ſervants out of the room, and then addreſſing herſelf 
to him, ſaid, * I perceive, Sir, you know who we 
are: but I beſeech you—-—nay, I am convinced, if 
you have any compaſſion. or goodneſs, you will not 
et ß Tha. Y n 
I betray your lady ſhip l' quoth the landlord ; 
© no? (and then he ſwore ſeveral very hearty oaths), 
© I would ſooner be cut into ten thouſand pieces. I 
hate all treachery. I! I never betrayed any one in 
my, life yet, and I am ſure 1 ſhall not begin with fo 
_ ſweet a lady as your ladyſhip. All the world would 
very much blame me if. I ſhould, ſince it will be in 
your ladyſhip's power fo ſhortly to reward- me. My 
wife can witneſs for me, I knew your lady ſhip the 
moment you came into the houſe : I ſaid it was your 
Honour, before I lifted you from your horſe, and I 
ſhall carry the bruiſes I got in your ladyſhip's ſervice 
to the grave; but what ſignifies that, as long as I 
ſaved your ladyſhip? To be ſure, ſome people this ' 
morning would have thought of getting a reward: 
but no ſuch thought ever entered into my head. I 
would ſooner ſtarve, than take any reward for betray» 


ing your ladyſhip .““ PLIGH THT 3 "939 ABA 
II T promiſe you, Sir, ſays Sophia, if it be ever 
in my power to reward you, you ſhall not loſe by 
d Ok ot wins, WE SO EE ad 
Alack-a-day, Madam,“ anſwered the Jandlord, 
© in your - ans. 4 power ! Heaven put it as much 
into your will. I am only afraid your Hondur will 
forget ſuch a poor man as an innkeeper; but if your 
ladyſhip ſhould not, I hope you will remember what 
reward I refuſed—— refuſed ! that is, 1 would have 
refuſed, and to be ſure it may be called refufing ; for 
t | 5 1 might 
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Book x. 
ainly; and to be ſure you 


would not, methinks, for the world have your, lady- 


ſhip wrong me ſo much. as to imagine Fever thought 


78 betraying you, even before I heard the good news.“ 


What W n fays re W ea- 


. ah 5 


: (IE Hath- a peer 1adythip heard it chen! v cries the 


landlord : © nay,' like enough f for 1 had heard it 


only a few minutes ago: and if L had never heard it, 


may the devil fly away with me this inſtant, if I would 


hae betrayed your Honour; no, if I would, may I 


—— Here he ſubjoined ſeveral dreadful imprecations, 
wehich gophia at laſt nawis ghar" and begged to know 
what he meant by the news. He was going to an- 
Awer, when Mrs Honour came running into the room, 
all pale and breathleſs, and cried out, Madam, we 


are all undone, all ruined, they are come, they are 


come]! - Theſe words almoſt froze up the blood of 
Sophia but Mrs. Fitzpatrick aſked Honour who 


were come 2—* Who l' anſwered ſhe, + why, | the 


French; ſeveral hundred thouſands of them are land- 
£d, and we ſhall be all murdered and raviſned !! 
Ae a miſer, who hath in ſome well- built city a 
cottage, value twenty A 1 when at a diſtance he 
a fire, turns pale, and 

trembles at his loſs ; but when he finds the beautiful 
only are burat, and his own cottage remains 
ſafe, he comes inſtantly to himſelf, and ſmiles at his 
fortune : or as fey! we diſlike ſomething in the 
Former ſimile) the tender mother, when terrified with 
the apprehenſion that her darling boy is drowned, is 


truck ſenſeleſa, aud almoſt dead, with conſternation; 
but when ſhe is told that little maſter is ſafe, and tbe 
Victory only, with twelve hundred brave men gone to 
the bottom; 


life and ſenſe a . return, maternal 
fondneſs enjoys the ſudden relief from all its fears, 
"808 the * Oe 37 06nd 2 271 at another time, 
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TING of 
would have deeply felt the dreadful cataſtrophes: lies 


| faſt a ae in her mind? . 6 


So Sophia, than whom none was + age capable of 
1 feeling the general calamity of her. country 
found ſuch immediate ſatisfaction from the relief of 
thoſe: terrors ſhe, had of being/overtaken by her fa- 
ther, that the arrival of the "French ſcarce made any 
impreſſion on her. She | gently: chid her maid for the 
fright into which ſhe bad thrown her, and ſaid, « She 
was glad it was no worſe 3 for that: ſhe. bing fared 
fomebody <lſe was com.“. | 

Ay, ay, quoth the landlord, failing, 0 Hed lady. 105 


thip knows better things; ſhe knows the French are 


our very beſt friends, and come hither only for our 

ood. They are ab _"”— who are to; make old 
Eoghand. flouriſn I warrant - her Honour 
thought the Duke was coming, and that was enough 
to put her into a fright. 55 going to tell your 
lad yſhip the news. — His Lowe's Majeſty, Heaven 
bleſs him, hath given the Duke the flip, and is march- 


ing as faſt as he can to London, and ten thouſand 
French are landed to join him on the road.“ 


Sophia was not greatly. pleaſed. with 185 {dry 
nor with the gentleman WhO related it 3 but as ſhe 
ſtill imagined he knew her, (for ſhe could not poſſibly 


have any ſuſpicion of the real truth), ſhe durſt not 


ſnew any diſlike. And now the landlord, having re- 


moved the cloth from the table, withdrew';+but, at 


his departure, frequently e His TOO of being | 
remembenad: hereafter. 

The mind of Sophia was not at all — K ** the 
ene, of being known at this houſe; for the 
fill applied to herſelf many things which the landlord 
had addreſſed to Jenny Cameron; ſhe therefore order=. 
ed her maid to pump out of bim by what means he 


had become acquainted with her perſon, and who had 


offered him the reward for betraying here, ſhe: ike» - . 


wa ordered the horſes to DE in readineſs. by four i ke 
yy | the 
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1 mau, {o agreeable both in her temper and converſa- 


moſt conſtan 
preſſed much diſfatisfaction at the lieutenaut's prefers 


dhe morning, at which hour Mrs Fitzpatrick promiſed 


to bear her company; and then compoſing herſelf as 
- well as ſhe 25 2 detived that 2 to continue 


N nr 
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JHILE Mrs Honoyr, i in 3 of the com- 
mands of her miſtreſs, ordered a bowl of 
punch, and invited my landlord and landlady to par- 


take of it, Mrs Eitzpatrick thus' 1 went on with her 


relation: 
© Moſt of the officers, who were 3 at a 


town in our neighbourhood, were of my huſband's ac. 


quaintance. + Among theſe was a lieutenant, a very 
pretty ſort of a man, and who was married to a wo- 


tion, 'that from our firſt knowing each other, which 
was ſoon after my lying-in, we were almoſt inſepa- 
rable companions; for 1 had the good fortune to 


make myſelf equally agreeable to her. 


The lieutenant, who was neither a tet e a 
ſportſman, was frequently of our parties; indeed he 


was very little with my huſband, and no more than 


good breeding conſtrained him to be, as he lived al- 
S, at our houſe. My buſband often ex- 


ring my company to his: he was very angry with 


me on that account, and gave me many a hearty curſe 


for drawing away his eompanions; ſaying, I ought 
to be 45d for having ſpoiled one of tlie prettieſt 


| fellows in the world, by making a milk-ſop of him.” 


Fou will be miſtaken, my dear Sophia, if you 
imogine'that the anger of my huſband aroſe from my 
- depriving him of a companion; for the lieutenant was 
not a perſon with whaſc ſociety a fool could W 7 


— 
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ed; and if I ſhould admit the poffibility of this, fe 
little right had my huſband to place the loſs of his 
companion to me, that I am convinced it was my 
canverſation alone-which induced him ever to come ts 
the houſe. No, child, it was envy, the worſt and 
moſt rancorous kind of envy, the envy. of ſuperiority. 
of underſtanding. The wretch could not bear to ſee 
my converſation preferred to his, by a man of whone 
he could not entertain the leaſt jealouſy. O, my dear 
Sophy, you are a woman of ſenſe; if you marry a 
man, as is moſt probable you will, of leſs capacity 
than yourſelf, make frequent trials of his temper be- 
fore marriage, and ſee whether he can bear'to ſubmit 
to ſuch a ſuperiority, Promiſe me, Sophy, you wilt 
take this advice; for you will hereafter find its im- 
portance.— Tt is very likely I ſhall never. marry at 
all,” anſwered Sophia; I think at ſeaſt I ſhall never 
marry a man, in whoſe underſtanding I ſee any defects 
before marriage; and I promiſe you, I would ratlief 
give up my own, than ſee any ſuch after warde. 
Give up your underſtanding !* replied Mrs Fitzpa- 
trick : O fie, child, I will not believe ſo mearily of 
you. Every thing elſe I might myſelf be brought to 
give up, but never this. Nature would not have al- 
lotted this ſuperiority to the wife in ſo many inſtances, 
if ſhe had intended we ſhould all of us have ſurrender- 
ed it to the huſband. This, indeed, men of ſenſe ne. 
ver expect of us; of which the lieutenant IL have juſt 
mentioned was a notable example: for 'thobgh; he 
had a very good underſtanding, he always acknows - 
ledged (as was really true) that his wife had # better. 
And this, perhaps, was one reaſon of the hatred'my _ . 
tyrant bore her. | | I 


# * 


Before he would be governed by a wife, he ſaid, 55 
eſpecially ſuch an ugly b— (for indeed ſhe was not 
a regular beauty, but very agreeable, and extremely, 
genteel), he would ſee all the women upon eartff at 
the devil, which was a very uſual phraſe with him. . 
Vo III. KK _—* 
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He ſaid, he wondered what J could ſee in her, to be 
_ fo charmed with her company: fince this woman, 
| Aays he, bath come among us, there is an end of your 
beloved reading, which you pretended to like ſo much, 
that you could not afford time to return the viſits of 
the ladies in this country. And I muſt confeſs I bad 
been guilty of a little rudeneſs. this way ; for the 
ladies there, are at leaſt no better than the mere 
country ladies here; and I think I need make no 
2 excuſe to you for declining any intimacy with 
A 5 | 8 "IM 
© This correſpondence, however, continued a whole 
year, even all the while the lieutenant was quartered 
in that town; for which I was contented to pay the 
tax of being conſtantly abuſed in the manner above- 
mentioned by my huſband; I mean, when he was at 
- home; for he was frequently ' abſent. a month at a 
time at Dublin, and once made a journey of two 
months to London; in all which journies, i thought 
it a very ſingular happineſs. that he never once de- 
fired my company ; nay, by. his frequent cenſures on. 
men who could not travel, as he phraſed it, without 
a wife tied up to their tail, he ſufficiently intimated, 
that had I been never ſo deſirous of accompanying 8 ⁵ 
bim, my wiſhes would have been in vain ; but Heaven | 
knows, ſuch wiſhes were very far from my thoughts. 
At length my friend was removed from me, and 
I. was again left to my ſolitude, to the tormenting 
converſation with my own reflections, and to apply to 
books for my only comfort. I now read almoſt all 
day long. How many books do you think I read in 
tree months?“ I can't gueſs indeed, couſin,” an- 
* {wered Sophia.—*+ Perhaps, half a ſcore. '=— Half a 
a ſcore I half a thouſand, child, anſwered the other. 
© T read a good deal in Daniel's Engliſh Hiſtory of 
France ; a great deal in Plutarch's Lives; the Ata- 
lantas 3 Pope's Homer, Dryden's Plays, Chilling: 


ba 9 4 - 
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worth, the Counteſs D'Anois, and Locke's Human 
UnderRendinggg — 5 


During this interval, I wrote three very ſupplt- 


cating, and, I thought, moving letters to my aunt ; 


4 


but as I received no anſwer to any of them, my dif- 
dain would not ſuffer me to continue my application.” 
Here ſhe ſtopped, and looking earneſtly at Sophia, 
| ſaid, Methinks, my dear, I read ſomething in your 
eyes which reproaches me of negle& in another place, 


where I ſhould have met with a kinder return. 


' © Tadeed, dear Harriet,“ anſwered Sophia, your 


ſtory is an apology for any negle&: but indeed I 


feel that I have been guilty of a remiſſneſs, without 
fo good an excuſe. —Yet, pray, proceed: for I long, 


though J tremble, to hear the end.“ 
Thus then Mrs Fitzpatrick reſumed her narrative: 


© My huſband now took a ſecond journey to Eng- 


land, where he continued upwards of three months. 
During the greater part of this time, I led a life 


which nothing but having. led a worſe could make 


me think tolerable : for perfect ſolitude can never be 
reconciled to a fociat mind, like mine, but when it 


- relieves you from the eompany of thoſe you hate. 
What added to my wretchedneſs, was the loſs of my 


little infant; not that J pretend to have had for it 


that extravagant tenderneſs of which I believe I 


might have been capable under other circumſtances 3 
but I reſolved in every inftarce to diſcharge the duty 


of the tendereſt mother; and this care prevented me 


from feeling the weight of that heavieſt of all things, 


when it can be at all ſaid to ly heavy on our hands. 


© I had ſpent full ten weeks almoſt entirely by 


| myſclf, having ſeen no body all that time, except my 


ſervants and a very few viſitors, when a young lady, 


a relation, to my huſband, came from a diſtant part of 
Ireland to viſit me, She had ftaid once before a 
week at my houſe, and then I gave her a preſſing in- 

Vitation to return; for ſhe was a very agreeable wo- 


2 man, 


K 


IS 
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man, and had improved good natural parts by a pro- 


per education. Indeed ſhe was to me a moſt wel - 


q 


A few days after her arrival, perceiving me in 
very low ſpirits, without inquifing the cauſe, which 
indeed ſhe very well knew, the young lady fell to 

_ compallionating my caſe. She ſaid, Though po- 
| liteneſs had prevented me from complaiding to my 
Suſband's relations of his behaviour; yet they all 
were very ſenſible of it, and felt great concern upon 


| that account; but none more than herſelf.” And 


after ſome more general diſcourſe on this head, which, 
Lon, I could not forbear countenancing ; at laſt, after 
much previous precaution, and enjoined concealment, 
The communicated to me as a profound ſecret, — that 
my huſband kept a miſtreſs. = 
_.---< You-wall certainly imagine I heard this news 
wüh the utmoſt inſenſibility.— Upon my word, if 
vou da, your imagination. will miſlead you. Con- 
' tempt had not ſo kept down my anger to my huf- 
Hand, but that hatred roſe again on this occaſion. 
What can be the reaſon. of this? Are we ſo abomi- 
_-pably ſelfiſh, that we can be concerned at others hav- 


ig poſſeſſion even of what we deſpiſe ? or, are we not 


rather abominably vain, and is not this the greateſt 
injury done to our vanity ? What think you, Sophia?“ 
1 don't know, indeed, anſwered Sophia, I have 
- never. troubled myſelf with any of theſe deep contem- 
- plations ; but I think the lady did very ill in com- 

. municating to you ſuch a ſecret.” $41. 
© And yet, my dear, this conduct is natural,“ re- 

- plied Mrs Fitzpatrick ; and when you have ſeen and 
bs 0 as much as myſelf, you will acknowledge it to 
I am ſorry to hear it is natural,“ returned Sophia; 
for I want neither reading nor experience to convince 
me, that it is very diſhonourable and very ill- natured; 


- Bays it 18 ſurely as ill-bred to tell a huſband or 25 


i 


* 
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of the faults of each other, as to tell them of their 
own.“ TY F N N VH P 11 
Well,“ continued Mrs Fitzpatrick, my huſband 
at laſt returned; and, if I am thoroughly acquainted MY 
with my own thoughts, I hated him now more than 
ever ; but 1 defpiled him rather leſs: for certainly 
nothing ſo much weakens our contempt, as an injury 
done to our pride or our vanitiiyr .. 
He now aſſumed a carriage to me, ſo very differ- 
ent from what he had lately worn, and ſo nearly re- 
ſembling his behaviour the firſt week of our marriage, 
that had I now had any ſpark of love remaining, he 
might poſſibly have rekindled my fondneſs for him. 
But though hatred may ſucceed to contempt, . and 
. may, perhaps, get the better of it, love, I believe, 
cannot. The truth is, the paſſion of love is too reſt- 
| leſs to remain contented, without the gratification 
which it receives from its object; and one can no 
more be inclined to love without loving, than we can 
have eyes without ſeeing. When a huſband, there - 
fore, ceaſes to be the object of this paſſiun, it is molt 
probable ſome other man I ſay, my dear, if your 
| huſband grows indifferent to you—if you once come 
to deſpiſe him I ſay—that is— if you have the.paſ-. 
ſion of love ia you—Lud1 I have bewildered; myſelf 
ſo - but one is apt, in theſe abſtracted eonſiderations, 
to loſe the concatenation of ideas, as Mr Locke ſays. 
—— In ſhort, the truth is—— In ſhort, E ſcarce 
know what it is: but, as I was ſaying, my huſband 
returned, and his behaviour, at firſt, greatly ſurpriſed 
me; but he ſoon acquainted: me with the motive, and: 
and taught me to account for it. In a word, then, 
he had ſpent and loſt all the ready money of my for- 
tune; and. as he could mortgage his own eſtate no 
deeper, he was now deſirous to ſupply himſelf with 
_ eaſh for his extravagance, by ſelling a little eſtate of 
mine, which he could not do without my aſſiſtanee; 
4 Ni N H 3; 37 * E 64 ao, | 
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. 4 to obtain this e was the hid and fole mo- 5 
dire 'of all the fondneſs which he now put ou. 
"Ei With this I peremptorily refuſed to comply. I 
told him, and 1 told him truly, that had J been poſ- 
- felled+ of the Indies at our firſt marriage, be might 
haveicommanded it all: for it had been a conftant 
. \maxim'with me, that where a woman difpoſes of her 
heart, ſhe ſhould always depoſite her fortune: but as 
de had been fo kind, long ago, to reſtore the former 
into my poſſeſſion, 1 was © elolved likewiſe to retain 
What little remained of the latter. 
ill not deſcribe te you the paſſion into which 
. theſe words, and the reſolute air in which they were 
" ſpoken, threw him; nor will 1 trouble you with the 
Whole ſcene which facoeeded between us. Out came, 
vou may be well affured, the ftory of the miſtreſs ; 
- and out it did come, with all the embelliſhments which 
* anger and diſdain could beſtow on it. 
Mr Fitzpatrick ſeemed a little wonderswck ab 
- this; and more confuſedythan I had ſeen him, though 
bis ideas are always confuſed enough, Heaven knows, 
He did not, however, endeavour to exculpate himſelf; 
© but took a method which almoſt equally confounded 
me. What, was this but recrimination ! He affected to 
be jealous. —He may, for ought I know, be inclined 
. enough” to jealouſy in his natural temper ; nay, he 
_ - muſt hade had it from nature, or the devit muſt have 
put it into his head; for F defy all the world to caſt 
à juſt aſperſion on my character; nay, the moſt ſcan- 
dalous tongues have never dared to cenfure my repu- 
tation. My fame, I thank Heaven, hath been always. 
us ſpotleſs as my life; and let falſehood itſelf accuſe 
"os if it dare. No, my dear Graveairs,” however 
"proveted, however ill treated, however injured in my 
ve, I have firmly reſolved never to give the leaſt 
"goin! for eenſure on this account, And yet, my dear, 
« there are ſome people ſo malicious, ſome tongues ſo 
eveomous, that * innocence can eſcape them wok _ 


— 
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. leaſt familiarity, the moſt innocent freedom, will be 


conſtrued and magnified into I know not what, by 


ſome people: but I deſpife, my dear Graveairs, I de- 


ſpiſe all ſuch ſlander. No ſuch malice, I affure you, 


ever gave me an uneaſy moment. No, no, I promiſe 


vou Lam above all that. — But where was I? O let 
me ſee, I told you my buſhand was jealous. And of 


"ns pray? — Why, of whom but the lieutenant I 
mentioned to you before? He was obliged to reſort 


above a year and more back, to find any. object for 


this unaccountable paſſion, if indeed he really felt any - 


ſuch, and was not an arrant counterfeit, in . to 


abuſe me. / 
But I by 3 yew IPL ERS > with too many par- 1 
5 ticulars os ans 

concluſion. In ſhort, then, after many ſcenes, very 

- unworthy to be repeated, in which my couſin engaged. 


now bring my ſtory to a very ſpeedy 


- ſo heartily on my ſidey that Mr Fitzpatrick at laſt 


turned her out of doors, when he found I was neither 
to be ſoothed nor bullied into compliance, he took a 
very violent method indeed. Perhaps you will con- 
- clude he beat me; but this, though he hath approach- 
ed very near to it, he never actually did: He con- | 


- fined me to my room, without ſuffering me to have 


either pen, ink, paper, or book; and a fervant every 


day made my ded, and brought me my food. 


— 


When I had remained a week under- this impri- 


- fonment, he made me a viſit, and, with the voice of 
a ſchoolmaſter, or, what is often much the ſame, of a 
tyrant, aſked me, If I would yet comply f Lan- 

ſwered very ſtoutly, That I would die frit.? © Then 


o you ſhall, and be d—n'd,“ cries he: * for 2 ſhall 


ö never go allo out of this room.? 


Here I remained a fortnight longer ; 8 and, to fay 


the truth, my conſtancy was almoſt ſubdued, and: [ 


0 dez an to think of ſubmiſſion; when one day, in the 


lence. 12 my huſband, * was gone abroad for 


neg | | . lome 
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: un time, by the greateſt good fortune in the 

Je an accident happened — I- at a time when 

began to give way to the utmoſt deſpair - every 

5 8 would A excuſable at ſuch a time—at that very 

time 1 received but it would take up an hour to tell 

- you all particulars. Isa one word, then, (for I will 
not tire you with circumſtances), gold, the common 

key to all e, . my door, and ſet me at 


; liberty. 
now OP haſte to Dublia; where 1 age. 


= Shs wr; a paſſage” to England, and was proceed- 
© ing to Bath, in order to throw myſelf into the pro- 
' tection of my aunt, or of your father, or of any re- 
Bs who would afford it me. My huſband overtook 
we laſt night, at at the inn where I lay, and which you 
left a few minutes before me; but I had the good 
| luck to eſcape him, and to follow you. 
And thus, my dear, ends my hiſtory : a tragical 
one I am ſure it is ta myſelf; but, perhaps, I ought 
rather to apologize to you for its dulneſs.? - 
Sophia heaved a deep figh, and anſwered, © Indeed, 
2 Harmet,. I pity you from my ſoul !—But what could. 
pon e Why, why N you. n an * 
man?? a 
271 Upon my word,” replied her coulin, 6 your cen 
fure is unjuſt. There are, among the Iriſh, men of 
as much worth and honour as any among the Engliſh: 
- nay, to ſpeak the truth, generoſity of ſpirit is rather 
more common among them. I have known ſome ex- 
amples there too of good huſbands; and, I believe, 
theſe are not very plenty in England. Aſk me ra- 
ther, what I could expect when I married a fool; and 
I will tell you a ſolemu truth, I did not know him to 
be ſo.“ Can no man,“ ſaid Sophia, in a very low 
and altered voice, do you think, make a bad huſ- 
band who is not a fool ? + That,“ anſwered the o- 
ther, © is too general a negative; but none, I believe, 
ſo — as a 1 to. prove ſo. Among my ac- 
| quaintanige,, 
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- quaintance, the fllieft fellows are the 1 6 buſ- 
bands; and I will venture to aſſert as a fact, that a 
man of ſenſe 1.80 behaves wr ill to a . who de- 
ſer ves oy" well, | 


bo 
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4 dreadful TSR in "the inn, awvith the PR. > an 
1, wnexpedted friend of Mrs. Filzpatrick. 1 


\ OPHIA now, at the 1 2 of her .couſin, $5" F 


ed, not what follows, but what hath gone be- 
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fore in this tiſtory.z for which reaſon, the „ will, 


I ſuppoſe, excuſe me for not repeating it over again. 
One remark, however, I cannot forbear making on 
her narrative; namely, that ſhe made no more men- 


tion of Jones, from the beginning to the end, than 


if there had been no ſuch perſon alive. This I will 
neither endeavour to account for, nor to excuſe. In- 
deed, if this may be called a kind of diſhoneſty, it 
ſeems the more jnexcuſable, from the apparent open- 


neſs and explicit bacerty of the other lady. But 


ſo it was. 
Juſt as Sophia arrived at the roses of her ſtory, 


there arrived in the room where the two ladies were 


ſitting, a noiſe, not unlike in loudneſs to that of a 


pack of hounds juſt let out from their kennel 3 nor in 


ſhrillneſs to cats, when caterwauling 1 DX 


owls,z or indeed, more like (for what animal can re- 


ſcmble'a human voice?) to thoſe-ſounds, which, in the 
pleaſant manſions of that gate, which ſeems to derive 
its name from a duplicity of tongues, iſſue from the 
- mouths, and ſometimes from the noſtrils of thoſe fair 
river nymphs, ycleped of old the Naiades; in the 


. vulgar tongue trauſlated oyſter-wenches: for when, 


inſtead of the ancient Jibations of milk and honey, 
and oil, the rich diftillation from the juniper-berry, 

or, perhaps, from malt, hann, by the carly _—_— 
: 1 Y 


: 


5 


of their votaries, been poured : forth in great abun- 
dance, ſhould any daring tongue, with unhallowed 
licence, profane, Z. e. depreciate the delicate fat Mil- 


ton oyſter, the plaice ſound and firm, the flounder as 


much alive as when in the water, the ſhrimp as big 
as a prawn, the fine cod alive but a few hours ago, 
or any other of the variovs treaſures, which thoſe wa- 
ter deities, who fiſh the ſea and rivers, have commit- 
ted to the care of the nymphs; the angry Naiades lift 
up their immortal voices, and the profane wretch is 
truck deaf for his impiety. „ 
Such was the noiſe which now burſt from one of 
the rooms below; and ſoon the thunder, which long 
had rattled at a diſtance, began to approach nearer 
and nearer, till, having aſcended by degrees up ftairs, 
it at laſt entered the apartment where the ladies were. 
- In ſhort, to drop all metaphor and figure, Mrs Ho- 
nour having ſcolded violently below ſtairs, and conti- 
nued the fame all the way up, came in to her miſtreſs 
in a moſt outrageous paſſion, crying out, What 
| doth your Lady ſhip think? would you imagine that 
this impudent villain, the maſter of this houſe, hath 
had the impudence to tell me, nay, to ftaud it out to 
my face, that your Lady ſhip is that naſty, ſtinking 
wh—re, (Jeuny Cameron they call her), that runs a- 
bout the country with the Pretender? nay, the lying, 
- faucy villain trad the affurance to tell me, that your 
Ladyſbip had owned yourſelf. to be fo : but I have 
- clawed the raſcal ; 1 have left the marks of my nails 
in his impudent face.— My lady ! ſays I, you ſaucy 
ſcoundrel; my lady is meat for no Pretenders. She 
is a young lady of as good faſhion, and family, and 
fortune, as any in Somerſetſhire. Did you never bear 
of the great Squire Weſtern, firrah? She is his only 
daughter; ſhe is——and heireſs to all his great eſtate. 
My lady to be called a naſty Scotch WH re by ſuch 


a varlet!—To be ſure 1 wiſh I had knocked his 


brains out with the punch - bowl.” 5 
e The 
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The priscipel celine with which Sophia was af 
feed on this occaſion, Honour had herſelf cauſed, by 
baving, i in her paſſion, diſcovered who ſhe was. How- 
ever, as this miſtake of the landlord ſufficiently ac 
counted. for thoſe paſſe ges which Sophia had Porch | 
miſtaken, ſhe acquired Tons eaſe on that account; 
nor could ſhe, upon the whole, forbear ſmiling. This 
enraged Honour; and ſhe cried, * Indeed, Madam, I 
did not think your Ladyſhip "would have made a 
laughing matter of it; to be called whore by ſuch an 
impudent low raſcal, Your Ladyſhip may be angry 
with me, for ought I know, for taking your part, 
ſince proffered A ervice, they ſay, ſtinks; but to be 
ſare, I could never bear to hear a lady of mine called 
whore.—Nor will I bear it. I am ſure your Lady- 
ſhip is as virtuous a lady as ever ſet foot on Engltth 

round ; and I will claw any villain's eyes out, who 
dares for to offer to preſume for to ſay the leaſt word 
to the contrary, No body ever could ſay the leaſt ill 
of the character of any lady that ever I waited 

upon. | 
2 ille lachryme ; in plain truth, Honour had as 
much love for her miſtreſs as moſt ent have, that 
is to ſay. — But beſides this, her pride obliged her to 
ſapport the character of the lady ſhe waited on; for 
ſhe thought her own was in a very cloſe manner con- 
need with it. In proportion as the character of her 
miſtreſs was raiſed, hers likewiſe, as ſhe conceived, 
was raiſed with it; and, on the contrary, ſhe thought 
the one could not be fowerel without the other. 

On this ſubject, reader, I muſt ſtop a moment to 
tell thee a ſtory. The famous Nell Gwynn, ſtepping 
one day from a houſe where ſhe had made a ſhort viſit 
in her coach, faw a great mob aſſembled, and her 
foot man all bloody and dirty. The fellow being aſked 
by his EW.” reaſon of his being 1 in that condi- 
tion, anſwered,” I have been lighting, Madam, with 
an 2 raſcal aa — your gi hr * 

| w —re.“ 
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„hre. © You blockhead,“ replied Mrs Gwynn, at 
'._ this rate you muſt fight every day of your life, Why, 
Fon faol, all the world knows it.“ Do they!“ cries 
they fellow, in a muttering voice, after he had ſhut 
the ach- door, They fhan't call me a whore's foot - 
/ A 8 
> Thus the paſſion of Mrs Honour appears natural 
enough, even if it were-to be no otherwiſe accounted. 
for: but, in reality, there was another cauſe of her 
anger; for which we muſt beg leave to remind our 
reader of a circumſtance mentioned in the above 
Gmile. There are, indeed, certain liquors, which be- 
ing applied to our paſſions, or to fire, produce effects 
the very reverſe of thoſe produced by water, as they 
ſerve to kindle and inflame, rather than to extinguiſh. 
Among theſe, the generous liquor called punch is one. 

It was not, therefore, without reaſon, that the learned 
Dr Cheney uſed to call drinking punch, pouring li- 
quid fire down your throaan  _ 2 

Now Mrs Honour had unluckily poured ſo much 
of this liquid fire down her throat, that the ſmoke of 
it began to aſcend into her pericranium, and blinded 

the eyes bf reaſon, which is there ſuppoſed to kee 
her reſidence, while the fire itſelf from the "Band 3 | 
eaſily reached the heart, and there inflamed the noble 
paſſion of pride. So that upon the whole, we ſhall 
_ _ ceaſe to wonder at the violent rage of the waiting- 
woman, though, at firſt ſight, we muſt confeſs the 
caufe ſeems inadequate to the effect. Lt 
Sophia, and her couſin both, did all in their power 
to extinguiſh theſe flames, which had roared ſo loud- 
ly all over the houſe. They at length prevailed ; or, 
to carry the metaphor one ſtep farther, the fire having 
vonſumed all the fuel which the language affords, to 
wit, every reproachful term in it, at laſt went out of 
its own accord. 2 . 
But though tranquillity was reſtored above ſtairs, 
it was not 10 below; where my landlady, highly re- 
„„ | | ; ſenting 
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ng the injury dope to the beauty of her huſband, 


fentit 
by the fleſh ſpades of Mrs Honour, called aloud for 
revenge and juſtice. As to the poor man, who had 
prineipally ſuffered in the engagement, he was per- 
Þ fectly quiet. Perhaps the blood which he loft might 
& have cooled his anger: for the enemy had not only 
4 applied her nails to bis cheeks, but likewiſe her 
fit to his noſtrils, which lamented the blow with 
tears of blood in great abundance. To this 'we may 
add reſlections on his miſtake : but indeed nothing ſo 
effectually ſilenced his reſentment, as the manner in 
which he now diſcovered his error; for as to the be- 
haviour of Mrs Honour, it had the more confirmed | 
bim in his opinion; but he was now aſſured,” by a 
perſon of great figure, and who was attended with a 
great equipage, that one of the ladies was a woman 
of faſhion, and his intimate acquzintance. | 
By the orders of this perſon, the landlord now a- 
ſcended, and acquainted our fair travellers, that a 
great gentleman below deſired to do them the honour 
of waiting on them. Sophia turned pale, and trem- 
bled at this meſſage, though the reader will conclude . 
it was too civil, notwithſtanding the landlord's blun- 
der, to have come from her father; but fear hath the 
common fault of a juſtice of peace, and is apt to con- 
clude haflihy, from every flight circumſtance, without 
examining the evidence on both ſides. l 
To eaſe the reader's curioſity, therefore, rather than 
his apprehenſious, we proceed to inform him, that an I 
Iriſh peer had arrived very late that evening at the + 
inn in his way to London. This nobleman having 
ſallied from his ſupper at the hurricane before com- 
memorated, had ſeen the attendant of Mrs Fitzpa= ..- 
trick, aud, upon a ſhort inquiry, was informed that 
her lady, with whom he was particularly acquainted, 
was above. This information he had no ſooner re- 
ceived, than he addreſſed himſelf to the landlord, pa- 
Vol. III. 5 e AS. -- 
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cified him, and ſent him up gare with compliments 

ben civiller than thoſe which were delivered. 1 
It may, perhaps, be wondered at, that the waiting- 
1 woman herſelf was not the meſſenger employed on 

this oc ſion; but we are ſorry to ſay, ſhe was not at 
preſent qualified for that, or indeed, for any other 
office. The rum (for ſo the landlord choſe to call the 
diſtillation from malt) had baſely taken the advantage 
of the fatigue which the poor woman had undergone, | 
and had made terrible depredations on her noble fa- : 
cultics, at a time when they were CA ugable to reſiſt 
the attack. - | 
We ſhall not deſeribe this tragical ſcene too Fully ; ; 
but we thought ourſelves, able. by that hiſtoric in- 
tegrity which we profeſs, . ſhortly to hint a matter 
which we would otherwiſe have been glad to ha ve 
ſpared. Many hiſtorians indeed, for want of this in- 
tegrity, or of djligence, te ſay no worſe, often leave 
the reader to find out theſe little circumftances in the 
dark, and ſometimes to his great confuſion and per- 
plexity. 

Sophia was very "Ba caſed of her cauſclely fright, 
by the entry of the noble peer, who was not only an 
intimate acquaintance of Mrs Fitzpatrick, but in real 
ity a very particular friend of that lady. To ſay 
truth, it was by his aſſiſtance that ſhe. had been en- 
abled to eſcape from her huſband; for. this nobleman 
had the ſame gallant diſpoſition with thoſe renowned 
knights, of whom we read in heroic ſtory, and had 
delivered many an impriſoned nymph. from durance. 
He was indeed as bitter an enemy to the ſavage au- 
thority too often exerciſed, by huſbands and fathers, 
over the young and lovely of the other ſex, as ever 
knight-crrant was to the barbarous power of in- 
chanters: nay, to ſay truth, I have often ſuſpected 
that thoſe very inchanters, with which romance every 
where abounds, were in reality no other than the 


buſbands of thoſe days and matrimony itſelf was 
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perhaps the inchanted caſtle in which the nymphs . 
wert ſaid to be confiudeſJ. 
This nobleman had an eſtate in the neighbourhood 
of Fitzpatrick, and had been for ſome time acquaint - 
ed with the lady. No ſooner, therefore, did he hear 
of her confinement, than he earneſtly applied himſelf . 
to procure her liberty: which he preſently effected, 

not by ſtorming the caſtle,” according to the example 
of ancient heroes, but by corrupting. the governor, 
in conformity with the modern art of war; in which, 
craft is held to be prefefable to valour, and gold is 
found to be more irreſiſtible than either lead or ſteel. 

This circumſtance, however, as the lady did not 
think it material enough to relate to her friend, we 
would not at that time impart it to the reader. We 
rather choſe to leave him a while, under a ſuppoſition 
that ſhe had found, or coined, or by ſome very ex- 
traordinary, perhaps ſupernatural means, had poſſeſ- 
ſed herſelf: of the money with which ſhe had bribed 
her keeper, than to interrupt ber narrative by giving 
a hint of what ſcemed to her of too little importance 
to be mentioned, e , 
The peer, after a ſhort converſation, could not for- 
bear expreſſing ſome ſurpriſe at meeting the lady in 
that place; nor could he refrain from telling her, he 
imagined ſhe had been gone to Bath. Mrs Fitzpat- 
rick very freely anſwered, that ſhe had been prevent- 
ed in her purpoſe by the arrival of a perſon ſhe need 
not mention. In ſhort,” ſays ſhe, « I was overtaken 
by my huſband, (for I need not affect to conceal 
what the world knows too well already). 1 had the 
good fortune to. eſcape in a moſt ſurpriſing manner, 
and am now, going to London with this young lady, 
who 1s a near relation of mine, aud who hath eſcaped 
from as great a tyrant as my own.” © - - 5 


* 


4 His Lordſhip concluding that this tyrant was ni 
wiſe a huſband, made a ſpeech full of compliments to 
both the ladies, and as full of invectives againſt his 


1 2 own 
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| 1 nor Nas ad he avoid ee 
at the matrimonial inftitution itſelf, and at the unjuſt 
dosers given by it to man over the more ſenſible and 
more mcritorious part of the ſpecies. He ended his 
- _ eration with an offer of his protection, and of his 
coach and fix, which was inſtantly accepted by Mrs 
_"Fuzpatrick, and at laſt, upon ber Peer by 
Sophia. : 

Matters bein has acjolted, his Lordthip took his 
leave, and the ſadies retired to reſt, where Mrs Fit z- 
patrick entertained. her couſin with many. high en- 
comiums on the character of the noble peer, and en- 
larged very particularly on his great fondneſs for his 
wife; ſaying, ſhe believed he was almoſt the only per- 
fon of high rank who was entirely conſtant to the 
marriage-bed.... Indeed, added ſhe, « my dear So- 
phy, that is a very rare virtue amongſt men of oo 
dition. Never expect it when you marry; for, be- 
here me, if you do, you will certainly be deceived.T 

A gentle figh' ſtole from Sophia at .theſe words, 
which perhaps contributed to form a dream of no 
very pleaſant kind: but as ſhe never ferealed this 
Cream to any one, ſo the reader cannot e to a 
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Hour ceach., The civility of chambermaids. The be- 

. roic temper of Sophia. Her generoff tz. The return 

| to it. The departure of. the company, and their ar- 
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furniſh the bleſſings of life, now began to light 

| their candles, in order to purſue their daily labours, 
85 the we of thoſe who are born to enjoy theſe bleſ · 


ſings. 
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ſings.” The fturdy hind now attends the levee of his 


fellow-labourer the OX 3 the cunning artificer, the di- 
| kgent mechanic, ſpring from their hard mattreſs; 
and now the bonny houſe-maid begins to repair the 
diſordered drum-room, while the riotous authors off 
that diſorder, in broken interrupted flumbers, tumble 
and toſs] as if the bardneſe of * diſquieted their 
Nen ©2894 to. 2's þf: 

In fimple 9 the So has no ſooner truck 
 fevens than the ladies were ready for their journey; 
and, at their deſire, his Lordſhip and bir * 
were prepared to attend them. 

And now aà matter of ſome difficulty 3 7 
this was how his Lordſhip himſelf ſhould be convey- 
ed: for though, in ſtage · coaches, where paſſengers 
are properly conſidered as fo much luggage, the 1 in- 

enious coachman ſtows half a dozen with perfect 
caſe into the place of four; for well he contrives that 


the fat hoſteſs, or well fed alderman, may take up no 


more room than, the ſlim miſs, or taper maſter; it 
being the magre of guts, when well ſqueezed, to give 
way, and to ly in a narrow compals-s yet in theſe 
vehicles, which are called, for diſtiuction's ſake, gen 

| tlemen's Eoaches, though they are often larger ches 
che others, this method of in, is never at- 
tempted. TOR Ns 

His Lordſhip: a have, put a hart! end to ane 
difficulty, by very gallantly defiring to mount his 
horſe; but Mrs Fitzpatrick would by no means con- 
ſent to it. It was therefore concluded that the Abi- 

its ſhould by turns relieve each other on one of his; 
dſhip's horſes, which was er d equipped with: 
a ſide-ſaddle forrthat purpoſe: .- 

"Every thing. being ſettled. at: the inn, the ladies: 
diſcharged their former guides, and Sophia made a 
preſent to the landlord, partly to repair the bruiſe: 
which he had received under herſelf, and partly on; 
Account af what he had ſuffered under the hands of: 

L 3 | herr 
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4s \waiting-woman... And now Sophia firſt 
JEETS a loſs: whieh gave her ſome uneaſineſs; and 

this was of the hundred pound bank-bill which her 
facher had given her at their laſt meeting; and which, 
within a very inconſiderable trifſe, was all the treaſure 

the was at preſent worth. She ſearched every where, 
agd ſhook. and tumbled all her things to no purpoſe: 


the bill was not to be found; and ſhe was at laſt ful- 


1y perſuaded that ſhe. had loſt it from her pocket, 
when ſhe had the misfortune of tumbling from her 
horſe i in the dark lane, as before recorded. A fact 
that ſeemed the more probable, as ſhe now recollected 
| tome diſcompoſure in her pockets which had happen- 
ed at that time, and the great difficulty with ks 267 . 
ſhe had drawn forth her handkerchief the very inſtant 
| Defore ber fall, in-order to relieve the diſtreſs of Mrs 
 Fitapatrick... > 
Misfortunes of- this kad 1 v 


er e es 
© they may be attended with, are incapable of grape 4 
a mind in Which there is any ftrength, without the aſ- 
ſiſtanee of avarice. Sophia, therefore, though no- 


_ . thing could be worſe timed than this accident, at 


_ ſuch a ſeaſon, immediately got the better of her con- 


| rn, and, with her wonted ferenity and chearfulneſs 


of - countenance, returned to her company. His 
Lordſhip conducted the ladies into the vehicle, as he- 
did likewiſe Mrs Honour, who, after many eivilities, 


£ more dear Madame, at laſt: yielded to the well 


bred import unities of her ſiſter Abigail, and ſubmit - 
ted to be complimented with the firſt ride in the 
_ evach; io which indeed ſhe would afterwards have 
been contented to have purſued: ber whole journey, . 
had not her miltreſs, after ſeveral. fruitleſs intima - 
- Hons; ee den 1 ta take wow. vorn on ee. 
deer. 7 

The coke now d e its derbe "I 

n to move. forwards, attended by manly ſervants, 


ia 4 1 * N * hag before rode with. 
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his Lordhbip. and who WR have been difraiſſed | 
from the vehicle upon a mueh leſs worthy occalion- 
than was this of accommodating two ladies. In this 
they ated only as gentlemen ; but they were ready 
at any time to have performed the office of a foot-- 
man, or indeed would bate condeſcended lower, for 
the honour: of his Lordſhip's 5 and for the- 
eonvenietice of his table. 

My landlord was ſo pleaſed "with; the a 10 
had received from Sophia, that be rather rejoiced in, 
than . e his bruiſe or his ſcratches. 'T he reader 
will perhaps be curious to know the guantum of this 
preſent ; but we cannot ſatisfy his curiofity. What 
ever it was it fatisfied the landlord for his bodily: 
hurt ; but he lamented he had not known before how 
little the lady valued her money : For to be ſure, 
ſays he, one might have charged every article dou» 
ble, and ſhe ſnould * 1 no oi at the N 
oni 
-His 3 8 wag far from 2 this con- 
| en Whether ſhe really felt any injury done to 
her huſband more than he did to bimſelt, I will not 
ſay; certain it is, ſhe was muck leſs ſatisſied with 
the generoſity of Sophia. Indeed,“ cries ſhe, © my 
dear, the lady knows better how to diſpoſe of her 
money than you imagine. She might very well think 
we ſhould not put up ſuch a bufineſs without ſome. 


ſatis faction; and the law would have coſt her an S 


nite deal more than this poor little matter, which 1 
wonder you would take.“ You are always ſo bloods 
ily wiſe,* quoth the huſband : it would have coft. 
her more, would it? Doft fancy I don't know that as 
well as thee ?- but. would any of that more, or ſo 
much, have come into our pockets ? Indeed, if fon. 
Tom the lawyer had been alive, I could have been 
ge ad to have put ſuch a pretty buſineſs iuto his hands. 

e would have got a good picking out of it: but I. 
g Have. | no relation now. who is a lawyer, and oy ſhould. 
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15 go to law for the benefit at ftrangers 2: 18 W 
be Pee, anſwered: ſhe, + you muſt e . 
believe E do,” replied he. I fancy when money jo... 
to be got, I can ſmell it out as well as another. 2 
very body, let me tell you, would not have talked. 
people out of this. Mind that, I ſay; every body 
would not have cajoled.. this out. of her, mind that.“ 
The wife then joined in the applauſe of her huſband's 
ſagacity; and thus ended the 2 8 dialogue between 
them on this occaſion. .. | | 
We will therefore take our Rk of PEA mod 
people, and attend his Lordſhip and his fair compa- 
nions, who made ſuch good expedition, that they 
performed a journey of ninety miles in two day s, and 
on the ſecond evening arrived in London; without 
having encountered any one adventure on the raad 
_ worthy the dignity of this hiftory to relate. Our 
pen, therefore, ſhall imitate the expedition which it 
deſcribes, and our hiſtory ſhall keep pace with the 
travellers who are its ſubject. Good writers will in- 
deed do well to, imitate the i ingenious traveller in chis 
inſtance, who always proportions his ſtay at any 
ce, to the beauties, elegancies, and curioſities 
which it affords. At Eſhur, at Stowe, at Wilton, 
at Eſtbury, and at Prior's Park, days are too ſhort 
for the raviſhed imagination, while we admire the. 
wondrous power of Art in improving nature. In. 
fome of theſe, Art chiefly engages our admiration ; in 
others, Nature and Art contend for our applauſe ; but 
in the laſt,” the former ſeems to triumph. Here, Na- 
ture appears in her richeſt attire; and Art, dreſſed 
with the modeſteſt ſimplicity, attends her benignaut 
miſtreſs. Here, Nature indeed pours forth the choicett 
treaſures which ſhe hath laviſhed on this. world; and 
here, human nature preſents you with an get which. 
can be exceeded only in the other. 
Ihe ſame taſte, the ſame imagination, w with 45g 
nouſly | riots in theſe: elegant icenes, can be amuſed 
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' with objects ef far inferior note. The woods; the 
rivers, the lawn of Devon and of Dorſet, attraQ'the 
eye of the ingenious traveller, and retard his pace ; 
which delay he afterwards compenſates, by ſwiftly 
ſcouring over the gloomy heath of Bagſhot, or that 
_ pleafant' plain which extends Itſelf weſtward” from 
Stockbridge, where no vther object than one ſingle 
tree only in fixteen miles preſents itſelf to the view, 
_ unleſs the clouds, in compaſſion to our tired Tpirith, 
| kindly open their varĩegated manſions to our proſpect. 
Not fo travels the money- meditating tradeſman, the 
ſagacious juſtice, the dignified doctor, the warm- lad 
grazier, with all the numerous offspring of wealth and - 


dullneſs. On they jog, with equal pace, through the _ 


verdant meadows, or over the barren heath, their 
horſes meaſuring four miles and a half per hour, with 
the utmoſt exactneſs; the eyes of the beaſt and of his 
maſter being alike directed forwards, and employed 
in contemplating the ſame objects in the ſame man- 
ner. With equa] rapture the good rider ſurveys the 
proudeſt boaſts of the kai; and thoſe fair build 
ings with which ſome unknown hand hath adorned 
the rich clothing town; where heaps of bricks are 
piled up as a kind of monument, to ſhew that heaps 
of money have been piled there before. 


And now, reader, as we are in haſte to attend our 


heroine, we will leave to thy ſagacity to apply all 
this to the Breotian writers, and to thoſe authors 
who are their oppoſites. This thou wilt be abun- 
dantly able to Py Bn without our aid. Beſtir thy- 
ſelf therefore on this occaſion ; for though we will 
always lend thee proper aſſiſtance in difficult places, 
as we do not, like ſome others, expect thee to uſe the 
arts of divination to diſcover our meaning, yet we 
ſhall not indulge thy lazineſs, where nothing but thy 
own attention is required; for thou art highly miſ- 
taken, if thou ram, apps that we intended, when 
we began this great work, to leave thy ſagacity no- 

- | thing to do; or that, without ſometimes MR | 


this talent, thou wilt be able to travel, . our 
pages with _ N oo ""_ to ay * 
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ſet down at his Lordſhip's houſe, where, 
while they - refreſhed themſelves aber the fatigue of 
their journey, ſervants were diſpatched to provide a 
lodging for the two ladies; for as her lady ſhip was 


not then in town, Mrs Fitzpatrick would by no means 
| conſent. to accept a bed in the manſion of a peer. 


Some readers will perhaps condemn. this estraordi - 


nary delicacy, as I may call it, of virtue, as too nice 
Aud fcrgpulous : but we muſt make allowances for 
Her ſituation, which muſt be owned to have been very | 
tickliſh : and when we conſider the malice; of cenſo- 
rious tongues, we muſt allow, if it was a fault, the 


fault was an exceſs on thecright fide, and which every 


woman, who. is in the ſelf-ſame ſituation, will do well 
to imitate. The molt formal appearance of virtue, 


when it is only an appearance, may, perhaps, in very 


abſtracted conſiderations, ſeem to be rather lefs com- 
mendable than virtue itſelf ; without this formality ; 
but it will however be always more commended : and 
this, I believe, will be granted by all, that it is ne- 


ceilary, unleſs in ſome very particular cults; for every 
woman to ſupport either the one or the other. | 


A lodging being prepared, Sophia accompanied 
her couſin for that evening; but reſolved early in the 


morning to inquire after the lady, into whoſe pro- 
tection, as we have formerly mentioned; ſhe had de- 


termined. to throw herſelf, when ſhe quitted her fa- 
' ther's houſe. And this ſhe was the more eager in 


doing, from ſome obſervations ſhe * ny during 


122 en in yy gs 
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Now, as we would by no means fix the odious cha- 


cater of ſuſpicion on Sophia, we are almoſt afraid 


to open to our reader the conceits which filled her 
mind concerning Mrs: Fitzpatrick; of whom ſhe'cer- 
taioly at preſent entertained ſome doubts: which, as 


they are very apt to enter into the boſoms of the 


worſt of people, we think proper not to mention 
more plainly, till we have firſt ſuggeſted a word me 
two to our reader, touching ſuſpicion in general. 

Of this, there have always appeared to me to be 
te degrees. The firſt of theſe I chooſe to derive 


from the heart, as the extreme velocity of its diſ- 
cernment ſeems to denote ſome previous inward im- 
pulſe ; and the rather, as this ſuperlative degree often 


forms its own objects; ſees flat is not, and always 


more than really exiſts. This is that quick-fi er a 


penetration, whoſe hawk's eyes no ſymptom of evil 
can eſcape ; which obſerves not only upon the ations, 
but upon the words aud looks of men; and, as it 
proceeds from the heart of the obſerver, ſo it dives 
into the heart of the obſerved, and there eſpies evil, 
as it were in the firſt embryo, nays ſometimes before 
it ean be ſaid to be conceived. An adinirable facul- 
ty, if it were infallible : but as this degree of per- 
fection is not even claimed by more than one mortal 
being, ſo, from the fallibility of ſuch acute diſcern- 


— 


ment have ariſen many ſad miſchiets, and moſt grievous 


heart-aches to innocence and virtue. I cannot help 
therefore regarding this vaſt quick-fightedneſs into 
evil as a. vicigus exceſs, and as # very pernicious 
evil in itſelf. And I am the more inelined to this 
opinion, as I am afraid it always proceeds from a 
bad heart, for the reaſons I- have above mentioned, 


and for one more, namely, becauſe I never knew eit 


the property of a good one.” Now, from this degree 


of ſuſpicion I entirely and abfolutely acquit Sophia, 
A ſecond degree of this quality, ſeems to ariſe from 


| the bead. This” is indeed no other than the faculty 
ns uy what i is before your Eye; and of drawing: 


| . ons 
\ 


_  conelufions.fram hat you-fee, The former: of theſe, 
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is pnavaidable by. thoſe wha -have any eyes; and the 


letter is perhaps a vo leſs certain and necefſary conſe- 
| quence 


of aur having any brains.” This is altogether 
Us biner an enemy to guilt, as the former is to inno- 


eence nor can I ſee it in an unamiable light, even 
_ though, through human fallibility, it ſhould be ſome - 


times miſtaken. For inftance, if a huſband ſhould ac- 


eidentally ſurpriſe his wife in the lap or in the em- 
braces of fome of thoſe pretty young gentlemen who 


profeſs the art of cuckoid-making, I ſhould not bigh- 


P, I think, blame him for concluding fomething more 

than what be ſaw, from the familiarities which he 
really had ſeen, and which we are at leaſt favourable 

enough ta, when we call them innocent freedoms. 


The reader will eaſily ſuggeſt great plenty of in- 
ſances to himſelf : 1 ſhall add but one more, which, 


however vockriſtian it may be thought by fome, 1 


cannot help eſteeming to be ſtrictly juſtifiable ; and 


mis is a ſuſpicion that a man is capable of doing 
what he hath done already, and that it is poſſible for 


one who hath been a villain once, to act the ſame 
part again. And to confeſs the truth of this degree 
of ſuſpicion, I believe Sophy was guilty. From this 


degree of ſuſpicion ſhe had, in fact, conceived an opi- 
nion, that her couſin was really no better x 25k 


The cafe, it ſcems, was this >: Mrs Fitzpatrick 
wiſely: conſidered, that the virtue of a young lady is, 


in the world, in the fame ſituation with a poor hare, 


which is certain, whenever it ventures abroad, to meet 


its enemies: for it can hardly meet any other. No 


ſooner therefore was: ſhe determined to take the firſt 


opportunity of quitting the protection of her huſ- 
band, than ſhe reſolved to put herſelf under the pro- 
tection of ſome other man: and whom could ſhe ſo 
properly chooſe to be her guardian, as a perſon of 
quality, of fortune, of honour ? and who, beſides a 
gallant diſpoſition, which inclines men to knight- 


errantry, 


__ 
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errantry, that is, to be the champion of ladies a 
diftreſs, had often declared a violent attachment to 
herſelf, and bad already given her all the inſtances 


* » - 


of it in his Perf o s pI 4 1211 4 
But as the law hath fooliſhly omitted this office ef 
ORE Bs £656 þ or guardian to an enloped lady, aud as 
malice is apt to denominate him by a more diſagree. 
able appellation, it was concluded that his Lordſhip 
ſhould perform all ſuch kiad offices to the lady in ſe« 
cret, aud without publicly aſſuming the character of 
her prate&or. Nay, to prevent any other perſon 
from ſeeing him in this light, it was agreed that the 
lady ſhould: proceed directly to Bath, and that his 
Lordfhip ſhould firſt: go te London, and thenee ſhould 
go down to that place, by the advice of his phy ſicians. 
Now, all this Sophia very plainly underſtood, not 
from the lips or behaviour of Mrs Fitzpatrick, but 
from the peer, who was infinitely leſs expert at re- 
taining a ſecret than was the good lady; and per- 
haps the exaQ ſecrecy which Mrs. Fitzpatrick had 
obſerved on this head in her narrative, ſerved not a 
little to- heighten thoſe ſuſpicions which were now 
riſen in the mind of her couſin,  +- 44 
Sophia very eaſily found ont the lady ſhe ſought x 
for indeed there was not a chairman in town to whom 
her houſe was not perfectly well known; and as ſhe 
received, in return of her firſt meſſage, a moſt preſſing 
invitation, ſhe immediately accepted it. Mrs Fitz- 
patrick, indeed, did not deſire her couſin to ſtay with 
her, with more earneftneſs than civility required. 
Whether ſhe had diſcerned aud reſeated the ſuſpicion 
above-mentioned, or from what other motive it aroſe, 
I cannot ſay ; but certain it is, ſhe was full as deſix- 
ous of parting with Sophia, as Sophia berſelf could 
be. of going. 1 41 +3444 28008 
The young lady, when the came to take leave of 
her coutin, could not avoid giving her a ſhort hint of 
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advice. She begged her, for Heaven's ſake, to take - 1 
Fat, macs 4) care 1 
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. care of herſelf, and to conſider in how dangerous a 
_ Mruation the ſtood; adding, ſhe hoped ſome method 
Would be found of reconciling her to her huſband. * 
© You muſt remember, my dear,“ ſays ſhe, the 
"maxim which my Aunt Weſtern hath fo often re- 
1 good. to us both: That whenever the matrimonial 

alliance is broke, and war declared between huſband 
and wife, ſhe can hardly ke a diſadvantageous 
peace for herſelf on any conditions. Theſe are my 
aunt's very words, and ſhe hath had a great deal of 
experience in the world.“ Mrs Fitzpatrick anſwered, 
with a contemptuous ſmile, Never fear me, child, 
take care of yourſelf; for you. are younger than I. 
1 will come and viſit you in a few days; but, dear 
Sophy, let me give vou one piece of advice: leave the 
+ character of Graveairs in the country; ; for, believe me, 
* will fit very awkwardly upon you in this town.“ 
Thus the two couſins parted, and Sophia repaired di- 
| rectiy to Lady Bellafton, where ſhe found a moſt hearty, 
as well as polite welcome. The lady had taken a great 
fancy to her, when ſhe had ſeen her formerly with her 
aunt Weſtern. She was indeed extremely glad to ſee 
her; and was no ſooner acquainted with the reaſons 
which induced her to leave the Squire, and fly to Lon- 
don, than ſhe highly applauded her ſenſe and reſolution; 
and after expreſſing the higheſt ſatisfaction in the opi- 
nion which Sophia had „ ſne entertained of her 
Lady ſhip, by chooſing ber houſe for an aſylum, the 

- Promited her all the „ which it was in her 5 

power to give. 

As we have now Mobgbe Sophia into fafe hands, 
the reader will, I apprehend,” be contented to depoſite 
her there a while, and to look a little after other per- 

" Jonages, and particularly poor Jones, whom we have 
left long enough to do penance for his paſt offences, 

Wied, as is the nature, of vice, brought ſufficient pu- 
7 . __ him themſelves. | 
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N T is to be deemed n in a modern 
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the courſe of this mighty work, I have often 


tranſlated paſſages out of the beſt ancient authorg, with- - 


out quoting the original, or without en leaſt 
notice of the bock from whence they were orrowed. 


This conduct in writing, 18 placed in a very proper 


light by the ingenious Abbe Banier, in his preface to 


his Mythology, a work of great erudition, and off 


caqual judgment. It will be eaſy,” ſays he, for the 
reader to obſerve, that I have frequently had a great- 
er regard to him, than to my own reputation: for 


an author certainly pays him a conſiderable compli- 


ment, When, for his ſake, he ſuppreſſes learned quota- 


tions that come in his ys; and which would have 0 


1 8 but the bare trouble of . 15 
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Toll up «work with thele Fraps, way indeed be 
Wi as a downright, cheat on the learned. world, 
Sho are by ſuch means impoſed pon te buy, a ſecond 
time, in fragments, and by retail, what they bave al- 
ready in groſs, if not in their memories, upon their 
Melves ; and it is ſtill more cruel upon the literate, 
who are drawy in tq pay for what is of po manner of 

to them. A writer who intermixes a great quan- 
_ wry of Greek and Latin with bis works, deals by the 
. and fine gentlemen in the ſame paltry manner 
ith which A are treated by the audio oneers, who 
oſten endeavour fo to confound and mix up their lots, 
"that, in order to purehaſe the commodity you want, 
von are obliged at the fame time to ee A 
. will do your no ſervice. 
And yet, as there is no conduct fo fair od dia- 
rereſted, but that it may be miſunderſtood by igno- 
- Kance, and miſrepreſented by malice, I have be en 
ſometimes tempted to preſerve my own reputation al 
the expence of my reader, and to tranſcribe the ori- 
10al, or at leaſt to quote chapter and verſe, when- 
der 1 have made uſe either of the thought or the ex- 
preſſion of another. I am indeed in ſome doubt that 
I base often fuffered by the contrary method; and 
2 by ſuppreſſing the original author's name, I 
have: been rather ſuſpected of plagiariſm, than re- 
| pureSto act from the amiable - motive. aboye ei 
in chat juſtly celebrated Frenchman. | 
Now,; to obeiate all ſuch imputations for the Far 


| iure, Ido here confeſs and juſtify the fact. The an- 


eients may be conſidered as a rich common, where e- 
very perſon, who bath the ſmalleſt tenement in Par- 
_ naffug, hath'a free right to fatten bis muſe. Or, to 
place id in a clearer light, we moderns are to the an- 
cient, *whatthe poor are to the rich. By the poor 
here, I mean that large and venerable body which, 
W Zagliſn, we call the mob. Now, whoever bath 

had * een m— to _ degree of in- 


r imac 


dtn FO uno EI NG: vis 7 
| timacy with this mob, muſt well know dhat dt is ane 


_ - ke eſtabliſhed maxims, to plunder and pillage 


their rich neighbours without any reluctance ; and 
that this is held to be neither ſin nor: ſhame among 
them. And ſo conſlantly do they abide and act by 
this maxim, that, in every pariſh almoſt in the king» N 
dom, there is a kind of confedersey ever carrying on 
againſt a certain perſon of opulence, called the Squire, 
whoſe property is conſidered as free booty by all his 
poor neighbours: who, as they conclude that there 
is no manner of guilt in ſuch depredations, look up- 
on it as a point of honour and moral obligation, to 
concea] and - > 40h each other from "Pony: on 
all ſuch occaſions. | | 
In like manner. are the e fact as Lon, | 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and the reſt, to he eſteemed 
among us writers, as ſo many wealthy ſquires, from 
| whom we, the poor of Parnaſſus, claim an immemo- 
rial cuſtom of tak ing whatever we can come at. This. 
liberty I demand, and this I am as ready to allow a- 
gain to my poor neighbours in their turn. All I. 
profeſs, and all I require of my brethren, is to main- 
' tain the ſame ſtrict honeſty among ourſelves, whieh the 
mob ſhew to one another. To fteal from one anos; 
ther, i 18 indeed highly criminal and indecent gy. for this 
may be ſtrictly ſtyled. defrauding, the poor, (ſome- 
times, perhaps, thoſe who are poorer than durſelves 2 
or, to ſet it under the me. bee ro 
bing the ſpittal. A H " nr 1$053 fs U 92 
Since, therefore, u upon agen ſtricteſt examination, 
my own conſcier=e cannot lay any ſuch pitifuf glieſt 
to my charge, I am contented to plead guiy to the 
former accuſation; nor ſhall I ever — tog take 
to myſelf any 3 which I mall find in ausneiebt 
author to my purpoſe; without ſetting down dhe gte 
of the author, from whence. it was taken. Na, IL. | 
abſolutely. claim a property in all ſuch ſentiments, ther, a 
moment they are tranſcribed into my writings. and; 1 
S723 -- "Ks I; | Wn 
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be likewiſe paſſed 
rode full ſpeed, 
. ee e e her- Sten 


pure eee my n. nie claim; however, 
4 . te be allowed me, only on condition that. I 
Rok frit—honeſty cowards my a yen brethren, 
whom, if ever | borrow any little of 
- which they are poſſelled, I fhatl hos fail to put their 
mark upon it, that it may be at Tb a ROE 
be reſtored to the right ort. z _ 
The omiſſion of this, was highly Ae one 
Me Moore, who having | formerly; borrowed! fome 
_ lines of Pope and Company, took the liberty to 
tranſcribe Hay of them iato his play of the Rival 
Modes. Mr Pope eee ee be, ee 
in the ſaid play, "A laying violent hands ow his own 
property truusſerred it back again into his own 
; and, for a farther puniſhment, imprifoned the 
235 Moore ia the ene dungeon. of the Dan- 
ciad, where his unhappy memory now remains, and 
eternally will remain, as a e ry EIT Tow 
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no returns to ede at v 
1 ee we ſtiall! firſt trace the Seng ey 
| Squire Weſtern : for as he will ſoon- arrive at an 

of bis journey, we neee en _ Re bod 1 


dend obe hero. N 
Phe reader may ho pte rewoinder, that the 
Said ſquire departed from the inn in „and 


in that fury be purfued his daughter. The Rolller 

wg informed bim that ſlice had croſſed the Severn, 
that river with his equipage, and” 
vowing the utmoſt: vengeanee 2 er 


* A 1 
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He had not gone far, before he art 
- ih Here he called a ſhe * of war, -in 
which, after hearing different opinions, he at laſt gave 
the direction of his purſuit to . 12 fireck * 
Kan 7 into the Worceſter road. 
Insa this road he proceeded about tos FRO ies 
| he e began to bemoar himſelf moſt bitterly, frequently 
crying out, What pity is it! Sure tiever was 
unlucky a dog as myſelf! and then durſt forth: 2 * : 
of oaths and exccrations. | - | 
The parſon attempted to avixiaites 3 29 
on this oecaſion. Sorrow not, Sir,” fays he, like 
thoſe witheur hope. Howbeit we have not yet been 
able to overtake young Madam, we may account it 
ſome good fortune that we bave hitherto traced her 
courſe aright. Peradventure ſhe will ſoon be fatigued 
with her journey, and will tarry in ſome inn, is or- 
der to renovate her corporeal functions; and, in that 
_ in all moral. men you with nete win be | 
7 vote? ' 4 8 
© Pool!" D the fla; , WS the en q * 
4 am lamenting the Joſs of fo fine a morning for hunt- 
ing. It is confounded hard to loſe one of the beſt 
ſcenting-days, in all appearance,” which hath been thre 
ſeaſon, and eſpecially aſter ſo Jong a froſt? . 
Whether Fortune, who now aud then ſhewe ſome 
compaſſion” in her wantoneſt tricks, might not take 
_ pity of the ſquire; ; and, as ſhe had determined not to 
let him overtake his daughter, might not refolve to 
make him amends ſome other way, 1 will not aſſert e 
but he had hardly uttered the words juſt before com- 
memorated, and two or three oaths at their heels, 
when a pack of hounds began to open their melo- 
dious throats at a ſmall diſtance from them, which 
the ſquire*s horſe and his rider both perceiving, both 
immediately pricked up their ears, and the ſqtire-ery- 
_ Ing, © She's gone, ſhe's gone ! damn me if ſhe is not 7 
ore" * Mr clapped TOY ue beaſt, who CE = 


> 


— — 


* 


b 18 TO! A ref. -Bavlh =_ | 


* PA ood It „ haring iodeed the e with 
bis maſter z and now the whole company eroſſing in- 
to a corn. held, rode directly towards the hounds, 
with much hallooing and hooping, while the poor pare 
_ fon, bleſſing himfelf, brought up the rear. 
Thus, fable reports, that the fair Grimalkin, nk 
Venus, at the defire of a paſſionate lover, converted 
from a cat into a fine woman, no ſooner perceived a 
mouſe,” than, mindful of her former ſport, and ſtill 
retaining her priſtine nature, 'ſhe leapt from the bed 
5 her huſband to purſue the little animal. 
What are we to underſtand by this ? Not chat the 
g bride was diſpleaſed with the embraces” of her amor- 
.. ous: bridegroom; for though. ſome have remarked, 
_ that cats-are-ſubje& to ingratitude, yet women and 
Ants too will be pleaſed and purr on certain occa- 
ions. be truth is, as the ſagacious Sir Roger 
f L'Eftrange obſerves, in his. deep refleQions, that, 5 
tif we ſhut Nature out at the door, ſhe will come in 
fl at the window; and that puſs, though a madam, will. 
bl 5 he a mouſer till.“ In the fame manner, ve are not to 
arraigu the ſquire of any want of love for his daugh- 
deer, for in reality he had a great deal: we are only, 
{ig to donſider that he was a ſquire and a ſporiſman; and 
then we may apply the fable to him, and the 44 
dious reflection likewiſ me. 
Th be hounds ran very hard, as it is called, 154 the: 
ES. ſabre; purſued over hedge and ditch with all his uſual 
vocifetation and alacrity, and with all his uſual plea- 
ſore ; nor did the thoughts of Sophia ever once in- 
trude themſelves, to allay the ſatisfaction he enjoyed 
2 10 the chace, which he ſaid was one of the fineſt be 
ever ſaw, and which he ſwore Was very well worth 
going fifty miles. for. As the ſquire forgot his 
daughter, the ſetvants, we may eaſily believe, for- 
got their miſtreſs ;- and the parſon, after, baving-ex-. 
; ed much aſtoniſhment in Latin to himſelf, at“ 
N E . * all farther thoughts of the 
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| young lady; and, Jogging on at a dillies bekidd, bs 


gan to meditate a portion of doctrine far the enſuing 


3 


The (quire who owved the; beundeg wos bighly = 
add with-:the e bf de ee e 


fſportſman: for all men approve merit in theig on 


way ; and no man was more expert in the field than 
Mr Weſtern 3 nor did any other better know how to 
encourage the dogs with his voice, and to animpte _ 


che hunt with bis Rolls. 


|  Sportſmem, in the warmth of a chace, are too much | 
engaged to attend to any manner of ceremony Rays 


even to the offices of humanity : for if any of them 
meet with an accident; by tumbling into a ditch or in- 
to a river, the reſt paſs on regardleſs, and generally 


leave him to his fate: during this time, therefore, the $2.4 


two ſquires, though often cloſe to each other, inter- 
changed nat a ſingle word. The maſter of the hunt, 


however, often ſaw and approved the great judgment - 


of the ſtranger, in drawing the dogs when they were 
at fault, and hence conceived a very high epinion 
cf his underſtanding, as the number of his atrendants 
inſpired no {mall reverence to his quality. As ſoon, 
therefore, as the ſport was ended by the death of the 


little animal which bad occaſioned it, the two ſquiree 


. _— and, in all fquire-like greeting, ſaluted each 6+ 
ther. FS 3G SFAMKIVES BH OOTY, OTE ge he SB 3s WEOPTITT) 
The converſation was entertaining enough, and 
what we may perhaps relate in an appendix, or on 
| ſome other occaſion ; but as it nawiſe concerns this 
| hiſtory, we cannot prevail on ourſelves to give it a 
Place here. It concluded with a ſecond chace, and 


, 4 


* 


that with an invitation to dinner. 'This being ac- \ 

cepted, was followed by a hearty bout of drinking, 

which ended in as hearty 1 the part of Squire 
%%% 3 t3., Mie} cn 4 3-58 3 
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Mai 4 BE £2 85; * 
Our Squire was by no means a match, either for 
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his hoſt or parſon Suppte, at his cups that evenings, 
% £23 ; | | | | 
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{HISTORY of Book XN. 


| for MORE. lent fatigue of mind, as wall as body 
he had undergone, may very well account, without 
any derogation from his henour. He was, indeed, ac- 
cording totheyulgarphraſe;whiſtled-drunk; for, before 
be had ſwallowed the third bottle, he became ſo en- 
rely. overpowered, that, though he was not carried 
off to bed till long after, the parſon conſidered him 
as abſent, and, having acquainted the other ſquire with 
relating to Sophia, he obtained his promiſe of ſe- 
conding thoſe arguments, which he intended to e 
-_ «the next morning, for Mr Weſtern's return. 
Mo ſooner, therefore, had the good ſquire ſhaken 
4 off his evening, and began to ol for his morning 
_ draught, and to ſummon his horſes, in order to renew 
bis purſuit, than Mr Supple began his diſſuaſives, 
Which the hoſt ſo ſtrongly ſeconded, that they at 
8 length prevailed; and Mr Weſtern agreed to return 
home, being principally moved by one wb A ag 
that he knew not which way to go, and might 
-bably be riding farther from his daugbter, inflead of 
towards her. He then'-took leave of his brother- 
ſportſman, and, expreſſing great joy that the. froſt 
was broken, (which might, perhaps, be no ſmall mo- 
tive to his baſtening home), ſet forwards, or rather 
backwards, for Somerfetſhire ; but not before he had 
1 diſpatched part of his retinte in queſt of his 
of bn after whom he likewiſe ſent a volley of the 
bitter .execrations which he wald invent. 
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I The departure of Hanes from Upton, with auhat paſed 
- *» between oth and W ah on toe men; 

T lepgth. » we are once more come to c our . 

and, to ſay the truth, we have been obliged to 

with n ſo long, that, conſidering the condition 

* which we left him, I apprehend many of our po 

ers 


— 


55 * c 


Chap 35 "A FOUN bau 1 


ders have concluded we 1040 80 to abandon kim for 
ever; be being at preſent in that ſituation, i in which 
prudent people uſually deſiſt from enquiring any far. 
ther after their friends, leſt they ſhould be cked by | 
hearing ſuch friends had hanged themſelves. = 
But, in reality, if we have not all the virtues, I will 
boldly ſay, neither have we all the vices of à pradent 
character; and, though it is not eaſy to conceive cir» - 
cumſtances much more miſerable than ' thoſe of poor 
Jones at preſent, we ſhall return to him, and attend 
upon him with the ſame diligence as if he was wan- 
| toning in the brighteſt beams of fortune. | 
Mr Jones, then, and his companion Partridge, lefe 
the inn a few minutes after the departure of Squire 
Weſtern, añd purſued the ſame road on foot; for the 
hoſtler told them, that no horſes were, by any means, 
to be at that time procured at Upton. On they 
marched with heavy hearts; for though their diſquiet. 
proceeded: from very different reaſons, yet diſpleaſed 
they were both; and, if Jones ſighed bitterly, Part- 
ridge grunted altogether as ſadly at every ftep. - © 
When they came to the croſs-roads, where the 
{quire had flopt to take counſel, Jones ſtopt likewiſe, 
and, turning to Partridge, aſked his opinion, which 
track they thould purſue. * Ah, Sir,” anſwered Part- 
ridge, « I wiſh your Honour would follow my advice.“ 
Why ſhould 1 not,” replied Jones, « for it is now 
indifferent to me Whither I go, or what becomes of 
me.“ My advice, then,“ {aid Partridge, is, that 
you immediately face about, and return home; for 
who, that hath ſuch a home to return to as your 116 | 
nour, would travel thus about the country like à va- 
gabond ? I aſk pardon, ſed vox ea ſola reperta ef.” 
Alas l' cries Jones, I have no home to return 


to;—but if my friend, my father, would receive me, 


could I bear the country from which Sophia is flown ? 

Cruel Sophia Cruel! No. Let me blame my- 

ſelf—No, let me blanks thee. D—nation ſeize thee, 
* | fool, 


; i = | 2 


wh as e Hil 80 R * of Book XII. 
_— food lockbead't _ haſt undone me, and 1 4 


Hl bf tear thy ſoul from thy body. At which words, he 
laid 4. wh; hands on the collar of poor Partridge, : oo 


/ _ theok him more heartily than an ue fit, or his own 

ears had — BIY the 13 1 | 
Partridge fell trembling. on his knees, and begged | 

"mercy, vowing he had meant uo harm—when 

ones, after. ſtaring wildly on him for a moment, 

of 12 his hold, and diſcharged a rage on himfelf, 

at, had it fallen on the other, would certainly have 


| 
put an end to his being, which, indeed, the very ap- 
i 5 +4 prebenſion of it had almoſt effect. FE 
= _ ve would beftow ſome pains here in minutely de. 
1 . ſcribing all the mad: pranks which Jones & 4. on 

'' - this occaſion, could we be well aſſured that the reader 

| would take the ſame pains in peruſing them; but as 
1 we are apprehenſive, that, after all the labour which 
Wl! Ve ſhould employ in painting this ſcene, the ſaid reader 
W would be very apt to ſkip it entirely over, we have 
_ ſaved ourſelves that trouble. To ſay the truth, we 
have, from this reaſon alone, often done great violence 

to the luxuriance of our genius, and have left many ex- 
cellent deſcriptions out of our work, which would o- 
W: therwiſe have been in it: and this ſuſpicion, to be ho- 
nett, ariſes, as is generally the caſe, from our own 
WM wicked heart ; for we have ourſelves been very often 
WW moſt horribly given to jumping, as we have run 
W: through the pages of voluminous hiſtorians. 
. Suffice it then fimply to ſay, that Jones, after ber- 
ing played the part of a madman for many minutes, 

| came, by degrees, to himſelf; which no ſooner hap- 
'i | pened, than, turning to Partridge, he very earneſtly 


begged his pardon for the attack he had made on 

him in the violence of his paſſion ; but concluded, by 

| deſiring him never to mention his return again; for 
be was reſolved never to ſee that country. any more. 

n Partridge eaſily forgave him, and faithfully promiſ- 

ed to abey the injunctions now laid upon him: and 

| then 
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den Janes very briſkly cried” qui, met it Wot: 


 faying, be immediately ſtruck into 3 


from that which the ſquire had taken; aid, by mere | 
chance, purſued the very fame through Which Sophia 
Bac Beet e oo ed T ECO Ou | 

5 Our travellers now marched a full: mile without | 

x rye. ſyHable to each other, though Jones, in- 
eed, muttered many things to himſelf. As to Part- | 


ridge, he was profoundly ſilent; for he was not, per- 
haps, perfectly recovered from his former fright: be- "ul 
ſides, he had apprehenſions of provoking bis Fiel a 
a ſecond fit of wrath; eſpecially as he now began to 
entertain a conceit, which may not perhaps, create 
any great wonder in the reader. In ſhort, he began 4 
now to ſuſpect that Jones was abſolately bot ef is 
ſenſes. + 158 a COS TA TWESL 25 | 0 127 G 21 24S | 
At length, Jones being weary of ſoliloguy; ad. 
dreſſed hinaſelf to his ag: Zing Boer: han For 
his taciturnity ; for which the poor man very honeſt. 
ly accounted, from his fear of giving offente;* And 
now this fear being pretty well removed by the moſt 
abſolute promiſes of indemnity, Partridge again took 
the bridle from his tongue, which, perhaps, reſoiced 
no leſs at regaining its liberty, than-a' young colt, 
when the bridle is ſlipt from his neck, and hę is turned 
looſe 1nte the paſtes. © ] ů'oW ]⅛ðõU y ns Rp 
As Partridge was inhibited from that topic which 
would at firſt have ſuggeſted itſelf, he fell upon that 
which was next uppermoſt in his mind, namely, the 
Man of the Hill. Certainly, Sir,“ ſays he, « that 
could never be z man, who dreſſes himſelt, and lives af 
ter ſuch a ſtrange manner, and ſo unlike other folks. 
Beſides, his diet, as the old woman told me, is chiefly 
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To! \heeday; which is a 8 food for a GY We 4 
hriſtian: nay, *. Be at Upton ſays, that the 
| neighbours thereabouts have, very fearful notions about 
5 It runs ſtrangely 1 in my head, that it muſt have 
b en nn te, who, perhaps, might be ſent to fore- 
warms 5 7 IP Va knows, Ho 5 jt matter = 

, is going to t. and of his bein 
1 1 1 — danger he was in o 
being hanged, might be intended as a warning to us 
—_— what. we are going about? beides, j 
dreams. of -nothing all laſt night but of . e 150 : 


are Hlorem 
Ay 510 Thy Ae Partridge,” , 1 © is almoſt 
opp lied as thy Latin. Nothing can be more 
152 . — than death to men who go into bat- 
tle. we ſhall both fall in it——and what 
then * Tce then, replied Partridge ; * why, then 
there. is an end of us, is there not? when I am gone, 
all is over with me. What matters the cauſe to me, 
or wha. gets the victory, if I am killed? I ſhall never 
e any fantage from it. What are all the ring- 
ing of! bells, and onefires, to one that is ſix feet un- 
der gro ound i there will be an end of poor Partridge.” 
And ap end of poor Partridge,? cries Jones, * there 
. muſt 55 one time or other. If you love pa = A I will 


" a a. Jap: "Indeed, Sir, Infapdum, regina, Jubes = 


1 


1 ger 80 and is you patria mori. 
5 et fugacem perſequitur virum: 

8 Nes parcit imbellit juvents . 
0 . ee timidoqus ler go. 


9 1 with you would conſtrue them,” cries Partridge 

for 91 4 is a hard author, and I cannot unc 

f fand as you repeat them.? % . 

will repeat you a bad imitation, or rather para- 
”, +77 pe 


<1. 


MeL» | | 1 


” Ly y 


che 3. AP ov „DIN W 
phraſe of my own,“ faid Jones ;'* for T aim but am in- 


different poet: 9 Fo 9 8 4. » 4.4 4, 9 2 3 * veg * 8 FRY W 
442 4 


ne would not die in | bis dear 9 cad 5 . . 
Since if baſe fear his daſtard ſtep auithdr x 
From death he cannot fl. One common grave | ben 
: IC Receives, at. laſt, the coward and the brave.)., lt 710 


That's very certain,“ eries'Partridge. 6 Ay, ſure}. 
Mors omnibus communis: but there is a great differ- 
ence between dying in one's bed a great many years 
hence, like a good Chriſtian, with all our friends 
crying bens: us, and being ſhot to-day or to - morro w. 
like a mad dog; or perhaps, hatked in twenty pieces. 
with a ſword, and that two before we have repeuted 
of all dur ge 0 Lord have merey upon us! tô be 
ſure the ſoldiers are a wicked kind of people. I ne- 
ver loved to have any thing to do with them. I could 
hardly bring my ſelf ever to look upon them as Chri- 
ſtians. There is nothing but curſing and ſwearing a- 
mong them. I wiſh your Honour would repent; IL. 
| heartily wiſh you would repent, before it is tog late 3 
and not think of going among them. Evil com- 
munication corrupts good manners. That is my 
principal reaſon. For as for that matter, I am no 
more afraid than another man, not I, as to matter of 
that. 1 know all human fleſh muſt die; but yet a 
man may live many years for all thats Why, I am 
a middle aged man now, and yet I may live a reat 
number of years. I have read of ſeveral Who have 
lived to be above a hundred, and ſome a great deal a. 
bove a hundred. Not that 1 hope, I mean that I pro- 
miſe my ſelf, to live to any ſuch age as that neither. 
But if it be only to eighty or ninety, Heaven be 
praiſed, that is a great way off yet; and I am not 
afraid of dying then, no more than another mah: but 
ſurely, to tempt death before àa man's time is cbme, 
ſeems to me downright wickedneſs and preſumption. 
—_— if i it was to do any good indeed; but let the 
L. 2 cauſe: 


-» 
. 


. 7 — 


ST OoRT of Book X18. 


| cauſe; be * it will, what mighty matter of good ; 
can; two: people. do ? and, for my part, I underſtand 
| nothin of it. I never fired off a gun above ten 
| Limes ine my life; ac then it was not charged with 
"bullet And for the fword, I never learned to ſence, — 
and . nothing of the matter. And then there 

are thoſe cannons, which certainly it muſt be thought |} 
1 preſumption to go in the way of: and no 

But a madman—I aſt pardon; upon ny. ſoul, I 

meant go harm; I beg I . not e your: He- 
or into Re ion.“ 


— 


* eouldg not * ; me on ay account,” | « Your | 
| may call me a coward, or 
any ting elſe you. pleaſe.” It loving to lleep in a * 
_ kin makes a man a coward, non immunes ab illis malis 
25. I never read in my grammar, that a man can't 

de a good. man without. 1 3374. Vir benus eff quis ? 
2 conſulta. patrum, qui lege juraque ſervat. Not a 
word of fighting ;- aud I. = ſure the Scripture. is fo 

| againſt it, that a man ſhall never perſuade me he 
15.3 good n while he ſheds, . n 
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15 10 adventure of : 4 beggar man. 


ä TV Partridge hed uttered that good; god pious 
doctrine with which the laſt chapter concluded, 
-they arrived at another croſs-way, when a lame fellow 
in- rag aſked them for alms; upon which Partridge 
en him a ſevere rebuke, ſaying, Every pariſh ought 
-te:keep their own poor.” Jones then fell i pd 
aud akked Partridge, « if he was not aſhamed, with 
muck charity. in his mouth, to have no charity in his 
best Your religion, fays he, ſerves you only 
fob an . * * dot i is no incentive to 
11 85 | | | - Fo 
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your unde Oi any man, who 0 ' Chrlbian, 
abſtain from relieving one of his brethren in fuck! 
miſerabſe condition ? And, at the ſame time Hut- 
ting his hand in his pocket, he gave | the poor object 
6 ſhillin Jays FR #9 /% 152005 16 YEE f 
4% Matter,” cries: ths fellow, er thinking) him, I 
be a curious thing here in my pocket; wWhie Ifound. 
about two miles off, if your Worthip* will plesſe to 
buy it. I ſhould bot venture tb pull it out to ever 
one; but as you are ſo good a gentleman, and ſo kind 
to the poor, you won't luſpeRt a man of being /a'thief 
only becauſe he is poor.“ He then pulled out à little 
oY fone _ book, and bre it into the hand of 


* F344 ; 


Ones. | Tags,  pEL ens 02 
Jones eurer ity ud ( gueſs reader, Wo 
be felt), ſaw, in the firſt page, the words. Sophia Weſe- 
tern, written by her own fair hand. He mo ſooner 
read the name, than he preſſed it cloſe to his lips; 
nor could he avoid falling into ſome very frantié rap- 
rures, notwithſtanding his company: bat, perhaps, 
theſe very raptures made him forget he was not alone. - 
While Jones was kifling and mumbling the bobk, as 
if he had had an excellent brown buttered cruſt in his 
mouth, or as if he had really been a book worm, or 
an author, who had nothing to eat but his own: 
works, a piece of paper fell from its leaves tothe 
round, which Partridge took up, and delivered to 
| 45 vho preſently perceived it to be a bank- bil. 
It was indeed the very bill, which Weſtern had given: - 
his daughter the night before her departure; and a 
Jew would have jumped to N gl it at . 8 a 
leſs than a 100}. 
_ © The eyes of Partridge: ſparkled: at this 1 news, Sbich⸗ 
Jones now-proclaimed aloud; and ſo did (though with. 
ſomewhat a different aſpect) thofe of the poor fellow 
who had found the book; and who (I hope from a 


Principle of honeſty) had never opened it. But we- 


Would not RW A by the reader, if we omitted. 
L-3,- tos 
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to c lorm hie of = eircumſtance which may be hers = 
5 lite material, viz.' that the fellow could not read. 
Jones, who. had felt. nothing but pure joy and 
| tranſport from the: finding the book, was affected with 
a mixture of concern at this new diſcovery ;z for bis 
3 tion jtuſtantly ſuggeſted to him, that the own- 
er of the bill. might poſibly want it, before he ſhould 
be able to corey it to her: He then acquainted the = 
Hinder, chat he ktiew the lady to whom the book be- 
langed, and would endeavour to _ ber out as 
_ wv Poſſible, and return it to her.. FRY 
+: The pocket-book was a little FIPS n 
Meſtern to her niece: it had coſt five and twenty 
 (hillings, having been bought of a celebrated toy - 
man; but the real value of the filver, which it con- 


teined in its Claſp, was about 18 d.; and that price 


the ſaid toyman, as it was altogether as good as when 
it firſt iſſued from his ſhop, would now have given for 
it. A prudent perſon would, however, have taken 
| advantage of the ignorance of this fellow, and 
1 would not have offered more than a 8 or per- 
baps fixpedce for it ; nay, ſome perhaps would have 
given nothing, and leſt the fellow to his action of 
troven, which ſome learned ſerjeants may doubt whe- 
ther he could, under theſe Ares, e n main- 
JC ²—9nümn mon 1s! 
Jones, on the contrary, whoſe einer was on rick 
 outfide af generoſity; and may, perhaps, not very 


unjuſtly have? been ſuſpected of extravgance,. without 


any beſitatios. gave à guinea in exchange for the 
bock. Phe poor man, who had not, for a long time 
before, been poſſeſſed: of fo much treaſure, gave Mr 
Jones a thouſand thanks, and diſcovered little leſs 
tranſport in his muſcles, than Jones had before ſhewn,. 
when he had firſt read the name of Sophia Weſtern. 
The fellow very readily agreed to attend our tra- 


vellers to the place where he had found the pocket- 
che n. Together, — they proceeded directx 


2 thither,, 


* 
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thither,--but not ſo. faſt as Mr Jones: defired ; - for his 
guide unfortunately happened to be lame, and could 
not poſſibly travel faſter than a mile an hour. | As 
this place, therefore, was at about three miles dif- 

| tance, though the fellow had ſaid otherwiſe, the read 
er need not be e . lang ty: were in 
walking it. 

Jones opened the. -baok A bonded; times duriny 
their walk, kiſſed it as often, talked much to himſelf, 
and very little to his companions. At all which, the 
guide expreſſed ame ſigns. of aſtoniſhment to Part- 
ridge, who, mort than once, ſhook. his head, and 
eried, * Poor gentleman ! : mins ot ut fit Mens Jags 
in corpore ſans. 

At length they * at aba very Gn 3 Go. 
pbia unhappily dropt the pocket-book, and where the 
fellow had as happily found it. Here Jones offered 
to take leave of his guide, and to improve his pace; 
| but the fellow, in whom that violent ſurpriſe and joy 
which the firſt receipt of the guinea had oceaſioned, 
was now conſiderably abated, and who had now had 
ſufficient time to recollect himſelf, put on a diſcon- 
tented look, and ſcratching his head, ſaid, He hoped 
his Worſhip would give him ſomething more. _ Your 
Worſhip,” laid be, will, 1 hope, take it into your 
conſideration, that if 1 had not been honeſt, I might 
have kept the whole.“ And, indeed, this the reader 
mult cenfels to have been true. + If the paper there,” 
ſaid he, be worth 100 l., I am ſure the finding it de- 
| ſerves. more than a guinea, Beſides, ſuppoſe your 
Worſhip ſnould never ſee the lady, nor give it her 
and though your Worſhip looks and talks very much 
like a gentleman, yet I have only your Worſhip's bare 
word: and, certainly, if the right owner ben't to be 
found, it all belongs to the firſt finder. I hope your 
Worſhip will conſider of all theſe matters: 1 am but 

a. poor man, and therefore don't deſire to have all ;. 

but. it is but reaſonable I ſhould. bare my ſhare, W #4. 
Woe 
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Worſhip looks like "a good man, and, I hbpe, wilt 
" conſider my honeſty; for I might have kept every 
farthing, and no body ever the wiſer.* (I promiſe 
thee, upon my honour,“ cries Jones, 0 that T know 
the right owner, and will reſtore it to her.“ © Nay, 
your Worſhip, anſwered the fellow, may do as you 
| Pleaſe as to that: if you will but give me my ſhare, 
that is, one half of the money, your Honour may 
keep the reſt yourſelf if you pleaſe';* and concluded 
with ſwearing by a very vehement oath, * That he 
would never mention a ſyllable of it to any man living. 
© Look'ee, friend,” cries Jones, the right owner 
ſhall certainly have again all that ſhe loſt; and as for 
any farther gratuity, I really cannot give it you at 
| Preſent ; but let me know your name, and where you 
ve, and it is more than poſſible you. may hereafter 


_—_ have farther. reaſon to tees: at this eee s ad- 


I don't know what you mean by ventuje,” cries 


the fellow; it ſeems, I muſt venture whether you 
will return the lady her money or no: but I hope 
your Worſhip will conſider. ! Come, come, ſaid 
Partridge, tell his Honour your name, and where 
— may be found; I warrant you will never. repent 
— put the money into his hands.“ The fellow, 

vo hopes of recovering the poſſeſſion of the 

bw Bp laſt complied in giving in his name 
and place of abode, which Jones writ upon a piece of 
paper with the pencil of Sophia; and then placing 
the paper in the ſame Page where ſhe had writ her 
name, he- cried out, There, friend, you are the. 
happieſt man alive; I have joined your name to that 
of an angel.“ I don't know any thing about angels,” 
anſwered the fellow; but I. wiſh you would give me 
& little more money, or elſe return me the pocket». 
book.” | Partridge now waxed wroth; he called the: 
poor cripple by ſeveral vile and opprobrious names; 

and was. abſolutely. proceeding todbeat him, but Jones: 

TIC nd |  wouldl 


j 


. 
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would: not ſuffer. any ſuch! thing: and now, telling the 


fellow he would certainly find fome opportunity off 
ſerving him, Mr Jones departed as faſt as his heels 


would carry him; and artridge, into whom the 


thoug hits of. the. hundred pound had. iufuſed new 
iris followed his leader 3 Ehle the man, Who was 


obliged to ſtay behind, fell to curüng them both, as 


well as his parents: For had they,“ ſays he, ſent 


me to charity-ſchool to learn to write and read, and 
caſt account, I ſhould, have known the value of 1p 
matters as well as other people.“ SLE Ts 


h — 
— 
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. more 3 1 Mr Suu, and tis ; 


"Oo" met on the road. 


UR e Zh now walked: ſo faſt, that hoy had 33 


very little time or breath for converſation; 


— 


Jones meditating all the while on Sophia, and Part. 


ridge on the bank-bill, which, though it gave him 


ſome pleaſure, cauſed him, at the ſame time; to = 


pine at Fortune, which, in all his walks, had 
given him ſuch an opportunity of ſhewing his dend. 


They had proceeded above three miles, when Part- 


ridge, being unable any lorger to keep up with Jones, 
called to him, and begged him a littÞe to ſlacken his 
pace: with this he was the more ready to comply, as 

he had for ſome time loft the footſteps of the horſes, 
which the thaw had enabled him to trace for ſeveral 
miles, and he was now pen a wide common where 
were ſeveral roads. | 


— 


He here, thanks, flopt to 3 which of theſe 


roads he ſhould purſue, when on a ſuddea they heard 
the noiſe of a drum, that ſeemed at no great diſtance. 
This ſound preſently alarmed the fears of Partridg 


and he cried out, Lord have mercy upon us i. 
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my. Who? cries Partridge, * why, 


- buſhes till they are gone by? What can two unarmed 


*$ 
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cries Jones; for fear had long fince given place to 


ſofter ideas in his mind; and, ſince his adventure with 


the lame man, he had been totally intent on purſuing | 


Sophia, without entertaining one wa ed of an ene- 
e rebels: but 


why ſhould I call them rebels ? they may be very ho- 


neſt gentlemen, for any thing I know to the contrary. 
The devil take him that affronts them,. I fay; I'am 


{ure if they have nothing to ſay to me, Iwill have 
nothing to ſay to them, but in a Neill way. For Hea- 


ven's ſake, Sir, don't affront them if they ſhould come, 


and perhaps they may do us no harm: but would it 
not be the wiſer way to creep into ſome of yonder 


%s. 


men do perhaps againſt fifty thouſand ? Certainly no- 


body but a madman— I hope your Honour is not of- 


fended; but certainly no man who hath mens ſand in 
corpore ane Here Jones interrupted this torrent of 
eſoquence, which fear had inſpired, ſaying, That by 
the drum he perceived they were near ſome town.“ He 
then made directly towards the place whence the noife 


Proceeded, bidding Partridge take courage, for 2 
he would lead him into no danger;' and adding, * 


was impoſſible the rebels ſhould be fo near? 

"Partridge: was a little comforted with this laſt aſ- 
rung and, though he would more gladly have gone 
the contrary way, he followed his leader, his heart 
beating time, but not after the manner of heroes, to 
the'muſic of the drum, which ceaſed not till they had 
. traverſed the common, and were come into a narrow 
lane. N 

And now Partridge, who kept en even pace with Jones, 
diſcovered ſomething painted flying in the air, a very 
few yards before him, Which, fancying to be the co- 


Jours of the enemy, he fell @-bellowing, O Lord, 


Sir, here they are there is the crown and coffin. O 
Lord! I never'faw any thing ſo terrible; and we are. 


N gunſhot of them "_ eee 
| Jones. 


« 
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Jones no ſooner looked up, than be plainly perceiv- | 


ed what it was which Partridge had thus miſtaken. 
0 OE ſays he, © I fancy you will be able to 
ge this whole army yourſelf : for, by the colours, 


= what the drum was which, we heard. before, 


and which beats up for recruits to a puppet- ſhow.”.... 


« A puppet-ſhow !? anſwered Partridge, with. moſt 


| eager tranſport. ,* And is it really no more than 
that? I love a puppet-ſhow of all the paſtimes upon 


earth. Do, good Sir, let us tarry and ſee it. Be- 


ſides, I am quite famiſhed to death; for it is now al- 


moſt dark, and 1 have not ate a more] ſince three 


o'clock in the morning.“ Te 

They now arrived at an inn, or r indeed, an alechouſe, 
where Jones was prevailed upon to ſtop, the rather as 
he had no longer any affurance of being in the, r 
he deſired. They walked both directly into the kit- 
chen, where Jones, began to enquire if no ladies had 
paſſed that way in the morning; and Partridge as 


eagerly examined into the flate of their proviſions : . 


and indeed his enquiry: met with the better ſucceſs; 
for Jones could not hear news of Sophia; but Part- 
ridge, to his great ſatisfaction, found good reaſon to 
expect, very . the agreeable ſight of an excel- 
lent ſmoaking diſh of eggs and bacon. 


In ſtrong and healthy conſtitutions, love bath a 


very different effect from what it cauſes in the puny 
part of the ſpecies. In the latter, it generally. de- 
ſtroys all that appetite which tends towards the con- 


ſervation of the individual: but, in the former, though 1 


it often induces forgetfulneſs, and a neglect of food, 


as well as of every thing elſe; yet, place a good piece 
of a, well-powdered buttock before a hungry lover, 


and he ſeldom, fails very handſomely to play his part. 
Thus it happened in the preſent caſe: for though 
Jones perhap wanted à prompter, and might have 
travelled mu ther, had he been alone, with an 


empty ſtomach; yet no ſooner did he fit down to the 
bacon 
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desen and eggs, chen he fell to 3x heartily and vors. 
_ . cioufly as Partridge himſelf. = 
Before our travellers had finiſhed their FEY night 


came on; and as the moon was now paſt the full, it 


was extremely dark. ' Partridge, therefore, revailed 
on Nate to ftay and ſee the puppet-ſhow, as 


ich was 
ing to begin, and to which they were very 
gerly invited by the mafter of the faid ſhow, who 


7 id, that his figures were the fineſt which the 


world had ever produced, and that they had given 
go ERIN to all the quality in every town in 
Snpland. 4 


1 The * was lo with great regu- 


and decency. It was called the fine and ſerious 

— of the Provoked Huſband ; and it was indeed a 
very grave and folemn entertainment, without any low 
wit or humour, or jeſts; or, to do it no more than 
juſtice, without any thing which could provoke a 
laugh. The audience were all highly pleaſed. A 
e matron told the maſter ſhe would bring ber two 
„ r the next night, as he did not ſhew any 
and an attorney's clerk and an exciſeman both 
3 that the characters of Lord and Lady 
Townly were well preſerved, and highly in nature. 


Partridge likewiſe concurred with this opinion. 


The maſter was fo highly elated with thele enco- 
miums, that he could not refrain from adding ſome 


more of his own. He ſaid, The preſent age was not 


improved in any thing ſo much as in their puppet-ſhows; 


Which, by throwing out Punch, and his wife Joan, 

and ſuch idletrumpery, were at laſt brought to be 
_ a rational entertainment. I remember, ſaid he, 
when I firſt took to the buſineſs, there was a great 
deal of low ſtuff, that did very well to make folks 

Jaogh, but was never calculated to improve the mo- 


rals of young people, which certainly, ought to be 


” i principally aimed at in every dee e's for why 
; may not good and inſtructive 


eſſons be conveyed in 
this 


— - 
- 
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5 this way as well as any other? My 6gures are as big 


as the life, and they repreſent the life in every parti- _ 
_ cular; and I queſtion not but people riſe from my 


little drama as much improved as they do from the 


great. I would by no means degrade the ingenui- 


ty of your profeſſion,” anſwered Jones, ; but I ſhould 
have been glad to have ſeen my old acquaintance Ma- 
ſter Punch, for all that: and, ſo far from improving, 


I thiok, by leaving out him and his merry wife Joan, 


you have ſpoiled your puppet-ſhow.? - 


The dancer of wires conceived an immediate and 


high contempt for Jones from theſe words. And, 
with much diſdain in his countenance, he replied, 
Very probably, Sir, that may be your opinion; 
but I have the ſatisfaction to know, the belt judges 
differ from you; and it is impoſſible to pleaſe every 
taſte. I confeſs, indeed, ſome of the quality at Bath, 
two or three years ago, wanted mightily to bring 


Punch again upon the ſtage. I believe I loſt ſome 


money for not agreeing to it: but let others do as 


they will, a little matter ſhall never bribe me to de- 
grade my own profeſſion; nor will, I ever willingly 


conſent to the ſpoiling the decency and regularity of 
my ſtage, by introducing any ſuch low tuff upon it.“ 


right: always avoid what is low. There are ſeveral 
< of my acquaintance in London, who are reſolved to 
drive every thing which is low from the ſtage. 
Nothing can be more proper,” cries the exciſeman, 


_ Pulling his pipe from his mouth. © I remember 
added he, (for then I lived with my Lord), I was in 


the footman's gallery, the night when this play of 


the Provoked Huſband was acted firſt. There was a 
great deal of low ſtuff in it, about a country gentle- 


man come up to tqwa to ſtand for parliament- man; 


and there they brought a parcel of his ſervants upon 


the ſtage, his coachman IT remember particularly; but 
the gentlemen in our gallery could not bear any thing 
Vor. III. : M - fe 
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© Right, friend,” cries the clerk ; © you are very 


nerality 
f tleman, who conducts the ſhow; may have done very 


rangue, and ſaid much of the great 
43 _— much the inferior part of mankind would be 


F deterred from vice, by obſerving how odious it was 
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F fo 1 and 550. dam it. 1 I obſerve, fiend, you 
. have left all that matter 1285 and you are to be So m- 
mended for ĩt. 


Nay, gentlemen,” cries foes, I can never main- . 
taig my opinion againſt ſo many; indeed, if the ge- 
of his audience diſhke him, the learned gen- 


1 in diſmiſſing Punch from his ſer vice. 
The maſter of the ſhow then be 715 a ſecond has 


orce of example, 


in their ſuperiors ; when he was unluckily interrupted 


by an incident, which, though perhaps we might have 


Shitted it at another time, we cannot help relating 


. FROM wy not in this chapter. | 


CHAP. VI. 


1 ; 1488 | IE z 3 


| From 2 it may be inferred, that the ft things are | 


 bhable to be ne and mi 2 bee, | 


VIOLENT. uproar now aroſe in the entry, 
Where my landlady was well cuffing her maid, 
both with her fit and tongue. She had indeed miſſed | 


the wench from her employment, and, after a little 
| ſearch, had found her on the puppet-ſhow ſtage, in 


company with the Merry Andrew, and in a fituation 


: nor very proper to be deſcribed. 


.« Though Grace (for that was her e bad for- 
| title to el, yet had ſhe not impudence 


priſed: ſhe therefore took another turn, and attempt- 


15 od to mitigate the offence. Why do you beat me 
in this manner, miſtreſs ? cries the wench. If you 


don't like my doings, you may turn me away. If I 
am a w—re {for 1 other had liberally beſtowed that 


n. on 1 my betters are ſo as well as I. 


What 


4 
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What was the fine lady in the puppet-ſhow juſt now? 
I ſuppoſe ſhe did not ly all night out from her huſ- 
„ „„, on Ton ITT 
The landlady now burſt into the kitchen, and fell 
foul on both her huſband and the poor puppet- mover. 
_ © Here, huſband,” ſays ſhe, you ſee the conſequence 
of harbouring theſe people in your houſe. If one 
doth draw a little drink the more for them, one is 
hardly made amends for the litter they make; and 


then to have one's houſe made a bawdyhouſe of by 


ſuch louſy vermin. In ſhort, I deſire you would be 
one to-morrow morning, for I will tolerate no more 
uch doings. It is 0 the way to teach our ſer- 
vants idleneſs and nonſenſe; for to be ſure nothing 
better can be learned by ſuch idle ſhows as theſe. ' E - 
remember when puppet-ſhows were made of good 
Scripture-ſtories, as Jephtha's raſh vow, and ſuck 
good things, and when wicked people were carried 
away by the devil. There was ſome ſenſe in thoſe 
matters; but, as the parſon told us laſt Sunday, no 
body believes in the devil now-a-days; and here you 
bring about a parcel of puppets dreſſed up like lords 
and ladies, only to turn the heads of poor country 
wenches ; and when their heads are once turned 
topſy-turvy, no wonder every thing elſe is fo.? ff 
Virgil, I think, tells us, that when the mob are aſ- 
ſembled in a, riotous and tumultuous manner, and all 

ſorts of miſfile weapons fly about, if a man of gravity 
and authority appears amongſt them, the tumult is 
preſently appeaſed, and the mob, which, when col- 
lected into one body, may be well compared to an 
aſs, ere their long ears at the grave man's diſcourſe. 
On the contrary, when a ſet of grave men and phi- 
loſophers are diſputing ; when Wiſdom herſelf may in 
a manner be conſidered as preſent, and ————— | 

arguments to the diſputants; ſhould a tumult ariſe 
among the mob, or ſhould one ſcold, who is herſelf - 
equal in noiſe to a mighty mob, appear among far | 
a et / * | 2 9 * 1 ; | 5 
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aid 'philoſoph ers, their diſputes ceaſe in a moment, 
Wiſdom no longer N her miniſterial office, and 
the attention of every one is Ammedrately attracted by 


the ſcold alone. | 
Thus the uproar aforeſaid, and the arrival of the 


landlady, filenced the maſter of the puppet-ſhow, and 


put a ſpeedy and final end to that grave and ſolemn 


harangue, of which we have given the reader a ſuffi- 
cient tafte already. Nothing indeed could have hap- 
pened ſo very inopportune as this accident; the moft 


wanton malice of fortune could not have contrived 
ſuch another ſtratagem te confound the poor fellow, 


while he was ſo triumphantly deſcanting on the good 


morals inculcated by his exhibitions. His mouth 
was now as effectually ſtopt as that of a quack muſt 
be, if, in the midſt ef a declamation on the great vir- 
ines of his pills aud powders, the corpſe of one of his 


martyrs ſhould be brought forth, and depoſited before 


the flage, as a teſtimony of his kill. 
Inſtead, therefore, of anſwering my landlady, the 


| puppet-ſhow man ran out to puniſh his Merry An- 


drew : and now the moon beginning to put forth her 
filver light, as the poets call it (though ſhe looked at 
that time more like a piece of copper), Jones called 
for his reckoning, and ordered Partridge, whom my 
landlady had jul awaked from a profound nap, to 
prepare for his journey; but Partridge having lately 
carried two points, as my reader hath ſeen before, 


was emboldened to attempt a third, which was, to 


revail with Jones to take up a lodging that evening 
in the houſe where he then was. He introduced this 
with an affected ſurpriſe at the intention which Mr 


Þ Tones declared of removing; and, after urging 1 0 


lead him the farther from her: © For you find, Sir, 


ſtrongly, that it cou 


excellent arguments 5 N its he at laſt inſiſted 
Id be to no manner of purpoſe 


whatever ; for that, unleſs Jones knew which way the 
lady was gone, every ſtep. he took might very poſſibly 


ſaid 


* 
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faid he, « 10 all the people i in the houſe, that ſhe is 
not gone this way. How much better, therefore, 
would it be to ſtay till the morning, when we may 
e to meet with ſome body to inquire of? 
| _ This laſt argument had indeed ſome effect on Jones, 
and while he was re. N it, the landlord threw alt 


the. rhetoric of which he was maſter into the fame. 
ſcale. Sure, Sir, ſaid he, your ſervant gives 
you moſt excellent advice; for who would travel by 
night at this time of the year?“ He then began, in 


the uſual ſtyle, to trumpet forth the excellent accom- 


modation which his houſe: afforded, and my landlady 
hkewiſe opened on the occaſion. —But not to detain: 
the reader with what is common to every hoſt and 
hoſteſs, it is ſufficient to tell him, Jones was at laſt 
prevabed on to ftay and refreſh himſelf with a few 
hours reſt, which indeed he very much wanted ; for 
he had hardly ſhut his eyes ſince he had left the inn 
where the aceident of the broken head had happened. 

As ſoon as Jones had taken tke reſolution to pro- 
ceed no farther that night, he preſently retired to reſt 
with. his two bed-fellows, the. pocket-book and the 
muff; but Partridge, who at ſeveral times had re- 
freſhed himſelf with ſeveral naps, was more inclined 
to eating than to ſleeping, and more to W than 


to either. 
And now the ſtorm which Grace had raiſed being 


at an end, and my landlady being again reconciled 12. 


the puppet-man, who on his {ide forgave the indecent 
reflections which the good woman, ia. her paſſion, 


had caſt on his performances, @ face of perfect peace 
aud tranquillity reigned in the kitchen; where fat _ 


aſſembled round the tire, the landlord and. landlady. of 
the houſe, the maſter of the puppet-ſhow, the attor- 
ney's clerk, the exciſeman, and the ingenious Mr 


Partridge 3 in which company paſſed the agreeable 


"6 converſation which will be found in the next chapter. 
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Containing 4 ee or favs; of our own, and mary more 
5 of the good ay e in the kitchen. Fa: 


HOUGH the pride of Partridge did not ſubmit 

to acknowledge himſelf a ſervant, yet he con- 

defcended, in moſt particulars, to imitate the manners 
- that tack. - One inftance of this was, his greatly 

| gnifying the fortune of his companion, as he called 
| Jas: : ſuch is a genera] cuſtom with all ſervants a- 
mong ſtrangers, as none of them would willingly be 

thought the attendant on a beggar ; for the igher 
the fituation of the maſter is, the higher conſequently 
is that of the man, in his own opinion: the truth ef 
which obſervation appears from the behaviour of all 

the footmen of the nobility. | 

But though title and fortune communicate a ſplen- | 
dour all around then, and the footmen of men of qua- 
lity and of eſtate think themſelves entitled to a part 
of that reſpe& which is paid to the quality and eſtate 
of their mafters, it is clearly otherwiſe with regard to 
virtue and — — Þ theſe advantages are ſtrictly 
perſonal, and ſwallow, themſelves, all the reſpect which 
is paid to them. To ſay the truth, this is ſo very 

little, that they cannot well afford to let any others 

| | partake with them. As theſe, therefore, reflect no ho- 

1 nour on the domeſtic, ſo neither is he at all diſhonour- 

ed by the moſt deplorable want of both in his maſter. 

We * Indeed, it is otherwiſe in the want of what is called 

> virtue in a miſtreſs, the conſequence of which we have 
before ſeen: for in this diſhonour there is a kind of 
Contagion, which, like that of poverty, communicates 
irfelf to all who approach it. 

Now, for theſe reaſons, we are not to wonder die 
Semana (I mean among the men only) ſhould have ſo 
great regard for the 3 of the wealth of their 

makers, 
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© b PEEP and little or none at Ly Gs their characters i in 
other points, and that, though they would-be aſhamed- - 


to be the footman of a beggar, they are not ſo to at- 
tend upon a rogue or à bſockhead; and do conſe- 


quently make no ſeruple to ſpread the fame of the _ 


iniquities and follies of their ſaid maſters as. far as 
poſüble, and this often with great humour and mer- 
rimeht. In reality, a footman is often a wit, as well 
as a beau, at the expence of the gentleman whoſe i- 
ver he wears. 
Aſter Partridge, ee ben had enlarged greatly 
on the vaſt fortune to Which Mr Jones was heir, he 
very freely communicated an apprehenſion which he 
had begun to conceive the day before, and for which, 
as we hinted at that very time, the behaviour of Jones 
ſeemed to have furniſhed a ſufficient foundation. In 
ſhort, he was now pretty well confirmed in an opi- 


nion, that his maſter was out of his wits, with which 


opinion he very bluntly. zequsinted the e com- 
pany round the fire. 6 

Wich this ſentiment the EIA inal man imme- 
diately coincided : * I own,” ſaid+he, * the gentleman 
ſurpriſed me very much, when lie talked ſo abſurdly 
about puppet-ſhows. . It is indeed hardly to be con- 
ceived, that any man in his ſenſes ſhould be ſo much 
miſtaken: what you ſay now, accounts very well for 
all his monſtrous notions. Poor gentleman! I am 
heartily concerned for him: indeed he hath a firange 
wildneſs about his eyes, which I took notice of be- 
fore, though I did not mention it.“ 
Ihe landlord agreed with this laſt aſſertion, and 
likewiſe claimed the ſagacity of having obſervedd it. 
And certainly,“ added he, it muſt be ſo; for no 
one but a madman would have thought of leaving fo 
good a houſe, to ramble about the country at that 
time of night.“ 

The exciſeman pulling his pipe from his ak. 
ſaid, c He * the n looked and e 
a little 
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ee willy j* 4a then taraiog 15 Pride +, i 
de be a madman,” fays he, + he ſhould not be ſuffer. 


ed to travel thus about the eountry ; for poſſibly he 


may do ſome miſchief. It is pity he was not ſecur- 
ed, and ſent home to his relations.“ 

Now, ſome conceits of this kind were- Weid 
= Jurking i in the mind of Partridge; for, as be was now. 

. perſuaded that Jones had run away from Mr Allwors 
thy, he promiſed himſelf the higheſt rewards, .if he 
could by any means convey him back; but fear of 
Jones, of whoſe fierceneſs and ſtrength he had ſeen, 
and indeed felt ſome inſtances, had however repre · 
ſented any ſuch ſcheme as impoſſible to be executed, 
and had diſcouraged him from applying himſelf to 
form any regular plan for the purpoſe; but no ſoon- 
er did he hear the ſentiments of the exciſeman, than 
he embraced that opportunity of declaring his own, 
and exprefſed a hearty wiſh that ſuch a matter could 
be brought about. 

Could be brought about,” ſays the exciſeman; 
why, there is nothing eaſier.“ 

* Ah! Sir, ee Partridge; © you don't know 
what a devil of a fellow he is. He can take me up 
with one hand, and throw me out at a window; "ond. 
be would too, if he did but imagine——” 

70 Pugb P ſays the exciſeman, I believe I am as 

| a man as he. Beſides, here are five of us.? 

I don't know what five,” cries the landlady, © my 
huſband ſhall have nothing to do in it: nor ſhall any 
violent hands be laid upon any body in my houſe. 
The young gentleman i is as pretty a young gentleman 
as ever I {ſaw in my life, and EF believe he is no more 
mad than any of us. What do you tell of his hav- 
10g a wild look with his eyes? they are the prettieſt 
eyes I ever ſaw, and he hath the prettieſt look with 
them : and a very modeſt civil young man he is. I 
am fure I have bepitied him heartily, ever ſince the 
gentleman there in the corner told us he was croſſed 
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in love. Certainly that is enough to Le any. man, : 
eſpecially ſuch a ſweet young gentleman as he is, to 
ook a little otherwiſe than he did before. Lady in- 
deed! what the devil would the lady have better than 
ſuch a handſome man with a great eſtate? I ſuppoſe 
ſhe is one of your quality - fol 3, one of your towaly 
ladies that we ſaw laft night in the puppet- ſhow, who 
don't know what they would be at“ 

The attorney's clerk likewiſe. declared he — 51 
have no concern in the buſineſs, without the advice 
of counſel. «* Suppole,? ſays he, © an action of falſe 
impriſonment ſhould be brought againſt us, what de- 
fence could we make? Who knows what may be ſuf- 
ficient evidence of. madneſs to a jury? But I only 
| ſpeak upon my own account; for it don't look well 
for a lawyer to be concerned in theſe matters, unleſs 
it be as a lawyer. Juries are always leſs favourable 
to us, than to other people. I don't, therefore, diſ- 
ſuade you, Mr Thomſon, (to the exciſeman), nor 
the gentleman, nor any body elſe.“ 

The exciſeman ſhook his head at this ſpeech; =o | 
the puppet-ſhaw man ſaid, Madneſs was ſometimes | 


a difficult matter for a jury to decide: for I remem- 


ber,” lays he, I was once preſent at a trial of mad- 


| neſs, where twenty witneſſes ſwore that the perſon was 


as mad as a March hare ; and twenty others, that he 
was as much in his ſenſes as any man in England. 
And indeed it was the opinion of moſt people, 


| Ka it was only a trick of his relations to rob the 


Poor man of his right. #5 

Very likely!“ cries the landlady 141 myſelf Kae 
a poor entleman who was kept in a mad - houſe all 
his life By his family, and they enjoyed his eſtate; 
but it did them no good : for though the law {aa 
it them, it was the right of - another.? 

Pugh!“ cries the clerk, with great contempt, 


s who bath any right but what the law: 5 them? 
* 
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If th las” gave me the beſt eſtate i in the country, I ; 


Py ſhould never trouble myſelf much who had the right.” 


f it be fo,* fays Partridge, Felix quem 1 
Aliens pericula caut um. 
My landlord, Who had beed called out by the : ar- 


rival of a nan at the gate, now returned into the 
kitchen, and, with an affrighted countenance, cried 


out, * What do you think, gentlemen? the rebels 


have given the Duke the flip, and are got almoſt ta 


London.— It is certainly true, for a man on horſe- 
back juſt iow told me fo. | 
Tam glad of it with all my heart,” cries Part- 


ridge; * then there will be no Aightiog in theſe 


8 
I am glad, » cries the clerk, for a better reaſon ; * 
for I would always have right take. DIR: | 
© Ay, but, anſwered the landlord, © I have heard 3 


| ſome people ſay this man hath no right.” | 


= #4 


Iwill prove the contrary in a moment,” cries the 
clerk : If my father dies ſeiſed of a right; do you 


mind me, ſeiſed of a right, I ſay; doth not that Y 
right deſcend to his ſon? and doth not one right de- 


feend as well as another ? 
But how can he have a right to make us Pa- 

piſhes? ſays the landlord. 
Never fear that,“ cries Partridge. c As to the 


matter of right, the gentleman there hath proved it 


as clear as the ſun; and as to the matter of _—_ 
it is quite out of the caſe. The Papiſts themſelves. 


don't expect any ſuch thing. A Popiſh prieſt, whom 


F know very well, and who is a very honeſt man, 
told me, upon his word and honour, my had no ſuch 


 defign.? 


And another prieſt of my acquaintance, ſaid the 


landlady, © hath told me the ſame thing but my 
huſband is always fo afraid of Papiſhes. I know a 


great many Papiſhes that are very honeſt ſort of pe- 
Pie, and | ſpend their money very freely ; and it is al- 
ways 


na 


* 
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ways a maxim with me, that one man 8 money, is | 
good as another's,” , 

Very true, miſtreſs,” faid the oc i man ; ih 
I don't care what religion comes, provided the 
Preſbyterians are not uppermoſt; for they are ene- 
mies to puppet-ſhows.? 

And ſo you would ſacrifice your religion to 1 9 5 


y intereſt,” cries the exciſeman z 3 * and are defirgus to to. 


ſee Popery brought in, are Jou! oo # 
Not I, truly,” anſwered the other ; hate Po- 


pery as much as any man; but yet it is a comfort to 


bone, that one ſhould be able to live under it, which T 
ceould not do among Preſbyterians. To be ſure, e- 


very man values his livelihood firſt, that muſt be 
granted; and I warrant, if you would confeſs the 
truth, you are more afraid of loſing your place than 
any thing elſe: but never fear, friend, there will be 
an excile under another government as well as under 


this.“ 
Why, certainly,” replied the exciſeman; . I mould 


de a very ill man if I did not honour the king whoſe 


bread I eat; that is no more than natural, as a man 
way ſay ; for what Ggnifies it to me that there would 
be an exciſe-office under another government, fince 
my friends would be out, and I could expe& no bet- 


ter than to follow them? No, no, friend, I ſhall ne- 


ver be bubbled out of my religion, in hopes only of 
keeping my place under another government; for I 
ſhould certainly be no better, and IP probably 
might be worſe.” 

Why, that is what I 67 eries the landlord, 
* whenever folks ſay; who knows what may happen ? 
Odzooks, ſhould not I be a blockhead to lend my 
money to I know not who, becauſe mayhap he may 
return it again? I am ſure it 1 is ſafe in 10 own bu- 
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the great diſcernment which the "OED had into men, 
as well as things, or whether it aroſe from the ſym- 
athy between their minds, for they were both truly 
Fa cobites in principle; they now ſhook hands hear. 
_ tily, and drank bumpers of ſtrong beer to bealths ' 
which we think proper to bury in oblivion. 
"Theſe healths were afterwards pledged. by all pre- 
fent, and even by my landlord himſelf,” though re- 
luctantly; but he could not withſtand the menaces 
of the clerk, who ſwore he would never. ſet his foot 
within his houſe again, if he refuſed. The bumpers 
which were ſwallowed on this occaſion, ſoon put an 
end to the converſation. Here, therefore, we will 
put an end to the chapter. : 


FE I bn CHAP. VIII. 


In which Fortune ſeems to have been in a better humour 
with Jones than we have hitherto ſeen her. 


8 there is no wholeſomer, ſo perhaps chars are 
few ſtronger ſleeping potions than fatigue. 
Of „ Jones might be ſaid to have taken a very 
large doſe, and it operated very foreibly upon him. 
He had already ſlept nine hours, and might perhaps 
have flept longer, had he not been awakened by a 
moſt violent noiſe at his chamber-door, where the 
found of many heavy blows was accompanied with 
many exclamations of murder. Jones preſently leap- 
ed from his bed, where he found the maſter of the 
puppet- -ſhow belabouring the back and ribs of his 
poor Merry Andrew, without either vey or mo- 
deration. 
Jones inſtantly interpoſed on behalf of the ſuffer- 
ing party, and pinned the inſulting conqueror up to 
the wall: for the'/puppet-ſhow man was no more able 
to contend with Jones, than the poor party-coloured 
Jelter had been to contend with this puppet · man. 1 
ut 
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| But though the Merry-Andrew was a Eu fellow, 
as not very ſtrong, he had neyertheleſs ſome chole 
about him. He therefore no ſooner found himſel 

delivered from the enemy, than, he began to attack 


him with the on "4 weapon at which he was his er, ; 


From this he firſt diſcharged à volley of ge 
_ abuſive words, and thence 7 to ſome 2 
lar accuſations.— D your blood, you raſes 


ſays he, I have not only ſupported you (for to me 


you owe all the money. you get), but I have ſaved 
you from the gallows. Did you not want to rob the 
lady of her fine riding-habit no longer ago than yeſ- 
terday, in the back-lane here? Can you deny that 


you wiſhed to have her alone in a wood to ſtrip her, 
to ſtrip one of the prettieſt ladies that ever was ſeen - 
in the world? and here you have fallen upon me, and 


have almoſt” murdered me, for doing no harm to a 
girl as willivg as mylſelt, only becauſe the likes me 
better than you.“ 

Jones no ſooner heard this, 55 he 8 the 
maſter, laying on him, at the ſame, the moſt violent 
injunctions o 


with him into his own apartment, he ſoon learnt 


tidings of his Sophia, whom the fellow, as he was at- 
tending his maſter with his drum the day before, had 


ſeen paſs' by. He eafily prevailed with the lad to 


ſhew him the exact place, and then having ſummoned 
Partridge, be departed with the utmoſt expedition. 


It was almoſt eight of the clock before all matters 


could be got ready for his departure; for Partridge | 
was not in any haſte, nor could the reckoning De > 


preſently adjuſted ; and when both theſe were "ſettled 


and over, Jones would not quit the place, before he © 


forbearance from any farther inſult on 
the Merry-Andrew ; and then taking the poor wretch. 


- 


had perfe&ly reconciled all differences between the : 


maſter and the man. 
When this was 3 cocdmplithed; he ſet fors 
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warde, and was, by the truſty Merry-Andrew, eons - 
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Adacted to the ſpot by which Sophia had paſſed; and 
then having handſomely rewarded his conductor, he 
again puſhed on with the utmoſt eagerneſs, being 
highly delighted with the extraordinary manner in 

which he received his intelligence. Of this, Partridge 

was no ſooner acquainted, than he, with great earneſt- 
neſs, began to propheſy, and aſſured Jenes, that he 
would 9 kane good ſucceſs in the end: for, he 
laid, two fuch accidents could never have happened to 

direct him after his miſtreſs, if Providence had not 
deſigned to bring them together at laſt. And this 
was the firſt time that Jones Tent any attention to the 


ſuperſtitious doctrines of his companion. | 
They had not gone above two miles, when a vio- 
lent ſtorm of rain overtook them; and as they hap- 
pened to be at the ſame time in ſight of an alchouſe, 
Partridge, with much earneſt entreaty, prevailed with 
Jones to enter and weather the ſtorm. Hunger is an 
enemy (if indeed it may be called one) which par- 
takes more of the Engliſh than of the French diſpo- 
Rtion z for though you ſubdue this never ſo often, it 
ill always rally again in time; and fo it did with 
Partridge, who was no fooner arrived within the kit- 
chen, than he began to aſk the ſame queſtions which 
be had aſked the night before. The conſcquence of 
this was, an excellent cold chine being produced upon 
the table, upon which not only Partridge, but Jones 
himſelf, made a very hearty breakfaſt, though the lat- 
ter began to grow again uneaſy, as the people of the. 
houſe could give him no freſh information concerniug 
EE 
Their meal being over, Jones was again preparing 
to fally, notwithſtanding the violence of the ftorm 
ſtill continued; but Partridge begged heartily for 
another mug; and at laſt, caſting his eyes on a lad at 
the fire, who had entered into the kitchen, and who 
at that inſtant was looking as earneſtly at him, he 
turned ſuddenly to Jones, and cried, * Mauer, give 
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me your en a ſingle mug ſhan't ſerve tlie turn this 


bout. Why, bere's more news of Madam Sophia 
come to town, The boy there ſtanding by the fire, 
is the very lad that rode before her. I can ſwear to 
my own plaſter on his face.. Heavens bleſs o. 
Sir,' cries the boy, “it is your own plaſter ſure 
enough; I ſhall have always reaſon to remember TRE 2 

1 for it hath almoſt cured me.“ | 

At theſe words Jones ſtarted from his chats? Tad 
bidding the boy follow him, immediately departed. 
from the kitchen into a private apartment: for ſo | 
delicate was he with regard to Sophia, that he never 
willingly mentioned her name in the preſence of many 
people: and though he had, as it were, from the 
overflowings of his heart, given Sophia as a toaſt a 
mong the officers, where he thought it was impoſſible 
ſhe Hould be known; yet, even there, the reader may 
remember, how. difficultly he was N — 22 
mention her, ſurname. 
HFard, therefore, was it, and perhaps, 3 in 25 opinion 

of many ſagacious readers, very abſurd and wot = 
that he ſhould principally owe his preſent . misfortune 


to the ſuppoſed want of that delicacy with which he 


' fo abounded ; for, in reality, Sophia was much more 
offended at the freedoms which the thought (and not 
without good reaſon) he had taken 250 her name 
and character, than at any freedoms in which, unden 
his preſent circumſtances, he had indulged himſelf 
with the perſon of another woman; and to ſay truth, 
I believe Honour could never bare prevailed on her 

to leave Upton without ſeeing Jones, had it not been, 


for thoſe two ſtrong inſtances of a levity in his beha- 


viour, ſo void of reſpect, and indeed fo highly zncon- 
ſiſtent with any degree of love and tenderneſs ig a 

and delicate minds. 5 
But ſo matters fell out, and ſo I Kt ETON them; 3 
and if any reader is ſhocked at their appearing unna- 
tural, L cannot help it, 1 muſt remind ſuch perſons, 
e | __ that 


- 
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at Tam not writing a ſyſtem, but a hiſtory, and I 
am nt obliged to reconcile every matter to the re- 
- _ ecived notions concerning truth and nature. But if 


this Was never fo eaſy to do; perhaps it might be 


- _more prudent in me to avoid it. For inſtance, as the 


fact at prefent before us now ſtands, without any 


% 


comment of mine upon it, though it may at firſt fight 
_ offend ſome readers, yet upon more mature conſidera - 


tion it muſt pleaſe all; for wiſe and good men may 


_ _ confider what happened to Jones at Upton, as a pu- 


- niſhment. for his wickedneſs with regard to women, 
of which it was indeed the immediate conſequence ; 
- and filly and bad perſons may comfort themſelves in 


their'vices, by flattering their own. hearts, that the 
characters of men are rather owing to accident than 


to virtue. Now, perhaps the refſections which we 


ſhould be here inclined to draw, would alike contra- 


+ diet both theſe conclufions, and would ſhow, that 


theſe incidents contribute only to confirm the great, 


| ufeful, and uncommon. dofrine, which it is the pur- 


— 


Poſe of this whole work to inculcate, and which we 
mult got fill up our pages by frequently repeating, 


2s an ordinary parſon fills his ſermon, by repeating 
bis text at the end of every paragraph. 


We are contented that it muſt appear, however un- 
happily Sophia had erred in her opinion of Jones, ſhe 
Bad ſofficient reaſon for her opinion; fince, I believe, 


_ . every other young lady would, in her ſituation, have 


3s 
+ 
. 


erred in the ſame manner. Nay, had ſhe followed 
her lover at this very time, and had entered this very 
Ale-houſe the moment he was departed from it, ſhe 
would hate found the landlord as well acquainted 


With her name and perſon, as the wench at Upton 


had appeared to be: for while Jones was examining 


bis boy in whiſpers in an inner room, Partridge, who 


had no fuch delicacy in his diſpoſition, was in the 


_  Fitchen very openly catechiſing the other guide who 
had. attended Mrs Fitzpatrick ; by which means the 


- _ landlord 


* 


\ 4 > | , * 


— 
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landlord, whoſe ears were open on all ſuch. occafions, 
became perfectly well acquainted with the tumble of 
Sophia from her horſe, &c. with the miſtake, con- 
cerning Jenny Cameron, with the many conſequences 
of the punch, and, in ſhort, with almoſt every bing 
which had happened at the inn, whence we diſpatched 
our ladies in a coach and fix, when we laſt took our 


leave of them. OL +” 


* 


G ontaining little more than a few odd obſervations. * ; 


' JONES had been abſent a full half hour, when he 
returned into the kitchen in a hurry, deſiring the 
landlord to let him know that inſtant what was to 
ay. And now, the concern which Partridge telt at 
being obliged to quit the warm chimney-corner, and 
a cup of excellent liquor, was ſomewhat compenſated 
by hearing, that he was to proceed no farther on 
ſoot, for Jones, by golden arguments, had prevatled 
with the bay to attend them. back to the 1an whether 
he had before conducted Sophia; but to this, how- 
ever, the lad conſented, upon condition that the other 
uide would wait for him at the ale-houſe; becauſe, 
as the landlord at Upton was an iatimate acquaint- 
ance of the landlord at Glouceſter, it might ſome 
time or other come to the ears of the Jatter, that his 
horſes had been let to more than one perſon, and ſo 
the boy might be brought to account for money 
which he wilety intended to put in his own pocket. 
We were obliged to mention this circumſtance, trif-. 
liag as it may ſeem, fince it retarded Mr Jones a con- 
ſidcrable time in his ſetting,out ; for the honeſty of 
this latter boy was ſomewhat high—that is, ſome». 
what high-priced, and would indeed have coſt Jones 
very dear, had not Partridge, who, as we have ſaid, 
was a very cunning fellow, artfully thrown in half a 
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Teton to be ſpent at that very ale-houſe, while the 
Do was waiting for his companion. This half-crown 
© the landlord no ſooner got ſcent of, than he opened af- 
ter it with ſuch vehement and perſuaſive outcry, that 
the boy was ſoon overcome, and. conſented to take 
* Þalf-a-crown more for his ſtay, Here we cannot help 
obſerving, that as there is ſo much of policy in the 
loweſt life great men often overvalue themſelves on 
thole refinements in impoſture, in which they are fre- 
quently excelled by ſome of the loweſt of the human 
_ ſpecies. 8 V 
Ihe horſes being now produced, Jones directly 
leapt into the ſide-ſaddle ou which his dear Sophia 
had rid. The lad, indeed, very civilly offered him 
the uſe of his; but he choſe the fide-ſ2ddle, proba- 
bly becauſe it was. ſofter. Partridge, however, though 
Fall as effeminate as Jones, could not bear the 20 
of degrading his manhood ; he therefore accepted the 
boy's offer; and now Jones, being mounted on the 
ſide- ſaddle of his Sophia, the boy on that of Mrs 
Honour, and Partridge beſtriding the third horſe, 
they ſet forwards on their journey, and within four 
Hours arrived at the inn where the reader hath'already 
ſpent fo much time. Partridge was in very high ſpi- 
- Fits during the whole way, and often mentioned to 
Jones the many good omens of his future ſucceſs, 
which had lately befriended him: and which the read- 
er, without being in the leaſt ſuperſtitious, muſt allow 
to have been peculiarly fortunate. Partridge was 
moreover better pleaſed with the preſent purſuit of 
Bis companion than he had been with his purſuit of 
glory; and from theſe very omens, which aſſured the 
pedagogue of ſucceſs, he likewiſe firſt acquired a clear 
idea of the amour b-tween Jones and Sophia, to which 
He had before given very little attention, as he had o- 
ginnt; taken a wrong ſcent concerning the reaſons 
of Jones's departure; and as to what happened at 
Upton, he was. too much frightened. juſt. before _ 


— 


— 
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after his leaving that place, to draw any other con- 
clufions from thence, than that poor Jones was a down- 
right madman : a conceit which was not at all dil- 
agreeable to the opinion he before had of his extra- 
ordinary wildneſs, of which he thought his behaviour, 
on their quitting Glouceſter, ſo well juſtified all the 
accounts he had formerly received. He was pow, 
however, pretty well ſatisfied with bis preſent expedi- - 
tion, and henceforth began to conceive much, worthier 
ſentiments of his friend's underſtanding. 

The clock had juſt ſtruek three when they ved, 
and Jones immediately beſpoke poſt-horſes ; but un- 
luckily there was not a horſe to be procured in the 
whole place; which the reader will not wonder at, ” 
when he conſiders the hurry in which the whole na- 
tion, and eſpecially this part of it, was at this time 
engaged, when expreſſes. were paſſing and repaſſing 

every hour of the day and night. 

Jones endeavoured all he could to prevail with his 
former guide to eſcort him to Coventry; but he was. 
inexorable. While he was arguing with the boy | 
the inn-yard, a perſon came up to him, and 8 
him by his name, enquired how all the good family 
did in Somer ſetſhire; and now Jones, caſting his eyes- 

vpon this perfon, preſently diſcovered him to be Mr 
Dowling the lawyer, with whom he had dined at 
 Gloucelter, and with much- courteſy returned his lalu 
tation. | 

Dowling very earneſtly preſſed Mr Jones to go f no- 
farther that night ; and backed his ſolicitations with 
many unanſwerable arguments, ſuch as, that it was. 
almoſt dark, that the roads were very dirty, and that 
he would be able to travel much better by day-light, 
with many others equally good, ſome of which Jones: 
had probably ſuggeſted to himſelf before; but as they _ 
were then ineffectual, ſo they were fill, wad he con- 
tinued reſolute. in bla deſign, even though he er 
i be obliged to ſet out on foot. 
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When the good attorney found he * not pre- 


| * on Jones to ſtay, he as Arenuouſly. applied him- 
ſelf to perſuade the guide to accompany him. He 
urged many motives to induce him to undertake this 


ſhort journey, and at laſt concluded with ſay ing, 


Do you think the gentleman won't very well re- 


ward you for your trouble ? 
Nuo to one are odds at every other thing, 28 well 


28 foot-ball. But the advantage which this united' 


force hath in perſuaſion or entreaty, muſt have been 
viſible to a curious obſerver ; for he muſt have often 
ſeen, that when a father, a maſter, a wife, or any o- 


ther perſon. in authority, have floutly adhered to a 


denial againſt all the reaſons which, a ſingle man 
could produce, they have afterwards yielded to the repe- 
tition of the ſame ſentiments, by a ſecond or third 
per ſon, who hath undertaken the cauſe, without at- 


tempting to advance any thing new in its behalf. And 


hence, perhaps, proceeds the phraſe of ſeconding an 
argument or 2 motion, and the great conſequence this 


is of in all afſemblies of public debate. Hence, like- 
Mile, probably it is, that in our courts of law we of- 


ten hear a learned gentleman (generally. a ſeijeant) 


repeating, for an hour together, what another learned 


geatlemau who ſpske jult before him had been lay 


Toſtead of accounting for this, we ſhall proceed * 
in our uſual manner, to exemplify it in the conduct of 
the lad above-mentioned, who ſubmitted to the per- 


ſuaſions of Mr Dowling, and promiſed once more to 
admit Jones into his fide-ſaddle : but iuſiſted on firſt 


giving the poor creatures a good bait, ſaying they 


; had travelled a great way, and been rid very hard, 


Indeed this caution of the buy was needleſs; for 
Jones, not withſlanding his hurry and impatience, 


would bave ordered this of himſelf; for he bv no 
means agreed with the opinion of thoſe who conſider 
| animals as mere machines, 2s when they bury their 
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fo urs in the belly of their horſe, imagine * ſpur and 
: the horſe to hade an equal capacity-of feeling pain. 
| While the beafts were eating their corn, or rather 
were ſuppoſed to cat it, (for as the boy was —_ 
care of himſelf in the kitchen, the hoſtler took great 
care that his corn ſhould not be conſumed in the 
ſtable), Mr Jones, at the carneft defire of Mr Dow» 
ling, accompanied that gentleman into his room, here 
they ſat down * over a bottle au wine. 


CHAP. 8 
In hob Mr . and Mr Denuling drink a bettl 
Foot he FE . ; 8 il 8 


Mi R SORE pobries out a gale of mig Sd 
the health of the good Squire Allworthy; ad- 
. 18 « If yo OI Sir, we will likewiſe remember 
nephew andheir, the young Squire: come, Sir, 
— s Mr Blifil to you, a very pretty young gentle» 
man; and who, I dare ſwear, will hereafter make a 
very confiderable figure in his country. L "__— 3 
borough for him myſelf in my eye“ — - 
Sir, anſwered Jones, I am nad you os : 1 
intend to affront me, ſo I ſnall not reſent it; but I 
promiſe you, you have joined two perſons very im- 
roperly together ; for one is the glory of the human 
B and the other i is a raſcal, who diſhonours the £4 
name of man,” | = 
Dowling flared at this. Fe dad bl thought both 
the gentlemen bad a very unexceptionable character. 
As for. Squire Allworthy himſelf,” ſays he, I ne- 
ver had the happineſs to ſee him; but all the worlxd 
talks of his goodneſs. And, ibdeed; as to the young | 
ae e 4 ſaw him but once, when I carried - 


im the news of the loſs of his mother; and then T 
was ſo hurried, and drove, and tore, with the multi. 
2 of buſineſs, that I had hardly t time to 1 1 
with 
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tleman, 3 behaved himſelf ſo prettily, that I pro- 


teſt I never was more delighted with. any eee 
| 293 Lwas born.“ | 


I don't wonder,“ eee Jaded. © that he: thould 


3 upon you in ſo ſhort an acquaintance 3 for he 
bath the cunning of the devil himſelf, and you may 


lire with him many years without diſcovering him. I 
was bred up with him from my infancy, and we were 


_ hardly ever aſunder; but it is very lately only that I 
have diſcovered half the villany which is in him. I 


own Tnever greatly liked 5 hg I thought he wanted 


that generoſity of ſpirit which is the ſure foundation 


of all that is great and noble in human nature. * 
ſaw a ſelfiſhneſs in him long ago, which I defpiſed ; 
but-it is lately, very lately, that I have found him 
capable of the baſeſt and blackeſt deſigus; for, in- 
deed, I have at laſt found out, that he ba taken an 
advantage of the openneſs of my own temper, and 
hath concerted the deepeſt project, by a long train of 


wicked -artifices, / 1 work. Py: ruin, which at laſt. 4 
: hath effected. 


Ay, ay?” cries Dowling ; <7 owl” then, it is a 


| pity ſuch a perſon ſhould inherit the _ eſtate of 


r uncle Allworthy, {6 


f 5 « Alas, Sir, cries. Jones, you Jo me an 8 
to which I haye no title. It is true indeed, his good- 
neſs once allowed me the liberty of calling him by a 


much dearer name; but as this was only a voluntary 
act of | Ra F can complain of no injuſtice, when 
he thinks proper to deprive me of this honour, finte 


rde loſs cannot be more unmerited than the gift origi- 


pally was. TI affure you, Sir, I am no relation of Mr 
Allworthy; and if the world, who are incapable of 
ſetting a true value on bis virtue, ſhould think, in his 
behaviour by me, he hath dealt hardly by a relation, 
they do injuſtice to the beſt of men: for L—but I 


aſk yoo: pardon, 1 ſhall trouble you with no * 
| | ars 
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- lars relating to myſelf; only, as you ſongs to think 


me a relation of Mr Allworthy, I thought proper to 


ſet you right in a matter that might draw ſome cen- 
ſures upon him, which I promiſe you I would W | 
loſe my life; than 3 occaſion to. | 

I proteſt, Sir, cried Dowling, © you talk very 
much like a man of honour ; but inſtead of giving 
me any trouble, I proteſt it would give me great 
leaſure to know how you came to be thought a rela- 
tion of Mr Allworthy's, if you are not. Your horſes 
won't be ready this half hour, and as you have ſuffi. _ 
_ cient opportunity, I wiſh you would tel] me how all 
that happened; for, I proteſt, it ſeems very ſurpriſ- 
ing that you ſhould paſs for a beings of Aa e 
man, without being-ſo.? 

Jones, who, in the compliance af his diſpoſition 
(though not in his prudence) a little reſembled his 
ery. Sophia, was cahily prevailed on to ſatisfy Mr 
Dowling's curioſity, by relating the hiſtory of his 
birth and education, which he did, like Othello, . 


Ev n from 57 boyiſh years, 
To the very moment he was bade to tell; 


the which to hear, Dowling, like Deſdemons, did . | 
_—_— incline: 


He fewore avas range, aa paſſing Aras ge; ; 
"T was pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful. 


Mr Dowling was indeed very greatly affected with 
this relation; for he had not diveſted himſelf of hu- 
manity by deing an attorney. Indeed, nothing is 
more unjuſt than to carry our prejudices againſt a 
profeſſion into private life, and to borrow our idea of 
a man from our opinion of his calling. Habit, it 
is true, leſſens the horror of thoſe actions which the 


profeſſion makes neceſſary, and conſequently habi⸗- 


tual; but, in all other inſtances, Nature works in men 
of all profeſſions * 3 Bay, Pome” even more 
N 


— 
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- Rrongly with thoſe who give her, as it were, a holi- 
day when they are following their ordinary buſineſs, 
A butcher, I make no doubt, would feel compunc- 
tion at the ſlaughter of a fine horſe; and though a 
ſurgeon can conceive no pain in cutting off a limb, I 
| have known him compaſſionate a man in a fit of the 
gout. The common hangman who hath ſtretched the 
necks of hundreds, is known to have trembled at his 
firſt operation on a head; and the very profeſſors of 
human blood- ſhedding, who, in their trade of war, 
butcher thouſands, not only of their fellow-profeſſors, 
but often of women and children without remorſe ; 
even theſe, I fay, in times of peace, when drums and 
trumpets” are laid afide, often lay afide all their fero- 
-— . City, and become very gentle members of civil ſo- 
ciety. Ia the ſame manner, an attorney may feel all 
the miſeries and diſtreſſes of his fellow- creatures, pro- 
vided he happens not to be concerned againſt them. 
Jones, as the reader knows, was yet unacquainted 
with the very black colours in which he had been 
repreſented to Mr Allworthy; and as to other mat- 
ters, he did not ſhew them in the moſt diſadvantage- 
dus light: for though he was unwilling to caſt any 
blame on his former friend and patron, yet he was 
not very defirous of heaping too much upon himſelf. 
Dowling therefore obſerved, and not without reaſon, 
that very ill offices muſt have been done him by ſome 
body; © For certainly,” cries he, the ſquire would 
never have difinherited you only for a few faults, 
_ Which any young gentleman might have committed. 
Indeed I cannot properly ſay, diſinherited; for, to be 
ture, by law you cannot claim as heir; that's cer- 
tain: that nobody need go to counſel for. Yet when 
an gentleman had in a manner adopted you thus as 
his qwn ſon, you might reaſonably have expected 
+  _Jome very conſiderable part, if not the whole: nay, 
ff you had expected the whole, I ſhould not have 
blamed you ; for certainly all men are for getting .n 
8 Y 5 1 _— 
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much as they can, and oy are not to be blathed on 
that account.“ | 
Indeed you wrong me, Gaid Jones : 1 ſhould - 
have been «:ontented with very little; I never had any 
view upon Mr Allworthy's fortune; nay, I believe { 
may truly fay, 'I never once conſidered what he could 
or might give me. This 1 folemnly declare, if he 
had done a prejudice to his nephew in my favour, 1 
would have undone it again. I had rather enjoy my 
own mind, than the fortune of another man. What 
is the poor pride arifing from a magnificent houſe, a 


numerous equipage, a ſplendid table, and from all __ 


other advantages or appearances of fortune,. compar- 
ed to the warm, ſolid content, the ſwelling ſatisfac- 
tion, the thrilling tranſports, and the exulting tri- 
umphs, which a good mind enjoys, in the contempla- 
tion of a generous, virtuous, noble, benevolent ac- 
tion? I envy not Blifil in the proſpect of his wealth, 
nor ſhall I envy him in the-poſſefſion of it. I would 
not think myſelf a raſcal half an hour, to exchan 
ſituations. I believe, indeed, Mr Blifil ſuſpe&ed me 
of the views you mention; and I ſuppoſe theſe ſuf- 
picions, as they aroſe from the baſeneſs of his own | 
heart, ſo they occaſioned his baſeneſs to me. But I 
thank Heaven, I know, I feel I feel my innocence, 
my friend; and I would not part with that feeling 
for the world. For as long as I know I have ne- 
ver done, nor even TRY an 405 jury to any being 
whatever, 


| 1 
Pas ne Was bi * campic 
Arbor aſtiva recreatur aura, 


u0 atus m nebulæ, maluſ us 
Quod | widi bul, laſque 
W e arte 83 


Pone, / ub curru nimium propinqui a a & 
Solis, in terra domibus negata; *"; _ 
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Hate ridentem Lalagen ama bo. 

. Dulce loguentem. * ooo Be eee 726-255 
He then filled. a bumper of wine, a 8 it off 
to the health of his dear Lalage; and filling Dowl- 
"3og's glaſs likewiſe up to the brim, inſiſtec on his 
pledging him. Why, then, here's Miſs Lalage's 


health with all my heart, cries Dowling. I have 
'heard her toaſted often, I proteſt, Cakes 43 1 


never ſaw 
her; but they ſay ſhe's extremely handſome.“ 
Though the Latin was not the only part of this 
ſpeech which Dowling did not perfectly underſtand, 
yet there was ſomewhat in it that made a very ſtron 
impreſſion upon him. And though he endeavoured, 


by winking, nodding, ſneering, and grinning, to hide 
the ĩimpreſſion from ones, (for we are as often aſham- 


ed of thinking right, as of thinking wrong), it is 
certain he ſecretly approved as much of his ſentiments 


as he underſtood, and really felt a very ſtrong impulſe 
of compaſſion for him. But we may poſſi ib 
Tome other opportunity of commenting upon this, e- 


ly take 


ſpecially if we ſhould happen to meet Mr Dowling 
any more in the courſe of our hiſtory. At preſent 
we are obliged to take our leave of that gentleman a 
little abruptly, in imitation of Mr Jones; who was 
no ſooner informed by Partridge that his horſes were 


ready, than he depoſited his reckoning, wiſhed his 


companion a good- night, mounted, and ſet forwards 


towards Coventry, though the night was dark, and 


it Juſt then began to rain very bard. 


* Place me where neyer ſammer breeze 
Undinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 
Where ever lowering clouds appear, 
And angry Jove deforms th' inclement year: 


Place me beneath the burning ray, 
* Where rolls the rapid car of day; hs 
Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, 
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| 7* 0 Geber bie befel Fones on his 3 het Ge | 
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No. road can be act us; that from the We 
where they now were to Coventry; and though 
neither Jones nor Partridge, nor the guide, had ever 
travelled it before; it would have been almoſt impoſ- 
ſible” to have miſſed their way, had it not been for 
the two reaſons mentioned in the concluſion lend the laſt 
chapter: 4 M Il 1 

Theſe two circumſtances, were; begpesiag botk 


vnforiudutely to intervene, our travellers deviated in- 


to a much leſs frequented track ; and after riding full 
fix miles, inſtead of arriving at the ſtately ſpires of 
Coventry, they found themſelves {till in a very dirty - 
lane, where they ſaw no ee of re the: 


ſuburbs: of a large city. 


Jones now declared that they muft certainly have 
loſt their way; but this, the guide inſiſted upon, was 
impoſſible: a word which, in common converſation, 
is often uſed to ſignify not only improbable, but of- 
ten what is really very likely, and ſometimes what 
hath certainly happened: an hyperbolical violence, 
like that which is ſo frequently offered to the words 
infinite and eternal: by the former of which, it is 
uſual to expreſs a diſtance of half à yard, and by the 
latter, @ duration of five minutes. And thus it is 


as uſual to aſſert the impoſſibility of lofing what is 


already actually loſt, Fhis was, in fact, the caſe at 
preſent ; for, notwithſtanding all the ;conbdent afſer- 
tions of the Jad te the contrary, it is certain they 
were ho more in the right road to Coventry, than the 
fraudulent, gtiping Sean e c ſs in the 
right road tà Heaven. | $ 

wo in nat, Maar > for readers wh 8 

ver 
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ver been in thoſe erer to imagine the hor- 


89 4K - 


| bees = Zenit and r e 
their minds in ſtruggling with the inclemencies of the 
weather. | A. very. imperfect iden of this horror willy” 
however, ſerve ſufficiently to account for the conceits 
which now filled the- head of Partridge, and nail 
we ſhall preſently. be obliged to open: 

Jones grew, more and more poſitive that hey were 
out of their road; and the boy himſelf, at laſt, ac. + 

. knowledged he believed they were not in the right, _ 
road to Coventry though he afficmed, st the ſame 
time, it was impoſſible 5 5 ſhould, haye, miſſed the 
way. But Partridge was af a different! opinion. He 
ſaid, when they firſt ſet out, he imagined fome' miſ- 

chief or other would happen. Did yeu not ob- 
ſeree, Sir,” ſaid he to Jones, that old woman who 
| Hood at the door juſt as you, was taking horſe? I 

_ wiſh you had given her a ſmall matter, with all my 
heart; for the ſaid then, you might repent it; and at 
that very inſtant it began to rain; and the wind hath. 
continued riſing ever ſince. Whatever ſome people 
may think, Lam very certain it is in the power 
witches, to raiſe the wind whenever they pleaſe. . 

have ſeen it happen very often in my time; and if e- 
ver I ſaw a witch in all: my life, that old woman was 
certaiuly one. I thought ſe to my ſelf at that very 

time; and if 1 had had any ha)fpence in wy: pocket, 
I. would have given her ſome; for, to be ſure, it is 

always good to be charitable to thoſe ſort. of people, 
far fear 8 may happen z and many a pee bath 
loſt his cattle by ſaving; a halfpenny.“ 
Ines, though he was: bor ridiy vexed at. 15 delay. 
Which this miſtake was Bkely to oceaſion in his jour- 
ney, could not help ſmiling at the ſuperſtition of his 
"OO; en an er dow greatly * 5 


Chip. fr. A FOUND LENG.- 16s, 
| bis opinion. This was 2 tumble from his horſe; by 
which, however, he received no other injury, than, 
what the dirt conferred on his-elothes. | | 

Partridge had no ſooner recovered:his.Jegs, abun he N 

pealed to his fall, as concluſive evidence of, all he; 
had aſſerted; but B finding he was unhurt, an- 
ſcered with a ſmile, „This witch of yours, Part- 5 

ridge, is a moſt ungrateful jade, and doth not, I find, 
diſtinguiſh her friends from others, in her reſentment... 
If the old lady had been angry with me for neglect- 
ing ber, I don't ſee hy ſtie ſhould tumble pov); 
your horſe, after all ow n you" have pale 
for her.“ 1 {1 15-7 . 4 i 1. 5 * 

It is ill jeſting,” cries Pertridge, « 1 L's 8 
who have power to do theſe things; for they are of- 
ten very malicious. I remember a farrier, who pro- 
voked one of them, by aſking her, when the time ſhe 
had bargained with the devil for would be out? and: 
within three months, from that very day, one. of his 
beſt cows was drowned, Nor was ſhe ſatisfied with 
that; for, a little time afterwards, be loſt a barrel of 
bis beſt drink: for! the old wirch pulled our the ſpi- 
got, and let it run all over the cellar- the very firſt e- 
vening lie had tapped it, to make, merry with; fome: 
of his neighbours. In: ſhort, nothing ever thrived: 
with him afterwards; - for ſhe worried, the poor man 

fo, that he took to drinking; and in a year or two- 
his ſtock was, ſeized, and he ln 00'S; are now: 
come to the pariſh,” -/ 
The guide, and perhaps his horfe: dg, were o 
attentive to this diſeourſe, that, either through want 
of care, or by the malice of the witch, en * now” 
both ſprawling in the dirt. 

Partridge entirely imputed this fall, as. lis had 1 
his own, to the ſame cauſe. He told. Mr Jones, it: 
would certaiuly be bis turn next ;? and earneſtly en- 
treated him to return back, and find out the old wo- 
_ and pacify her. We l very ſoony? added! 

Oz : hes 


= 
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J he, renek the inn; for thougtt we have . feemed to 
i go forward,” am very certain we are in the identical 
1 Place in which we were an hour ago; and I dare 
i ſwear, if it was day «77 re, pod e F rere p 
"i we let out from.? i 4! 

4 Iuſtead of returning any 8 to { Who te ab" 
bl, vice, Jones was entirely attentive to what had hap- 
. te the boy, who received no other hurt than 
1 what had before befallen Partridge, and which his 
1 clothes very eaſily bore, as they had been for many 
"nn years inured to the like. He ſoon regained his fide- 
1 ſaddle, and, by the hearty curſes aud blows which he 
1 beſtowed on his. 27 75 WH OSHS Ke Joes that 
bi 10 _ was dee. . ii | 

| 1 8 "ok cn A p. XII. „ #1 3 AGEES | 
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| occaſion. 


HE 1 now diſcovered a Uebe at . Ababee, 
do the great pleafore of Jones, aud to the no 
mall terror * Partridge, who firmly believed himſelf 
to be bewitched, and that this light was a „ c e | 
-lantern, or fomewhat more miſchievous.' 7 
But ho were theſe fears ors when, as they: 
approached nearer to this lig he. (or lights, as they 
- now appeared), they heard a pany ſound ef human 
| is; ides ; of finging, laughing, and hallooing, together 
Wien a ge nolſe that fee med to procee& from ſome 
inſtruments, but could hardly be allowed the name of 
mufic ! Indeed, to favour a little the opinion of Part - 
ridges it might very well be called muſic bewitched. 
is impoffible to conceive a much greater degree 
of horror than what fo ſeized on Partridge; the 
evtitagion of which had reached the poſt-boy, wh 
uu been übe attentive to War Wings that the 1 4 
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had otterec. He now, | therefore, joined in petition- 
ing Jones to return; ſaying, he firmly believed, what. 
Pac had juſt before ſaid, that though the horſes. 
ſeemed to go on, they bad not moved a lep forwatds* 
during at leaſt the laſt half hour. 97 TG 
Jones could not help ſiniling in the midſt. of his 

vexation, at the fears of theſe poor fellows. Either 
we advance, ſays he, towards the lights, -arithe; 
lights have advanced towards us, for we are now at a 
very little diſtance from them: but how can either 
of you be afraid of a ſet 5 PRs who "ap 2880 
to be merry - making? 

Merry- making, Gir 1 rien Partridge 3 3 * wh 
could be merry-making at this time of night, and 
in füch a plate, and in ſuck weather? They can be 
nothing but ghoſts or wirehes, or "ſos ent] ee 
or 445 that's certain.? 

Let them be what they vill, * cries Jones, I am 


— 
* 
1 


reſolved to go up to them, and enquire the way to 


Coventry. All witches, Partridge, are not ſuch ill - 
natured hege, as that we Had the eee bo meet. 
with a., 3-8 0 


e Lined, Sir l' e Rr there is no 
knowing what humour they will be in; to be ſure, 


it is always beſt to be civil to them: bes der iß r 
ſhould meet with ſomething. worſe than witches, with 
evil ſpirits themſelves ?—Pray, Sir, be adviſed ; pray, 
vir, do. It you had read ſo many terrible accounts 
as 1 have of theſe matters, you would not be fa fool- 


hardy.— The Lord knows. whither we have got al- 


ready, or whither we are going; for ſure ſuch dark - 


neſs was never ſeen upon earth, and 1 queſtion whe- 


ther it can be darker in the other world.” 

Janes put forwards as faſt as he could, aotwith- 
Randing all theſe hints and cautions, and poor Part» 
ridge was, obliged to follow: for though he hardly 
dared to e he a all, leis to . behind * 
mr . 2 : : | EL I 
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At length they arrived at the place 1 the! 
ligtits aud different noiſes bad iſſaed. This Jones: 


perceived to be no other than a barn, where a great 
number of men ad women were aſſembled, and di- 


verting themſelves w:th-mneh apparent Jollity vo 
Jones ho ſooner appeared before the great doors of 


9 the barn, which were open, than a maſeuline and very 
rough voice from within, demanded who was there N 
"To?which Jones gently anſwered; A friend; __ 


immediately aka, the road to Coventry 
I you are a friend, cries auother of the men in 
the barn, you had better alight till the ſtorm is 


over, (for indeed it was now more violentitliantever) : 


you are very welcome to put up your horſe; for there 
is ſufficient room for him at one end of the barta?! © 
Tou are very obligiag; returned Jones and L 


Vill accept your offer for a few minutes, whilſt the 


rain continues; and here” are two more who will be 
glad of the ſame favour.” This was accorded with 
more good-will than it was accepted : for Partridge 


would rather have ſubmitted to the utmoſt inelemency 


of the weather, than have truſted to the elemency of 


thoſe whom he tock for hobgoblins ; and the poor 


poſt- boy was now infected. 272 the ſame apprehen- 
ions: but they were both obliged to follow the ex- 


ample of Jones; the one becauſe he durſt not leave 
his horſe, and the other becauſe he feared ere 


fo much as being left by himſelf. E . 
- Had this hiſtory been writ in 6 Lays af gend 
tion, I ſhould have had too much compaſſion for the 
reader, to have left him ſo long in ſuſpenoe, whether 
Beelzebub, or Satan, was about actually to appear in 
perſon, with all his belliſh-retinue ; but as theſe doc- 
trines are at preſent very unfortunate, and have but 
few, if any believers, I have not been much aware of 
conveying any ſuch terrors. To ſay truth, the whole 
furniture of the infernal regions hath long been ap- 


3 by the managers of play- -houſes, who ſeem 
lately 


che- 1 A FSNDLIN S. 6s: 


lately, to haze lain them by as rubbiſh, capable only. 
of tg the upper-gallery. 3 F bus which fem * 
N readers ever viſit. f 

However, though we do not. luſpect raiſing any | 

reat terror on this occaſion, we have reaſon to fear 
Pome other apprehenſions may, here ariſe in our reader, 
into which we would not willingly betray him; 1 
mean that we ing to take, a Loxage. into Fairy- 
land, and to We ſet of beings into our biſ-. 
tory, Which ſcarce any one was ever childiſh. enough 
to believe, though many have been fooliſh a to 
ſpend their Ape, ie ang Fonoing, their ee. 
tures. wy 5 ef 4 {+ 

To ee therefore, any. ch 8 1 75 5 
judicial to the credit of an hiſtorian who profeſſes to 
draw his materials from Nature only, we ſhall now 
proceed to agꝗqugint the reader who theſe people were, 
whoſe ſudden appearance had ſtruck ſuch terrors into 
Partridge, had; more than balf frightened the poſt- 
boy, and had a little ſurpriſed even Mr Jones himſelf. 

The people, then, aſſembled in this bara, were no 
other than a company of Egyptians, or, as they are 
vulgarly called, Gyplies : : and they were now cele 
brat ing the wedding of one of their ſocietr. 

It is impoſſible to conceive a happier ſet of people 
than appeared here to be met together. Ihe utmoſt 
mirth indeed ſhewed: itſelf in every countenance... nar” 
was their ball totally void, of all order and decorum. 
Perhaps it bad more than à country aſſembly is 
ſometimes conducted with: for theſe people are ſub- 
ject to à formal government, and laws of their own; 
and all pay obedience to one e Weile whom 
they call their King, 

Greater plenty | likewiſe was no where; to be. ſean, 
than what flouriſhed in this barn, - Here was indeed 
no nicety nor elegance ; nor did the keen appetite of 
the gueſts require any; Here was good fore of ba- 


Os fowle, and mutton, to which every one preſent 
5 „„ Lo... 
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p better ſauce himſelf, thin the beſt and dear. 

eſt French cook can prepere. 8 r 
ZEneas is not deſcribed 3 wort conſterbati ion 

in dhe be e of Juno, 1 5 N. Ag ee 
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| thai was our herb at what de fav this barn. While" | 
he was looking ever where round him with aftoniſh- 
ment; a' venerable perſon approached Kim, with may 
friendly ſalutations, rather of too hearty a kind to W; 
called courtly7 This was ao other than the King'of 
the Gypſies himſelf. He was very little diſtiaguifli- 
eck in drefs from his ſubje cs; 3 hör had he any regalia 
of majeſty to ſupport bis digmty; ; and yet there ſeem- 
ed (as Mr Jones Faid) to be ſimewliat in his air which 
densted authotity, and inſpired the beholders with 
an idea ef awe and veſpect; though all thi is was per- 
haps imagitiary in Jones; and the truth may be; that. 
ſuch ideas are iricident to; power, and almoſt "inifepas" 
e rable from it cel | 7413 ACE 210 23 
There was ſomewhat dae een coutitenauce and 
edurteous behaviour of Jones, which, being accom - 
panied with” much comelinefs' of perfon, greatly re- 
_ commended bim, at firit fight,” to every beholder. 
Fheſe were perhaps a little Reighitened in the preſent 
iaſtanee, by that profound reſpect which he paid to 
the Kiog of the er moment he was ac- 
quainted with hig dignity, snd which was the ſweeter. 
to his Gypſcian ajety, as he was not uſed to re- 
ceive ſuch homage from any but his owa ſubjects. 
The king ordered à table to be ſpread with'the 
choiceſt of the proviſions for bis accommodation; 
and having placed himſelf at his riglit hand, his Ma- 
jeſty began to 'diſcouffe-« our hero in whe following, 
F manner; 2 bib 201 1 nd: £0412 JOY ig 
Me Denlbivor, Sir, vat you ve often ſecn ſome 
E. wy P'S who are what you call de parties we 
hy dache; 5 
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Faces for Fo go about every where; "ok. me fancy 
ou imagine not we be ſo considerable dy as we 
e; and; may be y you will be ſurpriſe more, when you 

bear de Gypſy. be as orderly and 6: govern. people 

As. 73 upon face of de earth. bn 

Me ave honour, as me ſay, to be, 'deir Yu g. and 

no o monarch can do boaſt of more dutifyl ſubject, ne 

no more affectionate. How far me deſerve deir good- 

will, me no ſay; but dis me can ſay, dat me never de- 

ſign any ting but to do dem good. Me fall no do 

boaſt of dat neider : for what can me do otherwiſe 

dan conſider of de good of doſe, poor people who go 

about all day to give me always de beſt of what — | 

get? Dey loye and honour me derefore, becauſe me . 

do love and take care of dem; dai is all, me know 

no oder reaſon. I! 
About a tovland,” or two Weg year 1802 me 
cannot tell to a year or two, as can neider write nor 

read, dere was a great what, you call—a volution a- 

mong de Gypſy; for dere was de Lord Gypſy in doſe 

days; and deſe lord did quarrel vid one anoder a- 
bout de place; but de king of de Gypſy did demoliſh 
dem all, rh made all his ſubject equal vid each oder; 
and ſince dat time dey have agree very well: for dey 
no tink of being king, and may be it be better for 
dem as dey be; for me aſſure you it be ver trouble- 

ſome ting to be king, and always te do juſtice. Me 

bave often wiſh to be de private Gypſy, when me 

have been forced to puniſh my dear friend and rela- 
tion; for dough we never put to death, our puniſh- 
ments be ver ſevere. Dey make de Gypſy aſhamed 

of demſelves, and dat be ver terrible puniſhment : me 

ave ſcarce ever known de Gypſy lo puniſh do harm 
any more.“ 

The King then proceeded to . RE ſome wonder 
that there was no ſuch puniſhment as ſhame in other 
governments. Upon which, Jones aſſured him to the 
contrary ; for that there were many crimes. for which 

ſhame 
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mee p Jenzcted by the Fug Met, ahd thät it 
was indeed one Eonfequence Fall 1 Dat 
for me know and 


de ver ſtran range fad the King: 

Ts your people, dough me no live a- 
mong dem; and me ave often' hear he ſham is de 
conſequence. and de cauſe too of many of your re- 


wards. Are Four arm and puniſhments den'de 


- ame ting? 


While his Majeſty was thus diſcourſlog with ſones, 
à ſudden uproar atoſe' in the barn, and, as it ſeems, 
upon this occaſion. . The courteſy” of theſe people 
had, by degrees, removed all the apprehenſiom of 
Partridge ; and he was prevailed upon not only to 
fiuff himfelf with their food, but to taſte ſome of their 
. liquors, which, by degrees, entirely expelled all fear 
from his compoſition, and, in its lead, introduced 
much more agreeable ſenſations. 

A young female Gypſy, more n oy her 


wit than her beauty, had decoyed the honeſt fellow 


aſide, pretending to tell his fortune. Now, when they 
were alone together in a remote part of the barn, 


| Whether it proceeded from the ſtrong liquor, which 
is never ſo apt to inflame inordinate defire, as after 


moderate fatigue ; or whether the fair Gypſy herſelf 
threw afide the delicacy and decency of her ſex, and 
| tempted the youth Partridge with expreſs ſolicita- 
tions; but they were diſcovered in a very improper 
manner by the huſband of the Gypſy, who, from jea- 
Joufy, it ſeems, had kept a watchful eye over his wife, 


and dogged her to the place, where he found her in 


the arms of her gallant. 

To the great confuſion of Jones, Partridge was now 
vie before the King, who heard the accuſation, 
and likewiſe the culprit's defence, which was indeed 
very trifling ; for the poor fellow was confounded by 


the plain evidence which appeared againſt him, and 


bad very little to fay for himſelf, His Majeſty then 


 tarning towards Jones, ſaid, 0 * you aye ghar 
| wh 


. 
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what dey ſay + what puniſhment do you tink your 
man deferve ?? Z 8! 
lones anſwered, He was ſorry for what had hap- 
pened ; and that Partridge ſhould make the huſband 
all the amends in his power: he ſaid, He had very 
little money about him at that time; and, putting 
his hand into his pocket, offered the fellow a guinea. + 
To which he immediately anſwered, He hoped his 
Honour would not think of giving him leſs. than five. 
This ſum, after ſome altercation, was reduced to 
two; and Jones, having : ſtipulated for the full for- 
giveneſs of both Partridge and the wife, was going 
to pay the money; when his Majeſty, reſtraining his 
hand, turned to, the witneſs, and aſked him, At what 
time he had diſcovered the criminals? To which he 
anſwered, That he had been deſired by the huſband 
to watch the motions of his wife, from her firſt ſpeak» 
ing to the ſtranger, and that he had never loſt fight 
of her amt þ till the crime had been committed. 
The King then aſked, If the huſband was with him 
all that time in his lurking-place ? To Which he an- 
' ſwered in the affirmative. His Egyptian Majeſty 
then- addreſſed himſelf to the huſband as follows: Me 
be ſorry to ſee any Gypſy dat have no more honour 
dan to fell de honour of his wife for money. If you 
had de love for your wife, you would have prevented 
dis matter, and not endeavour to make her de whore, 
dat you might diſcover her. Me do order, dat you 
have no money given you, for you deſerve puniſh- 
ment, not reward: me do order derefore, dat you be 
de infamous Gypſy, and do wear a pair of horns on 
your forehead for one month, and dat your wife be 
called de whore, and pointed at all dat time: for you 
be de infamous Gypſy, but ſhe be no leſs de infamous 
Tbe Gypſies immediately proceeded to execute the 
223 and left Jones and Partridge alone with his 
* IT L + hv . P 5 | 195 Jones 
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+4 Jones greatly applauded the juſtice of. che ſentence; ; 


nd 


upon which the King turning to him; ſaid, « Me be. 


Niere you be ſurpriſe: for me ſuppoſe you have ver 
| bad opinion of my People; me ſuppoſe you OE - us 


af be thieves.” 
1 muſt confeſs, | Sir,” faid Jones, © I kirk adt 


| heard ſo favourable an account of them as hey ſeem 


to deſerve.” b 
2 Me vill tell you,” faid the King, « l de differ 
ence is between you and us. My people rob your peo- 
ple, and your 595 87 rob one anoder.” 
Jones afterwards proceeded very gravely to fing 
forth the happineſs of thoſe ſubjects who live under 
_ fuck - magiltrate. ” 

"Tadeed their happineſs appears to have dee fo 


complete, that we are aware leſt ſome advocate for 


: arbitrary power ſhould hereafter quote the caſe of 


thoſe people, as an inſtance of the great advantages | 


which attend that 11 cp: above all others. 
And here we will make a conceſſion which would 


not perhaps have been expected from us, that no 


limited form of government is capable of riſing to the 
ſame degree of perfection, or of producing the ſame 
benefits to ſociety with this. Mankind Have never 
been ſo happy, as when the greateſt part of the then 
known world was under the dominion of a ſingle 
maſter ; and this ſtate of their felicity continued dur- 
ing the reigns of five ſucceſſive princes*®. This was 
_ the true æra of the golden age, and the only golden 


age which ever had any exiſtence, unleſs in the warm 


- 1maginations of the poets, from the expulſion from 


Eden to this day. 


In reality, I know but of one ſolid objection to 
abſolute monarchy. The only defect in which excel - 
lent conſtitution ſeems to be the difficulty of finding 
any man adequate to the office of an abſolute mo- 


march; Tor this indiſpenſibly W three qualities 
' very 


7s A ; 


® 5 \ 2 Nen, Trijan, Adriap, and 4. two Antonini. 


os * 4 5 
7 
„ * 


5 Chip. 3 * 1 rob blixc. te 


| very difficult, 28 it appears FL hiftory, - to be found 
in princely natures: firſt, A ſufficient quantity of 
| moderation in the prince,, to be contented with all the 
ower Which is poſſible for him to have; . 2dly 
Ee h of wiſdom to know his own happineſs; an 14 EY 
3dly, Goodneſs ſofficient to ſupport the happineſs-of 
others, when not only W le with, 'duk, inſtru- 
| mental to his own. — 

Now, if an abſolute monarch, with all het great 
and rare qualifications, ſhould be allowed, capable of 
conferring the greateſt good. on ſociety ; it muſt be 
ſurely granted, on the contrary, that abſolute power, © 
veſted in the hands of one who is deficient in them all, 
is likely to be attended with no leſs a degree of evil. 

In-ſhort, our own' religion furniſhes us with ade- 
quate ideas of the bleſſing, as well as curſe, which. 
may attend abſolute power. The pictures of heaven 
and of hell will place a very lively image of both be- 
fore bur eyes: for though the prince of the latter can 
have no power, but what he originally derives from 
_ the Omnipotent Sovereign of the former; yet it plain- 

1y appears from Scripture, that abſolute power, in his 

Infernal dominions, is granted to their diabolical ruler. 
This is indeed the only abſolute power which can by 
Scripture be derived from heaven. If, therefore, the 
ſeveral tyrannies upon earth can prove any title to a 
divine authority, it muſt be derived from this original 
grant to the prince of darkneſs; and theſe ſubordinate 
deputations muſt conſequently come immediately from 
him whoſe ſtamp they ſo expreſsly bear. 

To conclude, as the examples of all ages ſhew us | 
that mankind in general defire power, only to de 
harm, and, when they obtain it, uſe it for no other 
purpole ; it is not conſonant with even the leaſt de- 
2. of prudence to hazard an alteration, where our 

opes are poorly kept in countenance by only two or 
three exceptions out of a thouſand inftances to alarm 
our fears. In this caſe, it will be much wiſer to ſub- 
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mit to a few incoovenievecs arifing from the diſpaſſio- 
nate deafneſs of laws, than to remedy them by apply- 


ing to the palonate open bars of a tyrant, 
ing n: 
form 


Nor can the example of the Gypſies, though 
bl they may have long been happy under this 
of government, be here urged ; ſinee we muſt remem- 
ber the very material refpeR in which they differ 
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| © from all other people, and to which, perhaps, this their 
| rer is entirely owing, namely, that they have 
ö / _ _ no falſe honours among them, and that they look on 
| _ | ſhame as the moſt grievous puniſhment in the world. 

| | oh .c H A P. | XIII. | ; : 


HE honeſt lovers of liberty will, we doubt not, 
J pardon that Jong digreſſion into which we were 
led at the cloſe of the laſt chapter, to prevent our 
hiſtory from being applied to the uſe of the moſt per- 
nicious dectrine which prieſteraft had ever the wick- 
edneſs or the impudence to preach. | 
We will now proceed with Mr Jones, who, when 
the ſtorm was over, took leave of his Egyptien Ma- 
jeſty, after many thanks for his courteous behaviour 
"and kind entertainment, and ſet out for Coventry; to 
which place yo it was ftill dark) a Gypſy was or- 
dered to conduct him. 2 | | 
Jones having, by reaſon of his deviation, travelled 
eleven miles inſtead of fix, and moſt of thoſe through 
very execrable roads, where no expedition could have 
been made in queſt of a midwife, did not arrive at 
Coventry till near twelve. Nor could he poſſibly get 
again into the ſaddle till paſt two; for poſt-horſes 
were now not eaſy to get; nor were the hoſtler or 
poſt-boy in half ſo great a hurry as himſelf, but choſe 
rather to imitate the tranquil diſpoſition of Partridge ; 
ho being denied the nouriſhment of fleep, took all 
TEE” 7, op opportunities 
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opportunities to ſupply its place with every. other 
kind of nouriſhment, and was never better pleaſed 
than when he arrived at an inn, nor ever more diſſa- 
tisſied than when he was again forced to leave it. 
Jones now travelled poſt; we will follow him there- 
fore, according to our cuſtom, and to the rules of 
Longinus, in the ſame manner. From Coventry he 
arrived at Daventry, from Daventry at Stratford, and 
from Stratford at Dunſtable, whither he came the 
next day a little after noon, and within a few hours 
after Sophia had left it; and though he was obliged 
to ſtay here longer than he wiſhed, while a ſmith, 
with great deliberation, ſhoed the poſt-horſe he was 
to ride, he doubted not but to overtake his Sophia 
before ſhe ſhould ſet out from St Albans ; at which 
place he concluded, and very reaſonably, that his 
lordſhip would ftop and dige. ; 
And had he been right io this conjecture, he moll ; 
probably would have overtaken his angel at the a- 
foreſaid place; but unluckily my lord had appointed 


2 a dinner to be Prepared for him at his own houſe in 


London, and, in order to enable him to reach that 
place in proper time, he had ordered a relay of hor- 
fes to meet him at St Albans. When Jones there- 
fore arrived there, he. was informed that the Joe. 

and fix had fet out two hours before, | 
If freſh poſt-horſes had been now ready, as heb. 
were not, it feemed fo apparently impoſſible to over- 
take the coach before it reached. London, that Part- 
ridge thought. he had now a proper opportunity to- 
remind his friend of a matter which he ſeemed fo en- 
tirely to have forgotten : . what this was, the .reader” 
will gueſs, when we inform him, that Jones had eat 
nothing more than one poached egg ſince he had left: 
| the alehouſe where he had firft met the guide return 

ing from Sophia; for with the Bypſtes be Hae only: 
Ente his underſtauding. 

3 . To entirely agreed with de e 5 
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of Mr Partridge, that he bad no ſooner heard the lat- 


preparing, 


ter deſire his friend to ftay and dine, than he ve 2 
readily put in his word, and, retracting. his promiſe 

before given of furnifhing the horſes immediately, he 
aſurea Me } Jones he would loſe no time in beſpeaking 
a dinner, which, he ſaid, could be got ready ſ6oner 


. than it was poſlible to get the horſes up from the 


raſs, and to prepare them for their journey by a 
ced of corn. 
Jones was at length 3 on, chiefly by the 


latter argument of the landlord; and now a joint of 


mutton was put down to the fre, While this was 
Partridge, being admitted into the ſame 
apartment with his friend or maſter, began, to ha- 


rangue in the following manner: 


os 


' © Certainly, Sir, if ever man deſerved a young la- 


dy, you deſerve young Madam Weſlern: for what a 
Laſt quantity of love muſt a man have, to be able to 
3 _ it without any other food, as you do! I 


fitive I have cat thirty times as much within 


| thels laſt twenty-four hours as your Honour, and yet 
I am almoſt famiſhed ; for nothing makes a man ſo 


hungry as travelling, eſpecially in this cold raw 
weather. And yet I can't tell how it is, but your 
Honour is ſeemingly. in perfect good health, and you. 
never looked better nor freſher in your life.” - It muſt 
be certainly love that you live upon.” 


- © And a very rich diet too, Partridge,” 8 


ones. But did not fortune ſend me an excellent 


dainty yeſterday ? ? Doft thou imagine I cannot live 


more than N hours on this ** 8 
book ? 

5 Undoubtedly,” cries Partridge, there is e- 
h in that pocket - book to purchaſe many a good 
mn Fortune ſent it to your Honour very oppor- 
wt for preſent uſe, as your Honour's. money mulb 

be almoſt out by this time.“ 3 
8 What do n mean ?. anſwered Jones 51 hope 
9 


* 


you don't imagine that I ſhould be diſhoneſt enough, 
even if it belonged te any other perſon, befides Miſe 
Weſtern -, . 1 5 
. © Diſhoneft.?” replied Partridge, * Heaven - forbid 
I ſhould wrong your Honour ſo much: but where's 
the diſhoneſty in borrowing a little for preſent ſpend- 


ing, ſince you will be ſo well able to pay the lady _ 
hereafter? No, indeed, I would have your Honour 


pay it again as ſoon as it is convenient, by all means; 
but where can be the harm in making uſe of it, now 
you want it? Indeed if it belonged to a poor body, 
it would be another thing; but ſo great a lady to be 
| ſure can never want it, eſpecially now as ſhe is along 
with a lord, who it can't be doubted will let her have 
Whatever ſhe hath need of. Befides, if ſhe ſhould 
want a little, ſhe can't want the whole, therefore I 
would give her a little: but I would be hanged before 
I mentioned the having found it at firſt, and before 
I got ſome money of my own ; for London, I Wave 
heard, is the very worſt of places to be/in without 
money. Indeed, if I had not known to whom it be- 
longed, I might have thought it was the devil's mo- 
ney, and have been afraid to uſe it; but as you know * 
otherwiſe, and came honeſtly by it, it would be an 
affront to Fortune to part with it all again, at the 
very time when you want it moſt: you can hardly 
expect ſhe ſhould ever do you ſuch another good turn; 
for fortuna nunguam perpetus ęſi bonds You will do 
as you pleaſe, notwithitanding all I ſay ; but, for my 


part, I would be hanged before I mentioned a word 


of the matter.? Wert 

By what I can ſee, Partridge,? cries Jones, hang- 
ing is a matter non longe alienum d Scævolæ fludiis.” 
Lou ſhould fay alienus, fays Partridge.— I re- 
member the paſſage; it is an example under Commu- 
nit, alienus, immunis, variis caftbus ſerviunt. If 
you do remember it, cries Jones, I find you don't 


underſtand it; but & tell thee, friend, in plain 1 | 


* 


e 
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in, t he who finds another's property, and wil- 11 
| Fully detains it from the known owner, deſerves, 2 
.  foro-conſcientiz, to be hanged no leſs than if he bad 
ſtolen it. And as for this very identical bill, which 
is the property of my angel, and was once in her 
gear poſſeſſion, I will not deliver it into any hands but 
her own, upon any conſideration whatever; no, 
though I were as hungry as thou art, and had no o- 
ther means to ſatisfy my craving appetite. This I 
hope to do before I ſleep; but if it ſhould happen 
otherwiſe, I charge thee, if thou wouldſt not incur 
my difpleafure for ever, not to ſhock me any more by 
the bare mention of ſuch deteſtable baſeneſs.“ 
'< T ſhould not have mentioned it now, cries Part- 
| rid e, if it had appeared ſo to me; for Pm ſure 
1 corn any wickedneſs as much as Indies; ; but 
perhaps you know better: and yet I might have i- 
magined that 1 ſhould not have lived ſo many years, 
and have taught ſchool ſo long, without being able to 
| _\<diffinguiſh between far et nefar ; but it ſeems we are | * 
all to live and learn. I remember, my old ſchoolmaſ. 
ter, Who was a prodigious great ſcholar, uſed often 
to ay, Pollygratete cry town is my daſkalon 5; the Eng- 
 hſh of which he told us was, that a child may fome- 
times teach his grandmother to ſuck eggs. I have 
lived to a fine purpoſe truly, if I am to be taught 
my grammar at this time of day. Perhaps, young 
gentſeman, you may change your opinion, if you live 
to my years: for I remember I thought myſelf as wiſe 
when I was a ſtrippling of one or two and twenty, as 
I am now. I am ſure 1 always tavght we, and 
. uf maſter read it ſo before me. | 
There were r.ot many inſtances in which Partridge | 
eould provoke Jones,- nor were there many in which 
Partridge | himſelf could have been hurried out of 
his reſpect. Unluckily, however, they had both hit 
on one of theſe. We have already ſeen Partridge 


4 e not bear to have his 1 * nor cou 1 | 
a | | N | 
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Jones bear ſome pat ſage. or other in the foregoin 
| ſpeech. And now loo upon his companion with _ 

a contemptuous and Aldalafef ai air, (> thing not uſual | 
with him), he cried, *. Partridge, I ſee thou. att a 
conceited old fool, and I wiſh. | Hh art not likewiſe * 
an old rogue. Indeed, if 1 was as well convinced of 
the latter as I am of the former, thou ſhouldf travel 
no farther in my company. 

The ſage pedagogue was contented with the vent 
which he had — 3 given to his indignation, and, 
as the 1 phraſe is, immediately drew in his horns. 
He ſaid © he was ſorry he bad uttered any thing which 
might give offence, for that he hag never intended. it; 

but nemo omnibus boris ſapit. 

As Jones had the vices of a warm 4 he 
was entirely free from thoſe of a cold one; and if 
his friends muſt have. confeſſed his temper to have 
been = little too eaſily ruffled, his enemies muſt at the 
ſame time bave confeſſed, that it as ſoon ſubſided; 
nor did it at all reſemble the ſea, whoſe ſwelling is 
more violent and dangerous, after a ſtorm is over, than 
while the ſtorm itſelf ſubſiſts. He inſtantly accepted 
the ſubmiſſion of Partridge,. ſhook him by the hand, 
and, with the moſt' benign aſpect imaginable, ſaid 
twenty kind things, and, at the ſame time, very ſe- 
verely condemne himſelf, though not-half ſo ſevere- 
ly as he will moſt probably be condemned uy) my 
of our good readers. 

Partridge was now highly ad. as Me fears 
of having offended were at once aboliſhed, and his 
. ae completely ſatisfied, by Jones having owned 

imſelf in the wrong, which ſubmiſſion he inſtantly 
applied to what had principally nettled bim, and re- 
peated, in a muttering voice, 1 ⁰ be ſure, Sir, your 
| knowledge may be ſuperior to wine in ſome things; 
but as to the rammar, I think I may challenge any 
man livin Ik 5 at leaſt, I 15 that at ny 
W * 


If 
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- IE any thing could” add to the ſatisfaction which 
3 thi poor man x. enjoyed, he received this addition 
dy the arrival of an | bn celtent ſhoulder of mutton, 
that at this inſtant came ſmoaking to the table; on 
which, having both''plentifully feaſted, they again 
Fo mounted _ 4 = tet forward for London. A 


3 
5 8 


— 
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| nf e were Pry WARE ws miles beyond Barnet, 
and it was now the duſk of the evening, when 
a genteel looking man, but upon a very ſhabby horſe, 
rode up to Jones, and aſked him whether he was go- 
2ng to London? to which Jones anſwered in the af- 
firmative. The gentleman replied, I ſhould be ob- 
- tHgedro vou, Sir, if you will accept of my compa- 
np; for it is very late, and I am a ſtranger ro the 
road.“ Jones readily complied with the requeſt, and 
on they travelled together, holding that fort of dif- 
_ courſe which is afoul on ſuch e EY 
Of this, indeed, robbery was the principal rope * 
upon which ſubject the ſtranger Expreſſed great ap- 
prehenſions; but Jones declared he had very little to 
lofe, and conſequently as little to fear. Here, Part- 
ridge could not forbear putting in his word. Your 
Honour,“ faid he, may think it a little, but I am 
ſure if I had a hundred pound bank- note in my pock- 
et, as you have, I ſhould be very ſorry to loſe it: 
but, for my part, I was never leſs afraid in my life; 
for we are four of us, and if we all ſtand by one an- 
other, the beſt man in England can't rob us. Sup- 
poſe he ſhovld have a piſtol, he can kill but one of 
us, and a man can die but ONCE. That” s my com- 
fort, a man can die but once.” 


TE the reliance on ſuperior numbers, a kind of 
ralour 
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valour which hath raiſed a certain nation among. the 
moderns to a bigh pitch of 'glory, there was another 
| reaſon for the extraordinary courage which Partridge - 
now diſcovered, for he had at e as much of that 
quality as was in the power o liquor to beſto p). 
Our company were now arrived within a mile _of- 
Highgate, when the ſtranger turned ſhort upon Jones, 
note which Partridge had mentionet. 
Jones was at art ſomewhat ſhocked at this unex-. 
ected demand: however, he-preſently recollected 
himſelf, and told the highwayman, all the money he 
had in his pocket was entirely at his ſervice ; and ſo 
ſaying, he pulled out upwards of three guineas, and 
offered to deliver it; but the other anſwered with an 
oath, That would not do. Jones anſwered;coofly, 
he was very ſorry for it, and returned the money in- 
to his pocket. 3j “1 
The highway man then threatened, if he did not 
deliver the bank-note that moment, he muſt ſhoot 
him; holding bis piſtol] at the, ſame time very near to 
his breaſt.” Jones inflantly caught hold of the fellow's 
hand, which trembled ſo that he could ſcarce hold 
the piſtol in it, and turned the muzzle from him.— 
A ftruggle then enſued, in which the former wreſted 
the pilkel from the hand of bis antagoniſt, and both 
came from their horſes on the ground together, the 
highway man upon his back, and the victorious Jones 
„.! ũ ͤ . 
Tbe poor fellow now began to implore mercy of 
the conqueror; for, to ſay the truth, he was in ſtrength 
| by no means a match for Jones. Indeed, Sir, lays 
he, © I could have had no intention to ſhoot you; 
for you will find the piftol was not loaded. This is 
the firft robbery I every attempted, and I have been 
dig e ED 
At this inſtant, about an hundred and fifty yards 
diſtance, lay another perſon on the ground, 1 | 


and, pulling out a-piſto], demanded that little bank - 


. 
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for mercy in a much louder voice than the” bighway- 
mah. This was no other than Partridge bimſelf, 
| who, endeavouring to make his eſcape from the en- 
agement, had been thrown from his horſe, and lay 

* on his face, not daring to look ups. and A 
Ing every minute to be ſhot. 

10 this poſture he lay, till, the guide, who was no 
_ otherwiſe concerned than for his horſes, having ſe- 
eured the ſtumbling beaft,, came up to him, and told 
bim, bis maſter had got the better of the highway- 
man. 
Partridge leapt up at this news, and ran back: to 
the place, where Jones ſtood with his ſword drawn 
in his hand to guard the poor fellow; which Part- 

e no ſooner ſaw, than he cried out, Kill the 
Villain, Sir; run him through the body, kill Pſy this 
inſtant.“ | 
_ _ Luckily, however, for the poor wretch, he bad 
fallen into more merciful hands; for Jones having 
examined the piſtol, and found it to be really un = 
ed, began to believe all the man had told him before 
Partri came up; namely, that he was a novice in 
the #4. i and that he had been driven to it by the 
diſtreſs he mentioned, the greateſt indeed ima ginable, 
that of five hungry children, and a wife !ying in of 
a ſixth, in the utmoſt want and miſery. 418 truth 
of all which, the highway man moſt vehemently afſert- 
ed, and offered to convince Mr Jones of 4 if he 
would take the trouble to go to his houſe, which 
was not above two miles off; ſaying, that he defir- 
end no N but upon condition > 8 proving all he 


had alleged. 


Jones at örſt pretended that he would-take the fel- - 


low at his word, and go with him, 3 that his 
fate ſhould depend entirely on the truth of his ſtory. 


Upon this, the poor fellow immediately expreſſed ſo 

much alacrity, that Jones was perfectly ſatisfied with 

His , and began now to entertain een 925 
_of 
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of eompaſſion for him. He returned the fellow his 
empty piltol z adviſed him to think of honeſter means 
of religving his diſtreſs ; and gave him a couple of 
-uvincas for the immediate ſupport of his wife and fa- 
mily: adding, he wiſhed he had more for his. fake; - 
for the hundred younde that had beew e was 
not his W. 
Our readers will 8 be divided in their o. 
pinions concerning this action: ſome may applaud it 
rhaps as an act of extraordinary humanity, while 
thoſe of a more ſaturnine temper will conſider it as a 
want of regard to that juſtice which every man owes 
his country. Partridge certainly ſaw it. in chat light 3 


for he teſtified much diſſatis faction on the occalion;, 


quoted an old proverb, and ſaid, He ſhould not won- 
der if the rogue attacked them * before. _ 
reached London. | 

Phe highway man was full of pred * thank: 
fulneſs nh, gratitude. He actually dropt tears, or 
pretended ſo to do. He vowed he would immediate- 
ly return home, and would never afterwards. commit 
ſuch a tranſgreſſion. Whether he kept his word or 
no, perhaps may appear hereafter.. 

Our travellers having remounted their 1 ar- 
rived in town, without encountering any new miſhap. 
On the road, much pleaſing diſcourſe paſſed between 
Jones and Partridge on the ſubje& of their laſt ad- 
venture, in which Jones expreſſed great. compaſſion 
for thoſe highway men who are, by unavoidable diſtreſs, ; 
driven, as ic were, to ſuch illegal courſes as generally 
bring them to a ſhameful death: I mean,” ſaid he, 
©thoſe only whoſe higheſt guilt extends no farther 
than to robbery, and who are never guilty of cruelty 
| tor inſult to any perſon; which is a circumſtance 

that, I muſt fay, to the honour of our country, diſ- 
tinguithes the robbers of England from thoſe of all 
ther nations; for murder is amonglt | thoſe almoſt in- 
ſeparably incident to robbery.” 0 c 
Vor. PE 3 N 
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No doubt, anſwered Fartridge, it is better to 
. away one's money, than one's life; and yet it is 

very hard upon honeſt men, that they can't travel a- 
3 their buſineſs, without being in danger of theſe 
Villains. And to be ſure it would be better that all 
nes were hanged out of the way, than that one 
honeſt man ſhould ſuffer. For my own part, indeed, 

- ſhould not care to have the blood of any of them 
don my hands; but it is very proper for the law to 
hang them all. What right hath any man to take 
 Hxpeace: from me, unleſs I give it him? Is Were 
any: honeſty in ſuch a man? | | 
No ſurely,” cries Jones, no more e than thine is in 
. who takes the borſes out of another man's ſtable, 
or who applies to his own uſe the money which he 

finds, when he knows the right owner.“ 

Iheſe hints ſtopt the mouth of Partridge; nor did 
he open it again, till Jones having thrown ſome ſar- 

- eaſtical jokes on his cowardice, he offered to excuſe 
himſelf on the inequality of fire-arms, ſaying, + Y 

. thouſand? naked men are nothing to one piſtol ; for 
though it is true it will kill but one at a fingle diſ - 

| charge, Pa who can ten, but that one may be him- 
JJ AER BY, e | 
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BOOK. XIII. 5 


Containing the ſpace of twelve days. 


CHAP. I. 


An Invocation. 


A 


5 OME, bright love of fame, inſpire ny glowing 
breaſt: not thee I call, who, over ſwelling tides - 
of blood and tears, doſt bear the hero on to glory, 


while ſighs of millions waft his ſpreading ſails ; but 
thee, fair, gentle maid, whom Maneſis, happy nymph, 
firſt on the banks of Hebrus did produce. Thee, 
whom Mazonia educated, ' whom Mantua charmed, 
and who, on that-fair hill which overlooks the proud 


metropolis of Britain, fat'ſt, with thy Milton, ſweet- 
ly tuning thy heroic lyre; fill my raviſhed fancy with 
the hopes of charming ages yet to come. Foretel me, 


that ſome tender maid, whoſe grandmother is yet un- 
born, hereafter, when, under the fidtitious name of 


Sophia, ſhe reads the real worth which once exiſted 
in my Charlotte, ſhall, from her ſympathetic breaſt, 


ſend forth the heaving ſigh. Do thou teach me not; 
only to foreſee, but to enjoy; nay, even to feed on 
JV . | future 
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that, when the little parlour in which I ſit at this in- 


ſtant ſhall be reduced to a worle furtiſhed box, I 


ſhall be read, with honour, by thoſe who never knew 


nor ſaw me, and whom I ſhall neither know nor ſee. 


. "And thou, much plumper dame, whom ng airy 
forms nor phantoms of imagination clothe ; whom 


the well- ſeaſoned beef, and pudding richly ſtained 


with plumbs, delight: Thee I call; of whom, in a 
| Hoe Dutch canal; the fat uſrow 


Treckſchuyte, in an: 
gelt, impregnated by a jolly merchant of Amſter- 
am, was delivered. In Grubſtreet ſchool, didſt thou 


| fuck in the elements. of thy erudition. Here haſt 


thou, in thy maturer age, taught poetry to tickle, not 
the fancy, but the pride of the patron. Comedy, 


from thee, learns a grave and folemn air; while Tra- 
gedy ſtorms loud, and rends the affrighted theatres 
with its thunder. To footh thy wearied limbs in 


flumber, Alderman Hiſtory tells his tedious tale; 


and again, to awaken thee, Monficur Romance per- 


forms his ſurpriſing tricks of dexterity. Nor leſs thy 
well-fed bookſeller obeys thy influence. By thy ad- 


vice, the heavy, unread, folio lump, which long had 
_ dozed on the duſty ſhelf, piece-mealed into numbers, 


runs nimbly through the nation. Iaſtructed by thee, 


ſome books, like quacks, impoſe on the world by 


omiſing wonders; while others turn beaus, and 


pr 
truſt all their merits to a gilded outſide. Came, thou 


chou, and if I am too taſteleſs of thy valuable trea- 


inſpiration, but hold forth thy tempting rewards ; 


thy ſhining, chinking heap ; thy quickly-convertible 


bank-bill, big with unſcen riches; thy often-varying 
ſtock, the warm, the comfortable houſe ; and, laſt- 
Is, a fair portion of that bounteous mother, whole 
flowing-breaſts yield redundant ſuſtenance for all her 
numerous offspring, did not ſome too greedily and 
wantonly drive their brethren from the teat. Come 


fures, 


* 
* 


8 
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ſures, warm my heart with the tranſporting thought 
of conveying them to others. Tell me, that, through _ 
thy bounty, the prattling babes, whoſe innocent play 
hath oſten been interrupted by my labours, may one 
time be amply rewarded for them. 
And now this ill-yoked pair, this lean fhadow,. 
and this fat ſubſtance, have prompted me to write; 
whoſe aſſiſtance ſhall L invoke to direct my pen? 


Firſt, Genius; thou gift of heaven, without whoſe 
aid in vain we ſtruggle againſt the ſtream of Nature; 
thou, who doſt ſow the generous ſeeds which Art 
nouriſhes, and brings to perfection; do thou kindly 
take me by the hand, and lead me through all the 
mazes, the winding labyrinths of Nature. Initiate 
me into all. thoſe, myſteries which profane eyes. nerer 
beheld. Teach me, which to thee is no difficult taſk, 
to know mankind better than they know themſelves. 
Remove that miſt which dims the intellects of mor- 
tals, and cauſes them to adore men for their art, or 
to deteſt them for their eunning, in deceiving others, 
when they arc, in reality, the objects only of ridi- 
eule, for deceiving themſelves. Strip off the thin 
diſguiſe of wiſdom from ſelf-conceit, of plenty from 
avarice, and of glory from ambition. Come thou, 
that haſt inſpired thy Ariſtophanes, thy Lucian, thy 
Cervantes, thy Rabelais, thy Moliere, thy Shake- 
ſpeare, thy Swiſt,, thy Marivaux, fill my pages with 
humour; till mankind learn the good- nature to laugh 
only at the follies of others, and the humility to 
grieve at their own... _.. e OLED TRY 
And thou, almoſt the conſtant attendant on true 
enius, Humanity, bring all thy tender ſenſations... 
f thou haſt already diſpoſed of them all between thy 
Allen and thy Lyttleton, ſteal them. a little while: 
from their boſoms. Not without. theſe, the tender 
icene is painted. From theſe alone proceed the no- 
ble diſintereſted friendſhip, the melting love, the ge- 
nerous ſentiment, the ardent gratitude, the ſoft com- 
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paſſion, the candid opinion, and all thoſe ſtrong en- 
ergies of a good mind, which fill the moiſtened eyes 
with tears, the glowing cheeks with blood, and ſwell 
mY the heart with tides of grief, joy, and benevolence. 
Wt - And thou, O Learning, (for without thy aſſiſtance 
i nothing pure, nothing correct, can genius produce), 
do thou guide my pen. Thee, in thy favourite fields, 
where the limpid, gently- rolling Thames waſhes thy 
- Etonian banks, in early youth I have worſhipped. 
To thee, at thy birchen altar, with true Spartan de- 
: votion, I have facrificed my blood. Come then, and 
from thy vaſt, luxuriant ftores, in long antiquity piled 
up, pour forth the rich profuſion. pen thy Mæo- 
nian and thy Mantuan coffers, with whatever elſe in- 
cludes thy philoſophic, thy poetic, and thy hiſtorical 
treaſures, whether with Greek or Roman characters 
thou haft choſen to inſcribe the ponderous cheſts: 
give me a while that key to all thy treaſures, which 
to thy Warburton thou haſt intrufted. 25 
Laſtly, come, Experience, long converſant with the 
wile, the good, the learned, and the polite : nor 
with them only, but with every kind of character, 
from the miniſter at his levee, to the bailiff in his 
* from the dutcheſs at her drum, to 
the landlady behind her bar. From thee only can 
the manners of mankind be known; to which the re- 
diluſe pedant, however great his parts, or extenſive his 
learning may be, hath ever been a ſtranger. 
Come all thefe, and more, if poſſible; for arduous 
is the taſk I have undertaken; and, without all your 
aſſiſlance, will, I find, be too heavy for me to ſup- 
* But, if you all ſmile on my labours, I hope 
ill to bring them to a happy concluſion. 
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en. II. 
What befel Mr Jones on his arrival in A 


HE teirncd Diiddifeobit uſed to: hy, thabehes - 
proper direction to him was, To Dr Miſau- 
10 in the world; intimating, that there were fer 


people in it to whom his great reputation was not 
known. And perhaps, upon a very nice examination 
into the matter, we ſhall find that this circumſtance 


bears no inconſiderable Part among the many bleſ- 1 


ſings of grandeur. Aa 
he great happineſs Pr being "IOW of to poſterity, 


with the hopes of which we fo delighted ourſelves in 


the preceding chapter,” is the portion of few. To 


have the ſeveral elements which compoſe our names, 


as Sydenham expreſſes it, repeated a-thouſand years 
hence, is a gift beyond the power of title and wealth, | 


and is ſexree to be purchaſed, unleſs by the ſword and 
the pen. But, to avoid the Candalous imputation, 


while we yet live, of being one whom nobody knows, ' 


(a ſcandal, by the. by, as old as the days of Homer) 
will always be the envied portion of thoſe who have a 
le title either to honopr or eſtate. | 


From the figure, therefore, which the lein peer, 
who brought Sophia to town, hath already made in 


this hiſtory, the reader will conclude, doubtleſs, it 
muſt have been an eaſy matter to have diſcovered his 
houſe in London, without knowing the particular 


ſtreet or ſquare which he inhabited, fince he muſt have 
been one whom every body knows. To ſay the truth, 


ſo it would have been to any of thoſe tradeſmen who 


are accuſtomed to attend the regions of the great; 


for the doors of the great are generally no leſs eaſy 
to find, than it is difficult to get entrance into them. 


* See the bend Odyſſey, ver. 275 
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But Jones, as well as Partridge, was an entire a.” 
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ger in London; and as he happened to arrive firſt in 


a quarter of the town, the inhabitants of which have 
very little intercourſe with the houſeholders of Han- 
over or Groſvenor-ſquare, (for he entered through 


Gray's-Inn-Lane), ſo he rambled about ſome time, 


before he could even find his way to thoſe happy man- 


fions where Fortune ſegregates from the vulgar thoſe . 


| magnavimous heroes, the deſcendants of ancient Bri- 


tons, Saxons, or Danes, whoſe anceſtors, being born 
in better days, by ſundry kinds of merit, have tik 


ed riches and honour on their poſterity. . 


Jones being at length arrived at thoſe 3 


Elyſian fields, would now foon have diſcovered his 
Lordſhip's manſion ; but the peer unluckily quitted 


his former houſe when he went for Ireland; and as 
he was juſt entered into a new one, the fame of his 
equipage had not yet ſufficiently blazed in the neigh- 
bourhood ; fo that, after a ſueceſsleſs inquiry till the 


clock had ftruck eleven, Jones at laſt yielded to the 
advice of Partridge, and retreated to the Bull and 


Gate in Holburn, that being the inn where he had firſt 


alighted, and where he retired to enjoy that kind of 


_ repoſe which. gs ed attends wee in his circum» 


ſtances. 
Early in the morning he” again ſet. on in putfoir 


of Sophia; and many a weary ſtep he took, to no 


better purpoſe than before. At Ja, whether it was 


that Fortune relented, or whether it was no longer 


in her power to difappoint him, he came into the ve- 
ry ſtreet which was honoured by his Lordſhip's reſi- 
dence; and being directed to the houſe, he gave one 


grave rap at the door. 
Fhe porter, who, from the . of 4. ek. 


had conceived no high idea of the perſon approach- 


; af conceived but little better from the appearance of 


Jones, who was dreſſed in a ſuit of fuſtian, and had. 
by a ide _— ME, DENY purchaſed. of the ſer- 
| = = fant, 
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jeant, of which, though the blade might be com- 
poſed of well - tempered ſteel, the handle was com- 
poſed only of braſs, and that none of the bright- 
eſt. When Jones, therefore, [inquired after the young 
lady who had come to town with his lordſhip, 
this fellow, anſwered ſurlily, That there were no 
ladies there. Jones then deſired to ſee the maſter 
of the houſe; but was informed that his lord - 
ſhip would ſee no body that morning; and, upon 
growing more preſſing, the porter ſaid, He had po- 
| ſitive orders to let no perſon in; but if you think 
proper, ſaid he, to leave your name, I will acquaint 
bis lordſhip; and if you call another time, you ſhall 
know when he will ſee you.” Ss Ts 2” 8 
Jones now declared that he had very particular bu- 
ſineſs with the young lady, and could not depart 
without ſeeing her. Upon which the porter, with no 
very agreeable voice or aſpect, affirmed, That there 
was no young lady in that houſe, and conſequently 
none could he ſee; adding, * ſure-you are the ſtran- 
geſt man I ever met with; for you will not take an 
a... | „ 

1 have often thought, that, by the particular de- 
ſcription of Cerberus the porter of hell, in the th 
Eneid, Virgil might poſlibly intend to ſatirize the 
porters of the great men in his time: the picture, at 
leaſt, reſembles thoſe who have the honour to attend 
at the doors of our great men. The porter in his 
lodge, anſwers exactly to Cerberus in his den, and, 
like him, muſt be appeaſed by a ſop, before acceſs 
can be gained to his maſter, Perhaps Jones might 
have ſeen him in that light, and have recolleQed the 
paſlage, where the Sybil, in order to procure an en- 
trance for ZEneas, preſerits the keeper of the Stygian 
avenue with ſuch a ſop. Jones, in hike manner, now 
began to offer a bribe to the human Cerberus, which 
a footman overhearing, inftantly advanced, and de- 
clared, If Mr Jones would give him the ſum propoſ- 
Ep h | | . 
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the like manner: for 
Fitzpatrick, about ten minutes after the departure of 
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| ed, he would conduct him to the lady. Jones in- 
ſtantly agreed, and was forthwith conducted to the 


lodging of Mrs Fitzpatrick, by the very fellow who 


b; ha attended the ladies thither the day before. 


Nothing more aggravates ill ſucceſs, than the near 


4 approach to . The gameſter, who loſes his par- 
ty at piquet fi 


ngle 3 laments his bad luck 
ten times as * as he who never came within a 


: proſpect of the game. So, in a lottery, the proprie- 
- tors of the next numbers to that which wins the great 


ize, are apt to. account themſelves mach more un- 
fortunate than their fellow-ſufferers. In ſhort, theſe 
kind of hair-breadth miſſings of happineſs, look like 
the inſults of Fortune, who may be conſidered as thus 


7] playing tricks with us, and wantonly ns her- 
ſelf at our expence. | 


Jones, who, more than once already, had expe- 
rienced this frolickſome diſpoſition of the Heathen 
goddeſs, was now again doomed to be tantalized in 

= arrived at the door of Mrs 


Sophia. He now addreſſed himſelf to the waiting- 
woman belonging to Mrs Eitzpatrick, who told him 
the diſagreeable news, that the lady was gone, but 
could not tell him whither ; and the ſame anſwer he 


_ afterwards receixed from Mrs Fitzpatrick ber#lf. 


For as that lady made no doubt but that Mr Jones 


was a.perſon detached from her uncle Weſtern, in 
purſuit of his daughter, ſo, ſhe was too generous ta 


betray her. 

Though Jones had never 5 Mrs Fitzpatrick, yet 
he had __— that a couſin of Sophia was married to 
a gentleman of that name, This, however, in the 
preſent tumult of his mind, never once recurred to his 
memory: but when the footman, who had conducted 


him from his Jordſhip's, acquainted him with the 


great intimacy between the ladies, and with their 


* each other coufin, he then recolleQed the 
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tively refuſed him that honour. 


Jones, who, though he had 


- 


191 


ſtory of the marriage which he had formerly heard; 
and as he was preſently convinced that this was the 
ſame woman, he became more ſurpriſed at the auſwer 
which he had received, and very earneſtly deſired 
leave to wait on the lady herſelf; but ſhe as poli- 


never ſeen a court, was 
better bred than moſt who frequent it, was incapa- 


ble of any rude or abrupt behaviour to a lady. 


When he had received, therefore, a peremptory de- 
nial, he retired for the preſent, ſaying to the waiting 
woman, That if this was an improper hour to wait 


on her lady, he would return in the afternoon; and 


that he then hoped to have the honour of ſeeing 


her. 


'The civility with which he uttered this, added to the 


great comelineſs of his perſon, made an impreſſion. on 
the waiting-woman, and ſhe could not help anſwer- 


ing, Perhaps, Sir, you may: and, indeed, ſhe 
afterwards ſaid every thing to her miſtreſs which ſhe 
thought moſt likely to prevail on her to admit a viſit 
from the handſome young gentleman ; for ſo ſhe cal- 


led him. 


Jones very ſhrewdly ſuſpected. that Sophia berſelf 


was now with her couſin, and was denied to him; 


which he imputed to her reſentment of what had hap- 
pened at Upton. Having, therefore, diſpatched Part- 
ridge to procure him lodgings, he remained all day 


in the ſtreet, watching the door where he thought his 


angel lay concealed ; but no perſon did he ſee iſſue 
forth, except a ſervant of the houſe; and in.the even- 


ing he returned to pay his viſit to Mrs Fitzpatrick, 


which that good lady at Jaſt condeſcended to admit. 
There is a certain air of natural gentility, which 
it is neither in the power of dreſs to gives nor to 


eonceal. Mr Jones, as hath been before 


inted, was 


poſſeſſed of this in a very eminent degree. He met, 


therefore, with a reception from the lady, ſomewhat 
and ; 
and, 


different from what his apparel ſeemed to dem 
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and, after he had paid ber bis proper reſpes, was 5 


defired to fit down. 
The reader will not, I butions be Aires: of Loo, 


ing all the particulars of this converſation, which 


ended very little to the ſatisfaction of poor Jones. 
For though Mrs Fitzpatrick ſoon diſcovered the 
lover (as all women have the eyes of hawks in thoſe 


matters), yet ſhe ſtil! thought it was ſuch a lover, as 
u generous friend of the . 


ady ſhould not betray her 
to. In ſhort, ſhe ſuſpected this was the very Mr 


- Blifil, from whom Sophia had flown ; and all the 


anſwers which ſhe artfully drew from Jones, con- 
cerning Mr Allworthy's family, confirmed her in this 


opinion. She therefore ſtrictly denied any know- 


ledge concerning the place whither Sophia was gone; 


nor could Jones obtain more than a Eg to wait 


on her again the next evening. 

"When Jones was departed, Mrs Fitzptirick com- , 
municated her ſuſpicion conceruing Mr Blifil, to her 
maid; who anſwered, Sure, Madam, he is too pretty 
a man, in my opinion, for any woman in the world 
to run away from. I had rather fancy it is Mr Jones.“ 

— Mr Jones Y? ſaid the lady: © what Jones?“ For 
Sophia had not given the leaft hint of any ſuch per- 
ſon in all their converſation ; but Mrs Honour bad 


been much more communicative, and had acquainted 


ber ſiſter Abigail with the whole hiftory of Jones, 
Which this now again related to her miſtreſs. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick no ſooner received this informa- 
tion, than ſhe immediately agreed with the opinion of 
her maid ; and, what is very unaccountable, ſaw. 
charms in the gallant, happy lover, which ſhe had 
overlooked in the flighted ſquire. Betty,” ſays 
ſhe, © you are. certainly in the right: he is a very 
pretty fellow, and I don't wonder that my couſin's 
- maid ſhould tell you ſo many women are fond of him. 


I uam ſorry now I did not inform him where my cou- 
fin was: and yet, if he be fo terrible a rake as you 


tell 
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3 
tell me, it is a pity ſhe ſhould ever ſee him any more; 
for what but her ruin can happen from marrying a 
rake and a beggar, againſt her father's conſent? 1 

roteſt, if he be ſuch a man as the wench deſcribed 
kim to you, it is but an office of charity to Keep her. 
from him ; and, I am ſure, it would be unpardonable 
in me to do otherwiſe, who have taſted ſo bitterly of - 
the misfortunes attending ſuch marriages? 

Here ſhe was interrupted by the arrival of à viſitor, 

which was no other than his lordſhip 3 and as nothing 
paſſed at this viſit either new or extraordinary, or any | 
ways material to this hiſtory, we ſhall here put au 
end to this chapter. | e 


4 
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A projet of Mrs Fitzpatrich, and her vifit to Lady 
I i OR 


Þ We EN Mrs Fitzpatrick retired to reſt, her 
thoughts were entirely taken up by her cou- 
fin Sophia and Mr Jones. She was, indeed, a little 
offended with the former, for the diſingenuity which 
ſhe now diſcovered. In which meditation ſhe had not 
long. exerciſed her imagination, before the following 
conceit ſuggeſted itſelf ; that could ſhe poſlibly be- 
come the means of preſerving Sophia from this man, 
and of Aras, her to her Athive. ſhe ſhould, in al 
human probability, by ſo great a ſervzice to the fa- 
mily, reconcile herſelf both to her uncle and her aunt 
Weſter, © „„ „„ 
As this was one of her moſt favourite wiſhes, ſo 
the hope of ſucceſs ſeemed ſo reaſonable, that nothing 
remained but to conſider of proper methods to. ac: 
> compliſh her ſcheme. To attempt to reaſon the caſe - 
with Sophia, did not appear to her one of thoſe me- 
thods; for as Betty had reported from Mrs Honour, 
that Sophia had à violent inclination to Jones, ſhe 

Vox. III. „ conceived, 
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2 e thats to diſfuade her from TYP match, was 
an 1 of the ſame kind, as it would be very 
Heartily an earneſtly to intreat a moth not to fly 
Into a candle. 141 
If che reader will pleaſe to PPD MEL. that the ac- 
: _quaintance which Sophia had with Lady Bellaſton, 
WIe contfaded at the houſe of Mrs Weſtern, and 
muſt have grown at the very time when Mrs Fitz. 
pa rick lived with this latter lady, he will- want no 
information, that Mrs Fitzpatrick. muſt have been 
155 3 with her likewiſe. They were, beſides, 
both,cqua y;ber diſtant relations. 
er much conſideration, therefore, ſhe reſolred to 
3 early in the morning to that lady, and endeavour 
to ſee her, unknown to Sophia, and to acquaint her 
with the whole affair; for ſhe did not in the leaſt. 
doubt, but that this prudent lady, who had. often ri 
diculed romantic love, and indiſcreet marriages, in her 
converſation, would very readily concur in her ſenti- 
ments, concerning this match, and would lend her ut - 
 -moſt*afliftance to prevent it. 4 3 
This reſolution ſhe accordingly executed! : and the 
next morning, before the ſun, ſlie huddled on her 
| clothes, and, at a very unfaſhionable, unſeaforable, . 
unviſitable re went to Lady Bellaſton, to whom - 
ſhe got acceſs, without the leaſt Knowledge or ſoſpi⸗ 
cion of SO hia, who, though not aſleep, lay at that- 
time aw wake in ber bed, with Honour e by her 
- fide; © © | 
Mrs Fitzp atjick Sade many apolo! ies for an early, 
abrupt viſit, al an hour when, ſhe logic the ſhould not 
have thought of diſturbing her ladyſhip, but upon 
buſineſs af the utmoſt conſequence. She then opened 
the hole affair; told all ſhe had heard from Betty ; 
and did not forget the viſit which Jones had Neid to 


kerfelf the preceding evening. ED 
þ , Lady, Bellaſton anſwered with a ſmile, | © Then you 


- kave Teed 1 e ain Madam: pray, is he ſo 
= $ 5 +) very | 
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Gre! a figure as he is repreſented 2 for Etoff en ⸗ 
N me laſt night almoſt two hours with him. 
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The wench, I believe is in love with! him by reputa- 


tion.“ Here the reader will be apt to wonder; hut 
the truth is; that Mrs Etoff, who had the erden to 
pin and unpin the Lady Bellaſton, had received com - 

ete information concerning the ſaid Mr Jones, aud 
had faithfully conveyed the Tims to her lady laſt night 

or rather that morning) while ſhe was undreſfing ; 

on which account ſhe had been detained i in her office 
above the ſpace of an hour and a half. I 

The lady, indeed, though generally well REIT 


pleaſed with the narratives of Mrs Etoff at thoſe ſea- 


ſons, gave an extraordinary attention to her account” 
of Jones; for Honour had deſcribed him as a very 
handſome fellow; and Mrs Etoff, in her harry, added 
ſo much to the beauty of his perſon to her report, 
that Lady Bellaſton began to®conceive him to be: 42 
kind of miracle in nature. 

The curioſity which her olan bad RET was 
now greatly inereaſed by Mrs Fitzpatrick, who mo 
as much in' favour of the perſon of Jones, as ſhe had 
before ſpoken in Armin of his AN charaRerz and 
fortune. 

When Lady Bellaſton had aid the whole, the 
_ anſwered 5 * Indeed, Madam, this is a matter 

of great conſequence. Nothing can certainly be more 
commendable than the part you act; and I ſhall be 


very glad to have my ſhare in the preſervation: of a 


young lady of _ much merit, and for whom 1 Oy: 
ſo much efteem;?” © : b 

Doth not your Ladyſhip think,” ſays Mrs Fitch? 
patrick eagerly, „that it would be the beſt way to 
write immediately to my Net and acquaint him, 
where my couſin is??? et e e Zhi 
be lady pondered a little upon this, and thus wie | 
e : * Why, no, Madam, I think not. Di. Weſt⸗ 
ern hath deſcribed her brother to me to be ſuch a 
| KR 2 | 5 brute, 
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drute, wat! cannot conſent to put any woman under 
Dis power who hath eſcaped from it. I have heard 
he behaved. like a monſter to his own wife ; for he is 
one of thoſe wretches who think they have a right to 
tyrannize over: us; and from ſuch I ſhall ever eſteem 
it the cauſe of my fex to reſcue any woman who is ſo 


a unfortunate to be under their power.— The buſineſs, 


which ſhe will have an en 2 


dear couſin, will be, only to keep Miſs Weftern from 
ſeeing this young. fellow, till the gore company, 

meeting here, 
give her a properer turn.“ 

If he ſhould find her out, Madam, ered hs 
other, your Lady ſhip may be aſſured he will leave 
nothing —. to come at her.“ 

But, Madam,” replied the lady, it is impoſſible 
une ſhould come here—though' indeed it is poſſible he 
may get ſome intelligence where ſhe is, and then may 
1 about the houſe—1 wiſh therefore I knew hie 
. perſon.” * 

* Is there no way, 8 by which I could have 
a ſight of him? for otherwiſe, you know, couſin, ſhe 
map contrive to {ce him here without my knowled 
Mrs Fitzpatriek anſwered, that he had * 
with another viſit that afternoon, and that if her la- 
dy ſhip pleaſed to do her the honour of calling upon 
ber then, ſhe. would hardly fail of ſeeing him between 

Nx and fever : and if he came earlier, ſhe would, by. 
ſome means or other, detain him till her ladyſhip's 5 
arrival.—Lady Bellaſton replied, ſhe would come the 
moment ſhe could get from dinner, which ſhe ſuppoſ- 
ed would be by ſeven at fartheſt; for that it was ab- 
folutely neceſſary ſhe ſhould. be acquainted with his 
perſop. Upon my word, Madam,” ſays ſhe, it 
was! very good to take this care of Mifs Weſtern ; 
but common humanity, as well as regard to our fa- 
mily, requires it of us both; f it would be a dread- 
ful match indeed. 
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o the complinient which Lady Bullaſton had hefl6%-" 


ed on her couſin, and, after ſome little immateriat. 
converſation,/ withdrew; and, getting as faſt as ſhe 
could into her chair, unſeen $4 wet oy or Wente 
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R Jones had walked withis' f 900 60 of a\ certain” 
door during the whole day, which, though - 
ole of. vid ſhorteſt, appeared to him to be one of the 
longeſt in the whole year. At length; the clock 

having ſtruck five, he returned to Mrs Fitzpatrick, 

who, though it was à full hour earlier than the de- 

cent time of viſiting, received bim very eivilly; dut 

ſtill perſiſted i in her i {apps concerning Sophia. 

Jones, in aſking for his angel,” had dropped the 

word eouſin j upon which Mrs Fitapatrick ſaid, Then, 

Sir, you know we are related; and as we arez you! 

will permit me the right of enquiring into the pärti- 
culars of your bufineſs with my coufin.“ Here Jones 
heſitated a good while, and at laſt anfwered, Ne had. 

a/ conſiderable ſym of money of hers in his hands, 

which he deſired to deliver to her. He then produbed 

the pocket - book, and acquainted Mrs Fitzpatrick © 

with the contents, and with the method in which they 

came into his hands. He had ſcarce finiſhed his ſtory, 

wher a moſt violent noſſe ſhook the whole houſe: © To 
attempt to deſcribe this noiſe to thoſe who have heard 

it, would be in vain; and to aim at giving any idea of 

it to thoſe who have never heard the like, would be — 
* more vain 5 Tor it on bs wh on —_— Win hv | 
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| — ond Oybele do ndt f. nude their lang. 
| % 7 AY 
: . ſhort, a n n or r nd 
at the dobr. Jones was a little ſurpriſed at the ſound, 
having never heard it before: but Mrs Fitzpatrick 
very calmly faid, that as ſome company were com- 
ing, ſhe could not make him any anſwer now; but if 
be pleaſed to ſtay till they were gone, ſhe intimated | 

4 the had ſomething to fay to him. 

The door of the room now flew open, vas, after 
uſhing in her hoop ſideways before her, entered Lady 
llaſton; who, baving firſt made a very low courte- 

ſy to Mrs Fitzpatrick, , as low a one to Mr Jones, 

Was uſhered to the upper end of the room. . 

| We mention theſe minute matters for the / ſake of 

Kol country ladies of our acquaintance, who think 
it contrary. to e e to bend Weir b 
10 2 man. 

The e were hardly welt ſettled, 8 the 

| 21 of the peer lately mentioned, cauſed a freſh di. 

| Aurbance, and a repetition of, ceremonials. 

Thbeſe being over, the converſation began to be (as, | 

the phraſe is) extremely brilliant. However, as no- 
thing paſſed ia it which can be thought material to 
this hiſtory, or indeed very material in itſelf, I ſhall 
omit. the felation; the rather, as I have known ſome 
very fine polite" converſation: g extremely dull, 
when tranſcribed into books, or repeated on the ſtage. 
Indeed, this mental repaſt is a dainty, of which, thoſe 
who are excluded from polite aſſemblies muſt be con- 
tented to remain as ignorant as they muſt of the ſe- 
veral dainties of the French cookery, which are ferv- 


e only at the tables of the great. To fay the truth, 


— neither of theſe are adapted to every taſte, they 
bt both be often thrown away on the vulgar. 

oor Jones was rather a ſpectator of this elegant 

1 4 than an actor in it; for though, in the ſhort in- 
OT before the peer's arrival _— Bellaſton 2 
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oy, 
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and afterwarde Mrs Fitzpatrick, had adiireied ome 
of their diſcourſe. to him, yet no ſooner was the nobl 
lord entered, than he ingroſſed the whole attention: 
the two ladies to himſelf; and as he took no hard 
notice of Jones than if no ſuch: perſon had been pre- 
ſent, unleſs by now and then ſtaring at him, the ladies 
followed his example. _ FT © 
The company had now ſtaid ſo long, that Mre Fitts 
patrick plainly perceived they all deſigned to ſtay out 
each other. She therefore reſolsed to rid herſelf of 
Jones, he being the viſitant to whom ſhe thought the 
leaſt ceremony was due. Taking therefore an oppor- | 
tunity. of a ceſſation of chat, ſhe addreſſed herfelt 
— 5 to him, and ſaid; Sir, I ſhall not poſſibly 
bh able to give you an, anſwer to-night as to that bu- 
fineſs 3 bit if you pleaſe to leave wo where 1 may 
to you to-mor row — 

Jones had natural, but not antifiana] W 
Inſtead, therefore, of communicatiug the ſecret! of his 
lodgings to à ſervant, he acquainted the lady herſelf 

with it 5 ans ſoon after "uy: W 
5 ly withdrew. 2 | 

He was n@-ſonder: gone, tae; "oy — 
who had taken no notice of him whi Des began 
to take much notice of him in his abſence; but if the 
reader hath already excuſed us from relating the more 
brilliant part of this converſation, he will ſurely be 
very ready to excuſe. the repetition of what may be 
called vulgar abuſe: though, perhaps, it may be ma- 
terial to our hiſtory to mention an obſervation of Lady 
Bellaſton, who took her leave in a few minutes after 
him, and then ſaid to Mrs Fitzpatrick, at her de- 
parture, I am ſatisfied on the account of my cou- 
ſin ; ſhe can be in no danger from this fellow.“ 

Our hiſtory ſhall follow the example of Lady Bel- 
laſton, and take leave of the preſent company, which 
was now reduced to two perſons, between whom, as 
On which in the leaſt cÞfcerns us or our 

ps reader, | 
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iq | reader, we” ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves: to bs diverted by 
4 it from matters which muſt ſeem of more conſequence. 
9 do all thoſe who are at on ingereiec? in the WY of 
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adventure rs B 1% Mr Jones at his lodg- 
* ings, with ome account of a young gentleman avho 
' lodged there, and of the WIN of the” my” ores ber 
8 . e eee HH BG | 
. e 48K a7 27 15 18 651 FRE 
? HE" next morniug, as early as it wad Lakes 
jones attended at Mrs Fitzpatrick's door, where 
bob was anſwered that the lady was not at home; an 
_ anſwer which ſurpriſed him the more, as he had walk- 
ed backwards and for wards- in the ft feet” from Hrèak 
of day, and, if ſhe had gone out, he muſt have ſeen 
her. is anſwer; however; he was obliged: to re- 
Ccive, und Wetunly now, but to iverfereral viſits! ive to 
be made nt d.. dia ne 
To be plain with the der: the noble;ptetikee;! 
;- ia ſome resſon or other, perhaps from a regard for 
the lady's honour, inſited that ſhe ſnould not fee Mr 
Jones, whom he looked on as a ſcrub, any more; 
and the lady had complied in making that promiſes: to. 
Which we now ſee her fo ſtrictly adhere. © { 
Bat as our gentle reader may poſſibly have a beter 
opinion of the young gentleman than her lady 
and may even have ſome concern; ſhould it be . 
| hended, that, during this unhappy ſeparation from 
Z3iaocpbia, he took up his refidence either at an inn, or 
in the ſtreet, we ſhall now give an account of his lodg- 
ing, which was indeed in a very en rr and 
I in a very good part of the town. ) 
Mr Jones, then, had often heard Mr Altwordy 
mention the gen!/2woman at whoſe houſe he. uſed to 


1 ms he Was in ton. This 2 ho, as _ 
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| Jones likewiſe knew, lived in Bond-ſtreet, was the 
widow of a clergyman, and was left by him, at his 
deceaſe, in poſſeſſion of two daughters, and of a com- 


plete ſet of manuſcript ſermons. 


Of theſe two davghters, Nancy, the elder, was now © 
arrived at the age of ſeventeen, and Betty, the yolnger, _. 


at that of ten. 


_ Hither Jones had diſpatched Partridge ; and in 8 
this houſe he was provided with a room for himſelf in 


the ſecond floor, and with one for Partridge in the 
fourth. | Tt | ; 


The 6rfi floor was inhabited by one of thoſe young © 
ntlemen, who, in the laſt age, were called men of 


wit and pleaſure about town, and properly enough; 


for as men are uſually denominated from their buſineſs” 


or profeſſion, ſo, pleaſure may be ſaid to have been the 
only buſineſs or profeſſion of thoſe gentlemen to whom 
Fortune had made all uſeful occupations: unneceſſary. 
Play-houſes, coffee houſes, and taverns, were the ſcenes 
of their rendezvous. Wit and humour were the ens 
tertainments of their looſer hours, and love was the 
buſineſs of their more ſerigus moments. Wine and 
the muſes conſpired to kindlè he brighteſt flames in 
their breaſts; nor did they only admire, but ſome 
were able to celebrate the beauty they admired, and 
_— to: judge of the merit of ſuch compoſitions. 

_ _ Such, therefore, were properly called the men "of 


wit and pleaſure ; but 1 queſtion whether the ſame 


appellation may, with the ſame propriety, be given to. 
thoſe y6ung. gentlemen of our times, who have the 
ſame ambition to be diſtinguiſhed. for parts. Wit 
certainly they have nothing. to do with. To give 
them their due, they ſoar a hep higher than their pre- 
deceſſors, and may be called men of wiſdom and vertu, 
(take heed you do not read virtue). Thus, at an age 
when the gentlemen above-mentioned employed their 
time in toaſting the charms of a woman, or in mak» 
ing ſonnets in her praiſe ; in giving their opinion (5 a 
WT | play 
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lr the iheatrb or. 6f a poem at Will's „or But- 
ton? s; thele gentlemen are confidering of methods to 
ies ebrpôration, or meditating peeches for the 
Houſe of Commons, or rather for due magazines: 
- Hut the ſcience of gaming, is that which, above all o- 
tere employs'their thoughts. Theſe are the ſtudies 
- bw, ol their graver hours ; while, for their amuſements, 
= they have the vaſt circle of connoiſſevrſhip, painting, 
4 - mubkic, ftatuary, and natural philoſophy, or rather un- 
__ HUT, winch deals in the wonderful, and knows no- 
by. 5 of.nature, except her moyſters and imperfetions. | 
. hen Jones had ſpent the whole day in vain en- 
E 2 after Mrs Fitzpatrick, he returned at laſt diſ- 
—contolate to his apartment. Here, while he was vent- 
Ing His grief in private, he heard a violent uproar be- 
Tow ſtaits; and, ſoon after, a female voice begged him, 
for Heaven's ſake, to come and prevent murder. Jones, 
who was never backward on any 'occafion to help the 
diſtreſſed, immediately ran down ftairs; when, ſtep- 
ing into the dining room, whence all the noiſe iſſued, 
be | $evelg the young gentleman of wiſdom and vertu, 
* juſt before- he young pinned cloſe to the wall by his 
footman, and a young woman ſtanding by, wringing 
- her hands, and cry Vio out, He will be murdered, 
he will be murdered 3” and indeed the poor gentleman 
ſeemed in ſome: danger of being choaked, when Jones 
flew haſtily to his affiſtance,! and reſcued bim, juſt as 
he was breathing his laſt, from the pnmereiful clutches 
of his enemy. © 
"Though the Flow had veces ſeveral kicks ad 
_ evffs from the little gentleman, who had more ſpirit 
than ſtrengths he had made a kind of ſcruple of con- 
ſcience to ſtrike his maſter, ' and would - have con- 
tented himſelf with only. choaking him; but towards 
Jones he bore no ſuch Te ect: he no awer there 
fore, found himſelf a little roughly handled by his 
new antagoniſt, than he gave him one of thoſe punch- 


es in the guts, which, the ſpectators at 
Win | Broughton's 
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Broughton's amphitheatre . have ſuch exquiſite delig 14 
in ſeeing them, convey but 5 little e in Tin 
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The ſuſty youth had no ſookie received-thi blows ' 
than he meditated a moſt grateful retury - and now. 


enſued à combat between Jones and he footmany 7 7» 
which was very fierce, but ſhort ; "for this fellow was 
no more able to contend with Jones, than his mater 5 


: 
934 11 
„ 


had before been to contend with him 


And now Fortune, according to bis. Thus) 1 22 


reverſed the face of affairs. The former victor lay 


breathleſs'6n the ground, and the vanquiſhed, gentle * . 


man had recovered breath enough to thauk Mr Jones 
ht his ſeaſonable afliſtance. He received likewiſe the 


earty thanks of the young woman preſent, who was - 1 


indeed no other than Mis Nancy, this ber daughter _ 
of the 00 PEE) {/ 2 mn 
The footman having now e his legal ſhook 
his head at Jones, and, with a fagacious look, cry! 
— Oda me, I'll have nothing more to do with 
100 you have been upon the ſtage, or I am d—n- 
ably miſtaken”; And indeed we may forgive this his 

fuſpieion; for ſach' was the agility and ſtrength of 
our hero, that he was perhaps a match for one of the 
firſt-rate boxers, and could, with great eaſe, have 
beaten all the muffled 6: * graduates of Mr init pt J 


ſchool. | « | "Ye 
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* Leſt 8 ould be N b by this Se I ia 
proper to explain wy 2 an ane youre: was SPIN | 
Feb. 1. TA 1 oat i M 55 1 
N. B. Mr Broughton propoſes, «th proper aſſiſtance, to o- 

pen an academy, at his houſe in the Hay-Market, for the initruc- 
tion of thoſe who are willing to be initiated in the myſtery of 
boxing; where the whole theory and practice of that truly Britiſh - 

art, with all the various ſtops, blows, croſs-buttocks, &c. inci- 
dent to combatants, will be fully taught and explained: and, that 
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l maſter, foaming-with nk, ordered, 1 man 


I * immediately to ſtrip, to which the latter very readily 
| 72 If "agreed, on condition of receiving his wages, This 
e was preſently complied with, and the fellow 
n diſcharged. N 
Wes vow the young gentleman, Habs name was 
htiogale, very ſtrenuouſly infifted that his deliver- 
* ould take part of a bottle of wine with him: 
8 * 5 which Jones, after much entreaty, conſented; 
3; Beangh more out of complaiſance than inclination : for 
the uncaſineſs of bis mind fitted him very little for 
Zeonverſation at this time. Miſs Nancy, likewiſc, who 
we 2 was the only female then in the houſe, her mamma 
Au filter; being both gone to the play, *condeſcended 
to favour them with her company. 
When the bottle and glaſſes were on the table,. the 
pentleman began to relate the occaſion of the preced- 
ing diſturbance. 
< I hope, Sir,“ faid he to Tones, 4 you will not, 
from this accident, conclude, that I make a cuſtom 
of ſtriking my ſervants ; for I aſſure you this is the 
ficſt time I have been guilty of it in my remembrance, 
and I have paſſed by many, provoking faults in this 
very fellow, before he could provoke me to it : but 
when you hear what hath happened this evening, you 
will, I believe, think me excuſable. I happened to 
come home ſeveral hours before my aſual time, when 
I found four gentlemen of the cloth at whiſt by my 
fire and my Hoyle, Sir—my beſt Hoyle, which 
coſt me a guinea, lying apen on the table, with a 
quantity of porter ſpilt on one of the moſt material 


leaves of the whole * This, you will allow, 
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tering into A courſe of thoſe lectures, they will be Wen with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and regard to the delicacy of the frame and 
conſtitution of the pupil; for which reaſon muffles are provided, 
that will effectually ſecure them from the Wann of black 
| nk broken jaws, and bloody noſes. ; 
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was provoking 4 but I ſaid nothing till the reſt of the 
honeſt. company were gone, and then gave the fellow -' 
a gentle rebuke, who, inſtead of expreſſing any con- 
cern, made me a pert anſwer, that ſervants muſt have 
their diverſions as well as other people; that he was _ 
ſorry for the accident which had happened to the 
book; but that. ſeveral of his acquaintance had 
bought the ſame for a ſhilling ; and that I might ſtop 
as muctrin his wages if I pleaſed, I now gave him 
a ſeverer reprimand than before; when the raſcal had 
the inſolence to——ſin ſhort, he imputed my early 
coming home to— In ſhort, he caſt a refleftion—He 
mentioned the name of a young lady, in a manner 
in ſuch a manner, that incenſed me beyond all pa- 
tience ; and, in my paſſion, I ſtruck him“ 
Jones anſwered,. That he believed no perſon” living 
would blame him: For my part, ſaid he, I con- 
feſs I ſhould, on the laſt mentioned provocation, have 
done the ſame thing. „ | 
Our company had not ſat long, before they were 
| bes by the mother and daughter, at their return 
rom the play. And now they all ſpent a very 
chearful evening together; for all but Jones were 
heartily merry, and even he put on as much con- 
ſtrained mirth as poſſible. Indeed half his natural 
flow of animal ſpirits, joined to the ſweetneſs of his 
temper, was ſufficient to make a moſt amiable com- 
panion; and, notwithſtanding the heavineſs of his 
heart, ſo agreeable did he make himſelf on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, that, at their breaking up, the young 
828 earneſtly defired his farther acquaintance. 
iſs Nancy was well pleaſed with him; and the wi- 
dow, quite charmed with her new lodger, invited 
him, with the other, next morning, to breakfaſt. 
Jones, on his part, was no leſs ſatisfied. As for 
_ Mifs Nancy, though a very little creature, ſhe was 
extremely pretty, and the widow had all the charms 
which can adorn a woman uear fifty. As ſhe was 


OY 
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one of the moſt innocent creatures in the world, ſo 
ſhe was one of the moſt chearful. She never thought, 
nor ſpoke, nor wiſhed any ill, and had conſtantly that 
_ defire of pleaſing, which may be called the happieſt 
of all defires, in this, that it ſcarce ever fails 91 at- 
taining its ends, when not diſgraced by affectation. 
In ſhort, though her power was very ſmall, ſhe was, 
in her heart, one of the warmeſt friends. She had 
been a moſt affectionate wife, and was a moſt fond 
and tender mother. 5 GAY 
As our hiſtory doth not, like a newſpaper, give 
great characters to people who never were heard of 
efore, nor will ever be heard of apain; the reader 
may hence conclude, that this excellent woman will 
hereafter appear to be of ſome importance in our 
hiſtory. 5 Fe 
Nor was Jones a little pleaſed with the young gen- 
tleman himſelf, whoſe wine he had been drinking. 
He thought he diſcerned in him much good tente, 
though a little too much tainted with town foppery. 
But what recommended him moſt to Jones, were ſome 
ſentiments of great generoſity and humanity, which oc- 
caſionally dropt from him, and particularly many ex- 
preſſions of the higheſt diſintereſtedneſs in the affair 
of love; on which ſubject, the young gentleman 
delivered himſelf in a language which might have 
very well become an Arcadian ſhepherd of old, and 
which appeared very extraordinary, when proceeding 
from the lips of a modern fine gentleman : but he was 
only one by imitation, and meant by Nature for a 


better character. | 

CHA P. VI. 

That arrived while the company were at breakfaſt, with 
ſome hints concerning the government of” daughters. 


i O0 company brought together in the morning 
55 3 the ſame good inclinations towards each other, 
with 


Chap. 6. * A'FOUNDLING. 2% 


with which they had ſeparated the evening before 
but poor Jones was extremely diſconſolate; for he 


had juſt received information from Partridge, that 


Mrs Fitzpatrick had left her lodging, and that he 
could not Tearn whither ſhe was gone. This news 
highly afflifted him; and his countenance, as well as 
his behaviour, in defiance of all his endeavours to the 
contrary, betrayed manifeſt indications of a diſorder- 

e ͥ²œ i rote ap tho Bae gs "nas Dþ 

The diſcourſe turned at preſent, as before, on love; 
and Mr Nightingale a ain expreſſed many of thoſe 
warm, generous, and diſintereſted ſentiments upon 


this fubject, which wiſe and ſober men call romantic, 


but which wiſe and ſober women generally regard in 
a a better light. Mrs Miller (for ſo the miſtreſs of the 
| houſe was called) greatly approved theſe ſentiments :; 
but when the young gentleman” appealed to Miſs 
Nancy, ſhe anſwered only, That ſhe believed the 
entleman who had ſpoke the leaft, was capable of 
Fling the moſt.” VV 5 
This compliment was ſo apparently directed to 
Jones, that we ſhould have been ſorry had he paſſed 
it by unregarded. He made her, indeed, a very po- 
lite anſwer, and concluded with an oblique hint, that 
her own ſilence ſubjected her to a ſuſpicion. of the 
| ſame kind; for indeed, the had ſcarce opened her 
lips, either now, or the laſt evening. 8 
II am glad, Nancy,“ ſays Mrs Miller, the gen- 
tleman hath made the obſervation: I proteſt I am 
almoſt of his opinion. What can be the matter with 
you, child? I never ſaw ſuch an alteration, What 
is become of all your gaicty? Would you think, 
Sir, I uſed to call her my little prattler? She hath 
not ſpoke twenty words this week.” „„ 
Here their converſation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a maid - ſervant, who brought a bundle in 
ker hands, which, ſhe ſaid, was delivered by a por- 
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ſoundation; ; but as the conduct of Mrs Fitzpatrick, 
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. ter for Mr 1 8 e that the man "Tag 


diately went away, ſaying.it required no anſwer. ., 

Jones expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe on this ;occafion, and 
Jeclared ; it mult be ſome miſtake : but the maid per- 
fitting that ſhe was certain of the name, all the wo- 
men were deſirous of having the bundle immediately 


| opened; which operation was, at length, l 


by little Betſy, with the conſent of "Jones ; : 
the contents were found to be a n a male, Wn 


a maſquerade ticket. 
- Jones was now more poſitive than ever, in afferting 


that theſe things muſt have been delivered by miſtake ; 
and Mrs Miller herſelf expreſſed ſome doubt, and 


555 ſhe knew not what to think. But when Mr 
ightingale was aſked, he delivered a very different 
opinion. All I can conclude from it, Sir, ſaid 
be, ia, that you are a very happy man: for I make no 
doubt but theſe were ſent you by ſome lady whom, you 
will have the happineſs of meeting at the maſquerade. 

Jones had not a ſufficient degree of vanity. to en- 
tertain any ſuch flattering i imaginations; nor did Mrs 
Miller herſelf give much aſſent to what Mr Nightin- 
ale had ſaid, till Miſs Nancy having lifted up the 
San a card dropped from de t in Which was 
written as follows: | | 3 


(TT T0 3 6 


© The Ducen of the Far, ſends you this 5 
* Uſe her favours not amt. 5 


| Mrs Miller and Miſs Nancy now both leg with 
Mr Nightingale, nay, Jones himſelf was almoſt per- 
ſuaded to be of the ſame opinion. And as no other 
lady but Mrs Fitzpatrick, he thought, knew his 


ladgings, he began to flatter himſelf th ſome hopes 


that ĩt came > — her, and that he might poſſibly ſee 
his Sophia. Theſe hopes had, ſurely, very little 


in 


er 6. 


in not ſeeing him according to her Pim and in 
quitting her lodgings, had been very odd and unac- 


countable, he conceived ſome faint hopes, that ſne 


(of whom he had formerly heard a very whimſical 


character] might poſſibly intend to do him that fer- 
vice in a ſtrange manner, which ſhe declined doing | 


by more ordinary methods. To ſay the truth, as 
nothing certain could be concluded from fo odd wg 
uncommon an incident, he had the greater latitude 
to draw what imaginary concluſions How? it he pleaſ- 


ed. As his temper, therefore, was naturally ſan- 


guine, he indulged it on this occaſion; and his ima- 
gination worked up a thouſand conceits, to favour 


and ſupport his ws ke pe e. of — 255 ger 80 | 


Phis in the evening. 

Reader, if thou haſt any good withes owt me, 
E will fully repay them, by wiſhipg thee to be poſſel- 
ſed of this ſanguine diſpoſition of mind: ator: af- 
ter having read much, and conſidered. long on that 
ſubject 4K happineſs, which hath employed ſo many 
great pens, I am almoſt inclinedito fix it in the- pof . 

ſhon of this temper, which puts us, it a manner, 
out of the "reach of fortune; and makes us happy 


without her aſſiſtance. Indeed, the ſenſations of 


pleaſure it gives, are much more coriftant, as well as- 
much keener, than thoſe whiehthat blind lady beſtows: 
Nature having wiſely eontrived, that ſome ſatiety” 


and mm uor ſhould be annexed to all our real ＋ 6? 


meets, leſt we ſhould' be ſo taken up by them, as 
be ſtopped from farther purſuits. I make no man- 
ner of doubt, but that, in this light, we may ſee the: 
imaginary future chancellor juſt called to the bar, the 
archbiſhop in crape, and the prime miniſter at the 
tail of an oppoſition, more troly happy than thoſe: 


who are inveſted with all: al power and profit © nod thoſe: 


roſpective offices. 
"Mr Jones having now —— to go to the 


maſqnerade t that evening, wg Nightingale offered to- 
a 


& OHG. ay 


conduct 
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donduct him thither. The young g gentleman, at the 
fame time, offered tickets to Mi: ancy and her mo- 
ther; but the good woman would not accept them. 
She ſaid, ſhe did not conceive the harm which ſome 
people imagined i in a maſquerade ; but that ſuch ex- 
traragant diverſions were . _ for perſons of 
quality and fortune, and not fo women who 
were to get their living, and coull Mes beſt hope to be 
married to à good tradeſman. . A tradeſman F 
eries Nightingale, you ſhan't undervalue my Nan- 
ey. There i is not a nobleman upon earth above her 
merit. O fie, Mr Nightingale, anſwered, Mrs- 
Miller; you muſt not fill the girl's head with ſuch 
fancies: but if it was her good luck (ſays her mo- 
ther with a ſimper), to find & gentleman of your ge- 
nerous way of thinking, I hope ſhe would make a 
better return to his generoſity, than to give her mind 
up to extravagant pleaſures. Indeed, where young 
ladies bring great fortunes themſelves, they have ſome 
right to inbſt on ſpending what is their on; and, 
on that account, 1 have heard the gentlemen fay, & 
man. bas re a better bargain with a poor wiſe, 
than with a rich one. But let my daughters mar- 
ry whom they will, E ſhall endeavour to make them 
bleſſings to their huſbands.—— beg, . therefore, LE 
may bear of no more maſquerades.. Naney is, I am- 
certain, too good a girl to deſire to go for ſhe muſt 
remember, hen 8 her thither laſt year, it 
almoſt. turned her head; and ſhe did pot. - 29 ber 
herlelf, os tos hes needles in.a.month.afterwards,” | 
Though 2 gentle gh, which ſtole from the boſom: 
of Nancy, ſeemed. to argue ſome ſeeret diſapprobation- 
aof theſe ſentiments, — did not dare openly to oppoſe 
them. For as this woman had all the tender - 
| de ths had per ee all;the authority of a pa- 
rent; and as her indulgence to the deſires of her 
children, was. reſtrained only hy her fears: fqr tbeir 


ſufaty and dase are ſhe; never ſuffered thoſe- 
Th commands, 


1 
e a1 A 


— 
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commands, which proceeded from ſuch'fears, to be 
either diſobeyed or diſputed. And this the young 
entleman, who had lodged two years in the houſe, 
w ſo wo. that he wen W Fepatketer, the oe 
fuſal. 
Mr ee 0 grew every minute Gander of 
Jones, was: very deſirous of his company that day to 
diner at the tavern, where he oſſered to introduce 
him to ſome of his acquaintance 3 but Jones begged 
to be excuſed, as his clothes,” he ſaid, were not 
yet come to town. 
| To coafeſs the winks Mr Jones was now in a 5 
4 rion-which ſometimes happens to be the caſe of young; 
tlemen of much better figure than himſelf. In 
„he had not one penny in his pocket ; a ſitua - 
tion iv much greater eredit among the ancient philo- 
ſophers, than among the modern wiſe men who live in 
Lombard- ſtreet, or thoſe who frequent White's cho- 
colate-houſe.. And, perhaps, the great honour which 
thoſe: philoſophers have aſcribed to an empty pocket, 
may be one of the reaſons of that high contempt in 
whick they are held in * _— _ 2 eboco- 
late-houſe. abs 1; „ 
- Now, if the ancient opinins, that-- men | nia m live 
very comfortably: on virtue only, be, as the. modern 
wiſe men juſt above - mentioned pretend to have diſ- 
covered, à notorious error; no dels falſe is, I appre - 
hend, that poſition of ſome writers of romance, that 
a man can live altogether on love: for however: deli- 
cious repaſts this-may afford to ſome of our ſenſes or 
ites, it is moſt certain it can afford none to o- 
thers... Thoſe therefore who have placed too great a 
confidence in ſuch writers, have experienced their er- 
ror: when it was ton late; and have found, that love 
was no more capable of allaying hunger, than a roſe 
ig caphblexf lighting the ear, or a violin wy 7% 7 
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lore had et before him, namely, the hopes: of ſeeing 


hia at the maſquerade, on , which, however ill- 
founded his imagination might be, he had voluptu- 
ouſly feaſted during the whole day, the evening no 
ſooner came, than Mr Jones began to languiſh for 
me food of a groſſer kind. Partridge diſcovered 
this by intuition; and took the occaſion to give, ſome 
oblique hints concerning the bank - bill; and when 
theſe were rejected with diſdain, he collected courage 
enough once more to mention a return to Mr All- 
1 5 | 4» - 
n Partridge,” cries aer) you cannot ſee my for- 
tune in a more deſperate light than I ſee A ede? 

and I begin heartily to repent that I ſuffered »you'rto- 
leave a where you was ſettled, and to follow me. 
However, I inſiſt now on your returning home; and: 
for the expence and trouble which you have fo. kindly 
put Fourſelf to on my account, all the clothes I left 
| behind! in your care, I deſire you would take as your 
| own.” I am ſorry I can make you no other acknow- 
es Tg! furl: $65 Ole 5 14447 amo an. 
ſpoke theſe lad with ſoi pathetic: an accent; 
that Partridge, among whoſe vices ill- nature er hard- 
neſs of heart were not numbered, burſt into tèars; and 
aſter ſwearing he would not quit» kim in le dif-- 
treſs, he began with the moſt earneſt entreaties to 
urge his return home. For Heaven's ſake, Sir,“ 
ſays he, do but conſider: what can your Honour 
do? Ho is it poſſible you can live in this town with-- 
out money? Do what you will, Sir, or go where · ever 
you pleaſe, Lam reſoleed not to deſert ou 
But pray, Sir, confider—do, pray Sir, for your own- 
ſake, take it into your conſideration; and I am ſure,” 
ſays ag. £ that your own. -_ ſenſe * bid your re- 
turn home.“ A 2 "5.535 
Ho often ſhall 5 tell there paſuwired 7 0 
« that I have no home to return to? ry I any hopes: 
r Waal doors would be open to receive 
me. 
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me, I want no diſtreſs to urge me —nay, there i is no 


other cauſe upon earth, which could detain me a mo- 


ment from flying to bis preſence : but alas! that Iam 
for ever baniſhed from. His Jaſt words were—O 


Partridge, they "fill ring in my ears His laſt 


words were, when he. gave me a ſum of money, what 
it was I know not, but conſiderable I'm ſure it was 


— His lat words; were I am reſolved from this 
day forward, on to account, to: ere with q ou any 5 


more.“ . WF + 


Here, oaſion. kept the mouth. of 7 (ones, as borprüle, ; 
for a moment, did that of Partridge ; but he ſoon; re- 


covered the uſe of ſpeech, and, after a ſhort preface, 
in which be. declared he had no inquiſitiveneſs in his 
| temper, inquired what Jones meant by a conſiderable 
ſum—he knew not how, n what was become 
of the money. 

In both theſe points is: now. 3 full ſatisfac- 
. : on which he was proceeding to comment, when 
he was interrupted by à meſſage from Mr Nightingale, 
who deſired his maſter's company in his apartment. 

When the two gentlemen were bath attired for the 
nr and Mr Nightingale had given orders for 
chairs to be ſent for, a circumſtance of diſtreſs occur- 
red to Jones, which will appear very ridiculous to 
many of my readers: this was, how to procure a 
ſhilling. But if ſuch readers will reflect a little on 
what they have themſelves felt from the want of a 
thouſand pounds, or, perhaps, of ten or twenty, to 
execute a favourite ſcheme, they will have a perfect 
idea of what Mr Jones felt on this oceaſtion. For 
this ſum, therefore, he applied to Partridge, which 
was the firſt he had permitted him to advance, aud 
was the laſt he intended that poor fellow ſhould ad- 
vance in his ſervice. To ſay the truth, Partridge had 
lately made no offer of this kind: whether it was, that 
he deſired to ſee the bank · bill broke in upon, or that 
diſtreſs ſhould prevail on *. to return home, or 
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from what other motive it RIG 1 will not de- 
termine. NY | 


95 


it en! A f. VII. 1 18 
| Cunning the whole bumours 7 a mage. 


7 U R 8 n at that wank, Mes 
Heydegger, the great Arbiter Deliciarum, 
the great high · prieſt of Pleaſure, preſides ; and, like 
other Heathen prieſts, impoſes on his votaries by the 
Pretended preſence of the deity, wm in A no 
ſuch deity is there. [4 
Mr Nightingale having taken a turn or two with 
his companion, ſoon left him, and walked off with a 
female, ſaying, © Now you are here, Sir, you muſt 
beat about for your owa game.“ 
ones began to entertain ſtrong hopes chat his $o- 
pia was preſent, and theſe hopes gave him more ſpi- 
rits than the lights, the muſic, and the company; 
though theſe are pretty ſtrong antidotes againſt the 
ſpleen. He now accoſted every woman he. ſaw, 
whole ſtature, ſhape, or air, bore any reſemblance to 
his angel. To all of whom he endeavoured to ſay 
ſomething ſmart, in order to engage an anſwer, by 
which he might diſcover that voice which he thought 
it impoſſible he ſhould miſtake. Some of theſe an- 
ſwered by a queſtion, in a ſqueaking voice, Do 
you know me? Much the greater number ſaid, I 
don't know vou, Sir z* and nothing more. Some 
called him an impertinent fellow; ſome-made him no 
anſwer at all: ſome ſaid, « Iudeed I don't know your 
voice, and I ſhall have nothing to ſay to you; and 
many gave him as kind anſwers as he could wiſh, 
but not in the voice he deſired to bes: 25: 
"Whilſt he was talking with one of theſe laſt 6 whe 
was in the habit of a ſhepherdeſs), a lady in a do- 
8 mino came to 288 and lapping him on the _ 
cry 


1 . 
4 


der, whiſpered him, at the ſame time, in the ear, 
I you talk any longer with that trollop, I will 


acquaint Miſs Weſtern. „„ 
lones no ſooner heard that name, than, immediately 
1 former companion, he applied to the Do- 
mino, begging and intreating her 'to ſhew him the 
lady ſhe had mentioned, if ſhe was then in the room. 
The Maſk walked haftily to the upper end of the 
innermoſt apartment, before ſhe ſpoke; and then, in- 
| Read of anſwering him, ſat down, and declared ſhe 
was tired. Jones ſat down by her, and ſtil] perſiſted 
in his intreaties: at laſt the lady coldly anſwered, 
© I imagined Mr Jones had been a more diſcerning 
lover, than to ſuffer any diſguiſe to conceal ba 
treſs from him.“ —“ Is ſhe here, then, Madam? re- 
plied Jones, with ſome vehemence. Upon which the 
lady cried, —* Huſh, Sir, you will be obſerved. I 
promiſe you, upon my honour, Miſs Weſtern is not 
here”. „ j yd ns 
Jones now taking the Maſk by the hand, fell to in- 
treating her, in the moſt earneſt manner, to acquaint. 
him where he might find Sophia: and when he could 
obtain no direct anſwer, he began to upbraid her 
gently for having diſappointed him the day before ; 
and concluded, ſaying, * Indeed, my good Fairy 
ueen, I know your Majeſty very well, notwith- 
ſtanding the affected diſguiſe of your voice. Indeed, 
Mrs Fitzpatrick, .it is a little cruel to divert yourſelf 
at the expence of my torments.* * „„ 
The Maſk anſwered, Though you have ſo inge - 
niouſly diſcovered me, I muſt ſtill ſpeak in the ſame 
voice, leſt I ſhould be known by others. And do 
vou think, good Sir, that I have no greater regard 
for my couſin, than to affiſt in carrying on an affair 
between you two, which muſt end in her ruin, as well 
as your own? Beſides, 1 promiſe you, my couſin is 
not mad enough to conſent to her own deſtruction, if 
you are ſo much her enemy as to tempt her to it.“ | 
R Tr 0 Nh - | 
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Ki The HISTOR'F of © Book XII. 
Alas, Madam,“ faid Joves, + you Httle know my 
heart, when you call me an enemy of Sophia,” 
And yet to ruin any one, eries the other, you 
will allow, is the act of an enemy; and when, by 
the ſame act, you muſt knowingly and certainly 
bring ruin on yourſelf, is it nat folly or madneſs, as 
well as guilt ? Now, Sir, my couſin hath very little 
more than her father will pleaſe to give her; very 
little for one of her faſhion.—— Tou know him, and 

vou know your own ſitustion e 

© Jones vowed he had no ſuch deſign on Sophia; 
that he would rather ſuffer the moſt violent of deaths, 
than ſacrifice her intereſt to his defires. He ſaid, he 
knew how unworthy he was of her every way; that 
he had” long ago refolved to quit all ſuch aſpiring 
thoughts, but that ſome ftrange accidents had made 
him deſirous to ſee her once more, when he promiſed 

de would take leave of her for ever. © No, Madam,“ 
concluded he, my love is. nat of. that baſe kind, 
which ſeeks its own ſatisfaction at the expence of 
| what is moſt dear to its object. I would ſacrifice 
every thing to the poſſeſſion of my Sophia, but Sophia 
herſelf.” FFF þ 
Though the reader may have already conceived no 
very ſublime idea of the virtue of the lady in the 
maſk, and thoug ney ſhe may hereafter appear 
not to deſerve one of the firſt characters of her ſex, 
yet, it is certain, theſe generous ſentiments made a 
ſtrong impreſſion upon her, and greatly added to the 
affection ſhe had before conceived for our young hero. 
The lady now, after a filence of a few moments, 
ſaid, She did not ſee his pretenſions to Sophia ſo 
much in the light of preſumption, as of imprudence. 

_ © Young fellows,* ſays ſhe, can never have too a- 
ſpiring thoughts. I love ambition in a young man, 
and I would have you cultivate it as much as poſſible. 

Perhaps you may ſucceed with thoſe who are infi- 
nitely ſuperior tn fortune ; nay, I am convinced there 
F e 5 are 
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are women — ut don't you think me a ſtrange crea- 
ture, Mr Jones, to be thus giving advice to a man 
with whom I am ſo little acquainted, and one with 
whoſe behaviour to me I have ſo little reaſon to be 
pn l 1 | | 

Here Jones began to applogine, 220 to biew he 
had not offended in any thing he had ſaid of her cou- 
ſin.— To which the Maſk auſwered, And are you 
fo little verſed in the ſex, to imagine you can well 
affront a lady more, than by entertaining her with 
your paſlion for another woman? If the Fairy Queen 
had conceived no; better opinion of your gallantry, 


| ſhe would ſcarce have ee you to meet her at a 


maſquerade.* 

Jones had never leſs ceclivation to an amour hes 
at preſent ; ; but- gallantry to the ladies was among 
his principles of honour ; and he held it as much in- 
cumbent on him to accept a challenge to love, as if- 
it had been a challenge to fight. Nay, his very love 
to Sophia made it neceſſary for him to keep well with 
the lady, as he made no doubt but ſhe was capable 
of bringing him into the preſence of the other. 

He began, therefore, to make a very warm anſwer 
to her laſt ſpeech, when a Maſk, in the character of an 
old woman, joined them. This Maſk was one of 
thofe ladies, who go to a maſquerade only to vent 
ill-nature, by telling people rude truths, and by en- 
deavouring, as the phraſe is, to ſpoil as much ſport as 
they are able. This good lady, therefore, having 
obſerved Jones, and his friend, whom ſhe well knew, 
in cloſe: conſultation together in a corner of the room, 
concluded ſhe could no where fatisfy her ſpleen bet- 
ter than by interrupting them. She attacked them, 
therefore, and ſoon drove them from their retirement; 
nor was ſhe contented with this, but purſued them to 
every place which they ſhifted to, to avoid her; till Mr 
Nightingale, FE the diſtreſs of his friend, at laſt 
Vor. III. 3 3 wn 
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| relieved him, and engaged the PER _ inks 


purſuit. 1 Was . 
While Jones and bis Maſk. were walking toge- 
ther about the room, to rid themſelves of the teazer, 
he obſerved his lady ſpeak to ſeveral Maſks, with the 
ſame freedom. of acquaintance as if they had: been 
- »barefaced. He could not help expreſſing his ſurpriſe - 
at this, ſaying, © Sure, Madam, you muſt have infinite 
diſcernment, to know people in all diſguiſes.* To 
which the lady anſwered, * You cannot conceive any 
thing more inſipid and childiſh than a maſquerade to 
the people of faſhion, who in general know one ano- 
ther as well here, as when they meet in an aſſembly 
or drawing-room ; nor will any woman of condition, 
eonverſe with a perſon. with whom ſhe: is not ac- 
quainted. In ſhort, the generality of-perſons whom 
you ſee here, may more properly be ſaid to kill time 
in this place than in any other, and generally retire 
from hence more tired than from the longeſt ſermon. 
To ſay the truth, I begin to be in that ſituation my- 
ſelf; and if 1 have any faculty at gueſſing, you are 
not much better pleaſed. I proteſt it would be al- 
moſt charity in me to go home for your ſake. “ I 
know but one charity equal to it,“ cries Jones, and 
that is to ſuffer me to wait on you home.“ — Sure,“ 
anſwered the lady, you have a ſtrange opinion of 
me, to imagine, that, upon ſuch an acquaintance, I 
would let you into my doors at this time o'night. 
I fancy you'impute the friendſhip I have ſhewn my 
gouſin, to fome other motive. Confeſs honeſtly : 
Don't you conſider this contrived interview as little 
bdetter than a downright aſſignation? Are you uſed, 
Mr Jones, to make theſe ſudden conqueſts?“ - I am 
not uſed, Madam, ſaid Jones, * to ſubmit. to ſuch 
ſudden conqueſts; but as you have taken my heart 
by ſurpriſe, the reſt of my body has a rigbt to fol- 
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[| low; ſo you muſt pardon me, if I reſolve to attend 
i Pon where ever you go.“ He accompanied theſe 
| „5 | words 
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words with ſome proper actions; upon which the 
lady, after a gentle rebuke, and laying their famili- 
arity would be obſerved, told him, She was going to 
| ſup with an acquaintance, whither ſhe hoped he would 
not follow her; / for if you ſhould,? ſaid ſhe, © I ſhall 
de thought an unaccountable creature ; though my 

friend indeed is not cenſorious, yet I hope you won't 
follow me: I IP I ſhall not know what to lay, ik 
you do. 

The lady preſently fe quitted the maſquerade; b 
and Jones, notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibition he 
had received, preſumed to attend her. He was now 
reduced to the ſame dilemma we have mentioned be- 
fore, namely, the want of a ſhilling, and could not 
relieve it by borrowing as before. He therefore 
walked boldly on after the chair in which his lady 
rode, purſued by a grand huzza from all the chair- 
men preſent, who wiſely take the beſt care they can 
to diſcountenance all walking a- foot by their betters. 

Luckily, however, the gentry who attend at the O- 
pera-houſe, were too buſy to quit their ſtations; and 
as the lateneſs of the hour prevented him from meet- 
ing many of their brethren in the ſtreet, he proceed- 
ed without moleſtation, in a dreſs, which, at another 
ſeaſon, would have certainly raifed a mob at his heels. 

The lady was ſet down in a ſtreet not far from 
Hanover · ſquare, where the door being preſently o- 
pened, ſhe was carried in; and the gentleman, without 
any ceremony, walked in after her. 

Jones and his companion were now together i in a 
very well. furniſned and well- warmed room, when the 
female, ſtill ſpeaking in her maſquerade voice, ſaid, 
She was ſurpriſed at her friend, who muſt abſolutely 
have 1 her appointment; at which, after venting 
much reſentment, ſhe ſuddenly expreſſed ſome appre- 
henſion from Jones, and aſked him what the world 
would think of their having been alone together in a 
houſe at that time of night ? But, inſtead of a direct. 

DT 2 anſwer 
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anſwer to fo important a queſtion, Jones beg 


very importunate with the lady to anmaſk ; and at 
leegth having prevailed, there appeared, not Mrs 


Fitzpatrick, but the lady Bellaſton herſelf. 
It would be tedious to gire the particular conver- 
ſation, which conſiſted of very common and ordinary 


- occurrences, and which laſted from two till fix o'clock 


in the morning. lt is ſufficient to mention all of it 

that is any ways material to this hiflory; and this 
was 2 promiſe, that the lady would endeavour to find 
out Sophia, and in a few days bring him to an inter- 
view with her, on condition that he would then take 
his leave of ber. When this was thorouhgly ſettled, 
and*a (ſecond e in the evening appointed at 


the ſame place, they ſeparated: the lady returned to 


ber houſe, and g to his 3 
RAP. vn. 


Fa ORE a ſcene of diftreſs, hich will a very ex- 
. eee to yr of our re X 


ONES having refreſhed himſelf with a few hours 
fleep, ſummoned Partridge to his preſence, and 


delivering him a bank-note of fifty pounds, ordered 
him to go and change it. Partridge received this 


with Tparkling eyes, though, when he came to reflect 
farther, it raiſed in him ſome ſuſpicions not very ad- 
vantageous to the honour of his maſter : to theſe, the 
dreadful idea he had of the maſquerade, the diſguiſe 
in which his maſter had gone out and returned, and 

his having been abroad all night, contributed. In 


plain language, the only way he could poſhbly find to 
account for the poſſeſſion of this note, was by robbery ; 


and, to confeſs the truth, the reader, unleſs he ſhould 
ſaſpe& it was owing to the generoſity of Lady Bel- 
Aden can hardly imagine any other. 


70 clear, therefore, the honour of Mr Jones, and 
to 


— 
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to do juſtice to the liberality of the lady, he had Ol | 
ly received this preſent from her, who, though ſhe 
did not give much into the hackney charities. of the 
age, ſuch as building hoſpitals, &c. was not, how- 
ever, entirely void of that Chriſtian virtue; and con- 
ceived (very rightly, I think) that a young fellow of 
merit, without a ſhilling in the world, was no hs Li 
per object of this virtue. | 
Mr Jones and Mr Nightingale had bw invitad to 

dine this day with Mrs Miller. At the appointed 
hour, therefore, the two young gentlemen, with the 
two girls, attended in the parlour, where they wait- 
ed from three till almoſt five, before the good woman 
appeared. She had been out of town to viſit a rela- 
tion, of whom, at her return, ſhe gave the allein 
account: | 

41 hope, gentlemen, you will pardon my making . 
you wait; I am ſure if you knew: the occaſion—L 
| have been to ſee a conſin of mine, about fix miles off, 
who now lies in.—— It ſhould be a warning to all 
perſons (ſays ſhe, looking at her daughters) how 
they marry indiſereetly. There is no happineſs in 
this world, without a eompeteney. O Nancy! how 
ſhall I deſcribe the wretched condition in which I 
found your poor couſin! ſhe hath fcarce lain in a. 
week, and there was ſhe, this dreadful weather, in a2 
cold room, without any curtains to her bed, and not: 
2 buſhel of coals in her houſe to ſupply her with. 
fire: her ſecond ſon, that ſweet little fellow, lies ill 
of a quinſey in the ſame bed with his mother, for- 
there is no other bed in the houſe.. Poor little Tom-- 
my! 1 believe, Nancy, you will never ſee your fa- 
vourite any more; for he is really very ill. The reſt: 
of the children are in pretty good health; but Mol- 
ly, I am afraid, will do herſelf an injury: ſlie i 1s but 
thirteen years old, Mr Nightingale, and yet, in my 
life, I never ſaw a better nurſe: ſhe tends both her: 
mother and her brother; and, what is wonderful in 
27 on _ acreature 
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a creature ſo young, ſhe ſhews all the chearfulueſs in 
the world to her mother, and yet I ſaw her—I faw_ 
the poor child} Mr Nightingale, turn about, and pri- 
vately wipe the tears from her eyes.“ Here Mrs 

Miller was prevented, by her own tears, from going 
on; and there was not, I believe, a perſon preſent 
who did not accompany her in them; at length ſhe a 

little recovered herſelf, and proceeded thus: In all 
this diſtreſs the mother ſupports her ſpirits in a ſur- 
ow, | manner. The danger of her ſon fits heavieſt 
upon her; and yet ſhe endeavours, as much as poſ- 
fible, to conceal] even this concern, on her huſband's. 

© necount. Her grief, however, ſometimes gets the 
better of all her endeavours; for ſhe was always ex - 

_ 'travagantly fond of this boy, and. a moſt ſenſible, 
ſweet-tempered creature it is. I proteſt I was never 
more affected in my life, than when J heard the little 

- wretch, who is hardly yet ſeven years old, while his 

mother was wetting him with her tears, beg her to 
be comfortedi—— Indeed, Mamma, cried the child, 

I ſhan't die; God Almighty, Pm ſure, won't take 

Tommy away; let heaven be erer fo fine a place, I 

had rather ſtay here and ſtarve with you and my pap- 

pa than go to it.“ Pardon me, gentlemen, I can't 
help it,“ ſays ſhe, wiping her eyes ! ſuch ſenſibility 
aud affection in a child — And yet, perhaps, he 

' - is leaſt the object of pity; for a day or two will, 

pethaps, place him beyond the reach of all human 

- evils. The father is indeed moſt worthy of compaſ- 

' fion. - Poor man, his countenance is the very picture 
of horror, and he looks rather like one dead than a- 
live. Oh heavens! what a ſcene did I bebold at my 

_ . firſt eoming-into the room! The good creauture was 

lying behind the bolſter, ſupporting at once both his 
child and his wife. He had nothing on but a thin 
waiſteboat ; for his coat was ſpread over the bed, to 
ſupply the want of blankets.——Wben he roſe 

up, at my entrance, I ſcarce knew him. As comelx 

4 manz Mr Jones, within this fortnight, as n * 
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beheld; Mr Nightingale bath ſeen him. His eyes 
ſunk, his face pale, with à long beard; his body 
ſhivering with cold, and worn with hunger too; for 
my coubn ſays, ſhe can hardly prevail upon him to 
eat. He told me himſelf, in a whiſper—he told 
me —— I can't repeat it — he ſaid, he could not 
bear to eat the bread his children wanted. And yet, 
can you believe it, gentlemen? in all this miſery, his 
wife has as good caudle as if ſhe lay in, in the midſt 
of the greateſt affluence; I taſted it, and I ſcarce e- 
ver taſted better. The means of procuring her this, 


he ſaid, he believed was ſent him by an angel from 


. I know not what he meant; for I had not 
aan enough to aſk a ſingle queſtion. 


This was a love-match; as they call it on hath: 4 


ſides; that is, a match between two beggars. I mult 


iodeed ſay I never ſaw a fonder couple: but what is 


their fondneſs good for, but to torment each other 2? 
Indeed, Mamma,* cries Naney, I have always 
looked on my couſin Anderſon (for that was her 


name) as one of the happieſt of women.“ Tam 


ſure,” ſays Mrs Miller, the caſe at preſent-is much 
otherwiſe ; for any one might have diſcerned that the 


tender conſideration of each other's ſufferings, makes 


the moſt intolerable part of their calamity, both to 
the huſband and the wife. Compared to which, bun- 
ger and cold, as they affect their own perſons only, 
are ſcarce evils. Nay, the very children, the young - 
eſt, which is not two years old, 

ſane manner: for they are a moſt loving family; and, 
if they had but a bare competency, would be the 
happieſt people in the world.“ I never ſaw the leaſt 
ſign of miſery at her houſe,” replied Nancy ; I am 
ſure my heart bleeds for what you now tell me. 

O child, anſwered the mother, ſhe. hath: always 
endeavoured to make the beſt of every thing. Fhey 
have always been in great diſtreſs ; but, indeed, this 
abſolute ruin hath been brought upon them by others. 


The EY man way bail we the villain his l 


excepted, ſeel in the 
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and, 0 a week ago, the very day. Pale her Iy-- 
ing in, their goods were all carried away, and fold 
by an execution. He fent a letter to me of it by one 
of the bailiffs, which the villain” never delivered. — 
What moſt he think of my GER. a week to paſs 
before he heard of me? : 
It was not with dry eyes that Jones kd this 
narrative: when it was ended, he took Mrs Miller a- 
part with him into another room, and delivering her 
his purſe, in which was the ſum of 50 l., deſired her 
1 ad as much of it as ſne thought proper to theſe 
74 people. The look which Mrs Miller gave Janes 
on this occaſion, is not eafy to be deſcribed. She 
burſt into a kind of agony of tranſport, and cried 
_ out, Good heavens! is there ſuch a man in the 
world? But recollecting herfelf, ſhe ſaĩid, Indeed 
I know one ſuch; but can there be Socher! r 
hope, Madam, cries Jones, there are many . 
have common humanity : for, to relieve ſuch diſtreſſes 


in dur fellow-creatures, can hardly be called more. 


Mre Miller then took ten guineas, which were the 
utmoſt he could prevail with her to accept, and ſaid, 
ſhe would find ſome means of conveying them early 
the next morning; adding, that ſhe had herſelf done 
fome little matter for the poor people, and had not 
left them in quite ſo much miſery as ſhe found them. 
Tpbey then returned to the parlour, where Nigh- 
tingale expreſſed mueh concern at the dreadful ſitua- 
tion of theſe wretches, whom indeed he knew; for he 
bad ſeen them more than once at Mrs Miller's. He 
n r- againſt the folly of making one's ſelf li- 
the debts of others; vented many bitter exe 
crations againſt the brother, and concluded with wiſh- 
OR fomethi ing could be done for the unfortunate fa- 
mily. Suppoſe, Madam, ſaid he, you ſhould re- 
nd them to Mr Allworthy * Or what think 
vou of a colletion? I wilt give them a een with: 
all my heart.” 
72 made no ufer fad Nancy, to * 0 


. 
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her mother had whiſpered" the generoſity of Jones, 
turned pale = the occaſion ; though, if cieher rob _- 
them was y with 8 it was ſurelix 
without 3 For the liberality of Jones, if he 
had known it, was not an example which he had any 
bas ation to follow} and there are thouſands Who 
not have contributed a fingle halfpenny, as in- 
Jo he did not in effect, for he made no tender of 
any thing; and therefore, as the others thought pro- 
per as make no demand, he * — e in his 
cket. 
. have in truth 8 * hall never Ks 4 bet 
ter opportunity than at preſent to communicate my 
obſervation, that the world are in general divided in- 
to two opinions concerning charity, which are the 
very reverſe of each other. Ode party ſeems to hold, 


that all acts of this kind are to be eſteemed as volun- 


tary gifts, and, however little you give, (if indeed no 
more than your good wiſhes), you acquire a great de- 
gree of merit in ſo doing. Others, on the contrary. 
appear to be as firmly perſuaded, that beneficence is 
a poſitive duty, and that whenever the rich fall great- 


ly ſhort of their ability in relieving the diftreſſes of 


the poor, their pitiful largeſſes are ſo. far from bein 
meritorious, that they have only performed their duty 
by halves, and are in ſome ſenſe more contemptible 
than thoſe who have entirely neglected it. * 

To reconcile theſe different opinions, is not in my 
power. I ſhall only add, that the givers are gener-⸗ 

ally of the former ſentiment, and the receivers are al- 
| moſt univerſally inclined to the latter, 


CHAP. "LA, * 


* bick treats of matters of 4 very ar ferent hind 887 5 
1 7 ts . in the me chapter. 5 by 


e the evening, Thins met his lady again, and a 
Jong converſation again enſued between * 
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fex, lik: r. of the par th to their we gy wants to be 
raiſed by the help of pictures. But I am ſo far from 

defring to exhibit ſuch pictures to the public, that 1 
would wiſh to draw a curtain over thoſe that have 
been lately ſet forth in certain French novels; very 
bungling copies of which have been preſented us 

here, under the name of tranſlations. 

Jones grew ſtill more and more impatient to bo” 
So phia; and finding, after repeated interviews with 
Lady Bellaſton, no likelihood of oBtaining this by her 

means, (for, on the contrary, the lady began to treat 
even the mention of the name of Sophia with reſent- 
ment); he reſolved to try ſome other method. He 
made no doubt but that Lady Bellaſton knew where | 
his angel was; ſo he thought it moſt likely; that ſome - 
of her ſervants ſhould, be acquainted with the ſame ſe - 
cret. Partridge therefore was employed to get ac- 
3 quainted with thoſe ſervants, in order to fiſh this ſe- 
cret out of them. * 

Few ſituat ions can be a eb more 0 Rey 
that to which his poor maſter was at preſent reduced; 
for, beſides the difficulties he met with in diſcovering 
Sophia, beſides the fears he had of having diſoblig- 

ed her, and the aſſurances he had received from Lady 

Bellaſton, of the reſolution which Sophia had taken 

- againſt him, and of her having purpoſely concealed 
herſelf from him, which he had ſufficient reaſon to 

believe might be true, he had till a difficulty to com- 
bat, which it was not in the power of his miſtreſs to 
remove, however kind her inclination might have been. 
This was, the expoling of her to be diſinherited of all 
her father's eſtate, the almoſt inevitable conſequence 
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Add to all theſe, the many obligations which Lady - 


Bellaſton, whoſe violent fondneſs we can no longer 
conceal, had heaped upon him; ſo that, by her-means, 
he was now become one of the beſt drefſed men about 
town, and was not only relieved from thoſe ridiculous 
diſtreſſes we, have before mentioned, but was actually 
raiſed to 7 Kateſof nnen what he bad er 


know. C 


Now, though there are many 1 TY 


| phe reconcile it to their conſciences to poſſeſs them- 


ſelves of the whole fortune of a woman, without mak- 
ing her any kind of return ; , yet to a mind, the pro- 
prietor of which doth not deſerve to be hanged, no- 
thing is, I believe, more irkſome than to ſupport love 
with gratitude only; eſpecially where ĩnelination pulls 
the heart; a contrary way. Such was the unhappy 
caſe of Jones: fer, though the virtuous love he bore 
to Sophia, and which left very little affection for any 
other woman, had been entirely out of the queſtion, 
be could never have been able to have made an adequate 
return to the generous paſſion of this lady, who had 
indeed been once an obje& of deſire, but was now 
entered at leaſt into the autumn of life, though ſhe 
_ wore all the gaiety of youth both in her dreſs and 
manner; nay, ſne contrived ſtill to maintain the roſes 
in her cheeks; but theſe, like flowers forced out of 
ſeaſon by art, had none of that lively blooming freſh- 
neſs, with which Nature, at the proper time, bedecks 
her own productions. She had, beſides, à certain 
imperfection, which renders ſome flowers, though very 
beautiful to the eye, very improper to be placed in a 
wilderneſs of ſweets, and what above all others i is moſt 

difagreetble to the breath of love. 
| Though Jones ſaw all theſe diſcourages on the 
one fide” he felt his obligations full as Grongly on 
the other; nor did he lefs plainly diſcern the ardent . 
paſſion whence thoſe obligations proceeded, the ex- 
- treme violence of 'which, if he had failed to equal, he 
well TRIED the lady would think him ungrateful; eit 2 
what 


” 
* ” 
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hat is worſe, he would have | t himſelf ſo. He 
knew the tacit conſideration upon which all her fa- 
vours were conſerred; and, as his neceflity obliged 
Him to accept them, ſo his honour, he concluded, 


_ forced him d pay the price. This therefore he re- 


ſolved to do, whatever miſery it coſt him, and to de- 
| vote himſelf to her, from that great principle of jul- 
tice, 'by which the laws of ſome countries oblige a 
debtor, who is no otherwiſe capable of ——_—_— 
| his debt, to become the flave of his crediter. 
While he was meditating on theſe matters, he re- 
erived the follow ing note from the lad: 
A very fooliſh, but a very perverſe aceidenr, RR | 
< happened. ſince our laſt meeting, which makes it im- 
6 proper I ſhould ſee you any more at the uſual place. 
I will, if poſſible, contrive-ſome other pre * to- 
morrow. In the mean time, adieu.“ 
This diſappointment, perhaps, the reader may - ay 
clude was not very great; but, if it was, he was quick- 
ly-relieved; for, in leſs than an hour afterwards, ano- 
ther note was brought him from the ſame hand, which 


of contained as follows : 


IVI bare altered my mind woe I wrote; a Auage, 
which, if you are no ſtranger to the tendereſt of all 
_ + ,paſſions, you will not wonder at. I am now re- 
' © ſolved to ſee you this evening at my own houſe, 
+ whatever may be the conſequence. Come to me ex- 
. © atly at ſeven; I dine abroad, but will be at home 
by that time. A day, I find, to thoſe that fincere- 
« ly love, feems longer than 1 imagined. a 
II you ſhould accidentally be à few moments be- 
* fore me, bid them ſhew you into the drawing- room.“ 
To confeſs the truth, Jones was leſs plealed with 
this laſt epiftle than he had been with the former, - as 
he was prevented by it from complying with the ear- 
, neſt entreaties of Mr Nightingale, with whom he had 
now contracted much intimacy and friendſhip. Theſe 


entreaties were, to go with that young gentleman and 


| his W to a new play, which was to be acted 
| that 


4 
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that evening, and which a very large party had agreed 


to damn, from ſome diſlike they had takenyo the au- 


thor, who was. a friend to one of Mr Nightingale's 


acquaintance: And this ſort of fun, our hero, we are 


aſhamed ta confeſs, would' willingly have preferred to 


the above kind appointment; but his honour got the 


better of his inclination. A ds 8 4 
Before we attend him to this intended interview 
with the lady, we think proper to account for both 
the preceding notes, as the reader may poſſibly be not 


à little ſurpriſed at the imprudence of Lady Bellaſton, 


in bringing her lover to the very houſe where her rival 
was lodged. | 3 1 „ 
Firſt, then, the miſtreſs of the houſe where theſe 


lovers had hitherto met, and who had been for ſome 


years a penſioner to that lady, was now become a 


Methodiſt, and had that very morning waited upon 


. - 


her ladyfhip; and, after rebuking her very ſeverely | 


for her paſt life, had poſitively declared, that ſhe would, 


on no account, be inſtrumental in carrying. on any of 
her affairs for the future. | 8 5 


The hurry of ſpirits into which this accident threw: 


the lady, made her deſpair of poſſibly finding any o- 


ther convenience to meet Jones that eee but, as 


ſhe began a little to recover from her uncafineſs at the 
diſappointment, ſhe ſet her thoughts to work, when 
luckily it came into her head to propoſe to Sophia to 
go to the play, which was immediately conſented to, 
and a proper lady provided for her companion. Mrs 
_ Honour was likewiſe diſpatched with Mrs Etoff on 
the ſame errand of pleaſure; and thus her own- houſe. 
was left free for the ſafe reception of Mr Jones, with 
whom ſhe promiſed herſelf two or three hours of un- 
interrupted converſation, after her return from the 
place where ſhe dined, which was at a friend's. houſe , 


in a pretty diſtant part of the town, near her old place 


of aſſignation, where ſhe had engaged herſelf, before - 
ſhe was well apprized of the revolution that had haps ” 


pened in the mind and morals of her late confidant. 
You, III. FV 
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NI Tees was « juft dreſſed to wait on AT. Bella- | 
ton; when Mrs Miller rapped at his door; and, 
being admitted, very earneſtly deſired his company 
below-flairs to drink tea in the parlour. | 

Upon his entrance into the room, ſhe preſently i in- 
froduced a perſon to him, ſaying, This, Sir, is my 
- couſin, who hath been ſo . beholden to your 
n for 1 be begs to return- yas his ſincereſt 
thanks.” 

The man pad Keane entered upon that eech 
which Mrs Miller had ſo kindly prefaced, when both 
Jones and he, looking ſtedfaſtly at each other, ſhewed- 
at once the utmoſt I of ſurpriſe. The voice of 
the latter began inſtantly to falter; F and, inſtead of 
finiſhing his ſpeech, he ſunk down into a chair, cry- 
ing, It is ſo; Iam convinced it is fol” 

« Bleſs me, what's the meaning of this l' cries Mrs. 
Miller vou are not ill, 1 bope, couſin ?— Some wa- 
ter.;—a dram this zoflant.? | 

Be not frighted, Madam,” cries Jones; © I hare 
almoſt as much need of a dram as your couſin. We 
are equally ſurpriſed at this unexpected meeting. 
Tour couſin is an acquaintance of mine, Mrs Miller.“ 

An acquaintance !' cries the man. Oh Heaven * 

Ay, an acquaintance,” repeated Jones, and an 
| honoured acquaintance too. When & do not love and 
honour the man who dares venture every thing to 
preſerve his wife and children from inſtant deſtruction, 
may I have a friend capable of diſowving, me in ad- 
verſity. 

0 you are an eln young man,“ cries Mrs 


Miller re, TS Poor creature! he hath. ven- 
| tured 


— 
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tured every thing: if he had not had one of the belt 
conſtitutions, it muſt have killed him | 
'« Covulin,” eries the man, who had now pretkz well 
recovered himſelf; © this is the angel from heaven, 
whom I meant. "This f is he, to whom, before I ſaw 
you, I owed- the preſervation of my Peggy. He it 
was, to whoſe generofity, every comfort, every ſupport 
- which I have procured for her, was owing. He is in- 
deed the worthieft, braveſt, nobleſt of all human be- 
ings. O couſin, I have Ne to this IRR 
of ſuch a natur?—— _ MES) 
Mention nothing = obli ene, cries Jones ea- 
gerly : © not a word, I inſiſt upon it, not a word,“ 
(meaning, I ſuppoſe, that he would not have him be- 
tray the affair of the robbery to any -perſon)—* If by 
the trifle you have received from me, I have preſeryed 
a whoic _—_ ſure ne was never bought ſo 
cheap... WEE. 
O Sir, cries "the man, 1 wiſh ou nds this i in- 
ſtant ſee my houſe. ' If any perſon had ever a right to 
the pleaſure you mention, I am convinced it is your- 
ſelf. My coufin tells me, ſhe acquainted you with the 
diſtreſs in which ſhe found us. That, Sir, is all 
greatly removed, and chiefly by your goodnels. —— 
My children Have! now a bed to ly on; and they 
have——they have——eternal . reward you 
for it——tbey. have bread to eat. My little boy is 
recovered ʒ my wife is out of danger, and I am hap- | 
pye All; all 'owing to you, Sir, and, to my coulin 
here, one of the belt of women. Indeed, Sir, I-muft 
ſee you at my houſe.— Indeed my wiſe: mult ſee 
you, and thank you. —— My children too muſt ex- 
preſs their gratitude. — Indeed, Sir, they are not 
without a ſenſe of their obligation: but what is my 


feeling, when I reflect to whom 1 owe, that they are jd 


now capable of expreſſing their! gratitude] —— O. 
Sir the little vas which you have; warmed, had 


now been cold as ice; without your a{lſtance,” 
£263 I U 2 Ss - Here 
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© Here Jones attempted. to prevent the poor man 
. From proceeding z but indeed the overflowing of his 
own heart would of itſelf have topped his words. 
And now Mes Miller likewiſe began to pour forth 
thank ſpivings, as well in her own name, as in that of 
- Ser coulin; and concluded with ſaying, She doubted 
not but ſuch goodneſs would meet a glorious reward.“ 
Juones anſwgred,. He had been ſufficiently reward- 
ed already. our couſin's account, Madam, ' ſaid 
he, * hath given me a ſenſation more pleaſing than I 
have ever known. He muſt be a wretch, who is un- 
moved at hearing ſuch a ſtory : how tranſporting then 
mult be the thought of having happily acted a part 
in this ſcene! If there are men who cannot. feel the 
delight of giving bappineſs to others, I ſincerely pity 
them, as they are incapable of taſting what is, in my 
apinion, a greater honour, a higher intereſt, 'and a 
{weeter pleaſure, than the ambitious, the avaricious, or 
the voluptuous man can ever obtain.“ 2 LF v9 
be hour of appointment being now come, Jones 
was forced to take a haſty leave, but not before he 
had heartily ſhaken his friend by the hand, and de- 
fired to ſee him again as ſoon as poſſible ; promiſing, 
that he would himſelf take the firſt opportunity of 
viſiting him at his own houſe. He then ſtept into 
his chair, and proceeded to Lady Bellaſton's, greats» 
Iy exulting in the happineſs which he had procured 
to this poor family; nor could he forbear reffecting, 
without hqrror, on the dreadful conſequences which 
mult have attended them, had he liſtened rather to 
the voice of ſtrict juſtice, than to that of mercy, when 
he was attacked onthe high road. 
Mrs Miller ſung forth the praiſes of Jones during 
the whole evening; in which, Mr Anderſon, while he 
ſtaid, ſo paſſionately accompanied her, that he was 
_ often on the very point of mentioning the circum- 
flanees of the robbery. However, he Juckily recol- 
lected himſelf, and avoided an indiſcretion wh = 
$12; e | would 
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Aud have? been fo hs the greater, e he knew 
Mrs Miller to be extremely ſtrict and nice in her prin- 
ciples. He was likewiſe wel] appriſed of the loqua- 
city of this Jadyz and yet ſuch was his gratitude, 
that it had almoſt got the better both of diſcretion 
and ſhame, and made him publiſh that which would 
have defamed his own character, rather than omit any 
circumftances which git! Yo” W N honour te 
his . ti DS en, - 24-4 2 50S 
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1 which the reader will be fur, u. 


R jones was ueber enolivy: than the time gk 
pointed, and earlier than the lady, whoſe ar- 
rival was hindered, not only by the diftance of 'the 
place where ſhe dined, but by ſome other croſs-acci- 
dents, very vexatious to one in her ſituation of mind. 
He was accordingly ſhewn into the drawing-room,, 


where he had not been many minutes before the door : 


opened, and in came——no other than Sophia her- 
feif, who had left the play before the end of the firſt 
act; for this, as we have already ſaid, being a new 
play, at which two large parties met, the one to 
damn, and the other to applaud, a violent uproar, 
and an engagement between the two parties, had fo 
terrified our heroine, that ſhe was glad to put herſelf 
under the protection of a young gentleman, wie lafe- 
ly conveyed her to her chair. 

As Lady Bellaſton had acquainted her, that he 
ſhould not be at home till late, Sophia, expecting to 
_ find no one in the room, came haſtily in, and went 
dire ly to a glaſs which almoſt fronted her, without 
once looking towards the upper end of the room, 
where the ſtatue of Jones now ſtood motionleſs —— 
In this glaſs it was, after contemplating her o wm 
lovely face, that ſhe firſt diſcovered: the ſaid - ſtatue & * 
. U 3 0 when, 
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hen, [inſtantly turning about, ſhe pereeived the re- 
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ality of the viſion: upon which ſhe gave a violent 


ſeream, and ſcarce preſerved herſelf from fainting, 


ail Jones was able to move to. her, and ſupport her in 
his arms. 1 eee eee, ee en 


| To paint the looks or thougfits of either af theſe: 


Tovers, is beyond my power. As their ſenſations, 


|  crom their mutual: filence, may be judged to have 
been too big 


for their own utterance, it cannot be 
fuppoſed that I ſhould be able to expreſs them : and 
the misfortune is, that few of my readers have been 
enough in love, to feel, by their own hearts, what 
paſſed, at this time, in theirs. 

After a ſhort pauſe, Jones, with faltering accents,. 
fad, ——< 1 ſee, Madam, you-are ſurpriſed. 


_ © Surpriſed!” anſwered ſne; Oh heavens! Indeed 


I am ſurpriſed. I almoſt doubt whether you are the 
perſon you feem.” Indeed, cries he, my Sophia, 


(pardon me, Madam, for this onee calling you ſo), 1 


zm that very wretched Jones, whom Fortune, after 


fo many diſappointments, hath, at laſt, kindly con- 


ducded to you. Oh! my Sophia, did you know the 


thouſand tormeats I have ſuffered in this long, fruit - 
leſs purſuit '——+ Purſuit of whom? ſaid Sophia, a 


ittle recolleQing herſelf, and aſſuming a. reſerved air. 


— Can you be ſo cruel to aſk that queſtion ? cries 
Jones, need I ſay, of you? Of me?!” anſwered 
Sophia; * tiath Mr Jones then any ſuch important bu- 
fineſs with me? To ſome, Madam, cries Jones, 


this might feem an- important buſineſs, giving her the 


pocket- book. 


Enees, let me aſk your pardon.“ . My pardon ? 


« I hope, Madam, you will find it of 
the ſame value as when it was loft.” Sophia took the 
pocket-book, and was going to ſpeak, when he in- 
terrupted her thus: Let us not, I beſeech you, loſe 
of thoſe precious moments which Fortune hath 
kindly fent us. — O my Sophia, I have buſi- 
neſs of a much ſuperior kind. ——— Thus, on my 


1 cries 


eries ſhe z———< Sure, Sir, after what is paſt, you 
cannot expect, after what I have heard*——- I ſcarce 
know what 1 ſay,” anſwered Janes. By heavens, I 
ſcarce wiſh-you would pardon me. O my Sophia, 
henceforth never caſt away a thought on ſuch a wretch 
as I am. If any remembrance of me ſhould ever in- 
trude, to give a moment's uneaſineſs to that tender 
boſom, think of my unworthineſs ; and let the re- 
membrance of what paſſed at Upton, blot me for ever 
from your mind,'——— _ Pr | 

Sophia ſtood trembling all this while. Her face 
was hiter than ſnow, and her heart was throbbing 
through her ſtays. But at the mention of Upton, 
A boch aroſe in her cheeks; and her eyes, which be- 
fore ſhe had ſcarce lifted up, were turned upon Joges 
with a glance of diſdain... He underſtood this ſilent 
3 and replied to it thus: O my Sophia, my 
only love, you cannot hate or deſpiſe me more for 
what happened there, than I do myſelf: but yet do 
me the juſtice to think, that my heart was never un- 
faithful to you. That had no ſhare in the folly I 
was guilty of; it was even then unalterably yours. 
Though I deſpaired of pofl:fling you, nay, almoſt of 
ever ſeeing you more, I doated ſtill on your charm- 
ing idea, and could ferioufly love no other woman. 
But if my heart had not been engaged, ſhe into 
whoſe company I accidentally. fell at that curſed 
place, was not an object of ſerious love. Believe 
me, my angel, I never have ſeen her from that day 
to this; and never intend, or defire, to ſee her again.? 
Sophia, in her heart, was very glad to hear this; 
but forcing into her face an air of more coldneſs than 
ſhe had yet aſſumed, Why, ſaid ſhe, « Mr Jones, 
do you take the trouble to make a defence where you 
are not accuſed? - If 1 thought it worth while to ac- 
cuſe you, I have a charge of an unpardonable nature 
indeed.“ What is that, for Heaven's ſake ? an- 
{wered Jones, trembling and pale, expecting to "ay 
. © | | of 
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of his amour with Lady Bellaſton. Oh!“ ſaid ſhe, 
. © how is it poſſible ! can every thing noble, and e- 
very thing baſe, be lodged together in the ſame boſom ? 
Lady Bellaſton, and the ignominious cireumſtance of 
baving been kept, roſe again in his mind, and ſtopt 
his mouth from any reply. Could I have expect- 
ed, proceeded Sophia, ;fuch treatment from you? 
ay, from any gentleman, from any man of honour ? 
To have my name traduced in publio—in inns, a- 
mongſt the meaneſt vulgar ! to have any little favours 
_ - that my unguarded heart may have too lightly be- 
trayed me to grant, boaſted of there! nay, even to 
hear that you had been forced to fly from my love !* - 
-- Nothing could equal Jones's furpriſe at theſe words 
of Sophia; but yet, not being guilty, he was much 
Teſs embarraſſed how to defend himſelf, than if the 
had touched that tender ſtring at which his con- 
ſcience had been alarmed. By ſome examination he 
"preſently found, that her ſuppoſing him guilty of fo 
"ſhocking an outrage agaialt bis love, and her reputa- 
tion, Was entirely owing” to Partridge's talk at the 
inne, before landlords and ſervants; for Sophia con- 
feſſed to him, it was from them that ſhe received 
ber intelligence. He had no very great difficulty to 
make her believe that he was entirely innocent of an 
offenee ſo foreign to his character; but ſhe had a 
great deal to hinder him from going inftantly home, 
and putting Partridge to death, which he more than 
once ſwore he would do. This pojat being cleared 
up, they ſoon found themſelves ſo well pleaſed with. 
each other, that Jones quite forgot he had begun the 
converſation with conjuring her to give up all thoughts 
of him; and ſhe was in a temper to have given ear to 
a petition of a very different nature; for, before they 
were aware, they had both gone ſo far, that he let 
fall ſome words that ſounded like a propoſal of mar- 
riage. To which ſhe replied, That, did not her duty 
do her father forbid her to follow her own. inclina- 
22 VC 's tions, 
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tions, ruin with him would be more weleome to her 


than the moſt affluent fortune with another man.“ At 
the mention of the word ruin, he ſtarted, let drop her 


hand, which he held for ſome time, and ſtriking his 


breaſt with his own, cried out, Oh, Sophia! can 
I then ruin thee? No; by Heaven, no! I will 
never act ſo baſe a part. Deareſt Sophia, whatever 
it colts me, I will renounce you; I will give you up; 
I Will tear all ſuch hopes from my heart, as are in- 


conſiſtent with your real good. My love I will ever 
1 


retain, but it ſhall be in ſilence 3 it ſhall be at a diſ- 


tance from you; it ſhall. be in ſome foreign land, from 


wherce 0 voice, no ſigh of my deſpair, ſhall ever 


reach and diſturb your ears. And when I am dead“ 


— Heiwoyld have gone on, but was ſtopt by a flood 


of tears, which Sophia let fall in his boſom, upon 


which ſhe. leaned, without being able to ſpeak one 
word, He kiſſed them off, which, for ſome moments, 
ſhe allowed him to do without any reſiſtance; but 
then recollecting herſelf, gently withdrew out of his 
arms; and, to turn the difcourſe from a ſubject too 
tender, and which ſhe found ſhe could not ſupport, 
bethought herſelf to aſk him a queſtion ſhe had never 
had time to put to him before, How he came into 


that room:“ He begun to ſtammer, and would in all 


probability have raiſed her ſuſpicions by the anſwer 


e was going .to Fa. when, at once, the door open- 


ed, and in came Lady Bellaſton. 


A 


Having advanced a few ſteps, and ſeeing Jones and 
Sophia together, ſhe ſuddenly ftopt, when, after a 


pauſe of a few moments, recollecting herſelf with ad- 
mirable preſence of mind, ſhe ſaid - though with 


ſufficient indications of ſurpriſe both in voice and coun- 


tend nee I thought, Miſs Weſtern, you had been 


at the play!“ 5 1 | BY 
Though Sophia had no opportunity of learning of 
Jones by what means he had diſcovered her, yet as 
ſhe had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the xeal truth, or 
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that Jones aud Lady Bellaſton dere acquainted, ſo 
_ the was very little confounded ; and the leſs, as the 
lady had, in all their converſativas of the ſubjeR, 
entirely taken her ſide againſt her father. With ve- 
xy little heſitation, therefore, ſhe went through the 
whole ſtory. of what had happened at the 192515 
4 and the cauſe of her haſty return. 
The length of this narrative gave Lady Bellaſ. 
| ton an opportunity of rallying her ſpirits, and of con- 
ſidering 1 in what manner to act. And as the beha- 
viour of Sophia gave her hopes that Jones had not 
betrayed her, ſhe put on an air of good humour, and 
ſaid, I ſhould not have broke in ſo abruptly upon 
vou, Miſe Weſtern, if I had Known you had bad 
| "ORB 3h 
Lady Ballaſton fads hes! eyes on Sephia, wh ſhe 
- ſpoke theſe words. To which that poor young la- 
_ Of» haviog her face overſpread with bluſhes-and con- 
fuſion, anſwered, in a ſtammering voice, I am 
ure, Madam, I ſhall always thin the honout of 
your Jadyſhip's company“ I hope, at leaſt, 4 
«cries Lady Bellaſton, 1 interrupt no buſineſs. 
No, Madam,” anſwered 'Sophia, * our bufineſs was 
at an end. Tour Ladyſhip may be pleaſed to remem- 
ber, I have often mentioned the loſs of my pocket- 
book, which this gentleman having very luckily found, 
was ſo kind to return it to me with the bill in it.“) 
Jones, ever ſince the arrival of Lady Bellaſlon, had 
been ready to fink with fear. He ſat kicking bis 
heels, playing with his fingers, and looking more like 
a fool; if it be poſſible, than a young booby ſquire, 
when he is firſt introduced into à polite aſſembly. 
He began, however, now to recover himſelf ; and, 
taking a hint from the behaviour of Lady Bell on, 
who, he ſaw, did not intend to claim any acquaint- 
ance with him, he reſolved as entirely to affect the 
ſtranger on his part. He faid, Ever fince he had the 
n * 9 he had pſed * dili- 
a 5 : gence 


MM 
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gence in inquiring. out the lady, whoſe name was 
urit in it; but never till that day could be ſo fortu- 
nate to diſcover her.? 
Sophia had, indeed, e the loſs of 2 
yocket-book to Lady Bellaſton ; ; but as Jones, for 
ome reaſon or other, had never once hinted to her that 
it was in his poſſeſſion, ſhe believed not one ſyllable. 
of what Sophia now ſaid, and wonderfully: admired. 
| the extreme quickneſs of the young lady, in inventing: 
| ſuch an excuſe. The reaſon of Sophia's leaving the 
playhouſe, -met. with no better credit z and though 
ſhe could not account for the meeting between theſe. 
W lovers, ſhe was firmly perſuaded it was not aeci- 
dental. 
With an affected ſmile, 8 ſhe ide A, 
_ deed, Miſs Weſtern, you have had very good luck in 
recovering your money; not only as it fell into the 
hands of a gentleman of honour, but as he happened 
to diſcover to whom it belanged. I think you would 
not conſent to have it advertiſed.— It was great good 
fortune, Sir, that vo found « out to vu the note 
belonged.” - 4 
120 Madam,” cries jose 1 it was n in a 
pocket · book, in which the young nay: s name was 
written.“ £ 
That was very arten indeed,? cries the lady; 
© and it was no leſs ſo, that you heard Miſs Weſtern 
was at my houſe ; for the is very little Known.“ 
Jones had at length perfectly recovered his ſpirits; ; 
200 as he conceived he had now an opportunity of 
ſatisfying Sophia as to the queſtion ſhe had aſked him 
| Juſt before Lady Bellaſton came in, he proceeded - 
thus: Why, Madam,” anſwered he, it was by the 
luekieſt 0 imaginable I made this diſcovery. I 
was mentioning what I had found, and the name of 
the owner, the other night, to a lady at the maſque- 
rade, who told me, ſhe believed ſhe knew where I 


. ſee Miſs Weſtern; and if 1 would come to her 
; | Ne 
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Houſe next morning, ſhe” would inform me. I went 
nerording to her appointment, but ſhe was not at 
home; nor could 1 ever meet with her till this morn- 
_ Ing, when ſhe directed me to your Jadyfhip's houſe. 
T came aceordingly, and did myſelf the honour to aſk 
for your Tadyſhip ; and upon my ſaying that I had 
very particular buſineſs, a ſervant ſhewed me into this 
room, where T had not been long, before the young 
lady returned from the play rt. 
Dpon his mentioning the maſquerade, he looked 
very lily at Lady Bellaſton, without any fear of 
being remarked by Sophia; for ſhe was viſibly too 
much confounded to make any obſervations. This 
hint a little alarmed the lady, and ſhe was ſilent; 
when Jones, who ſaw the agitations of Sophia's mind, 
refolved to take the only method of relieving her, 
Which was by retiring: but before he did this, he 
faid, I believe, Madam, it is cuſtomary to give 
ſome reward on theſe 'occafions ;—I muſt inſiſt on a 
very high one for my honeſty ;—it is, Madam, no 
leſs than the honour of being permitted to pay ano- 
ther viſit here.“ 2d | . 
"© Sir,” replied the lady, I make no doubt that 
you are a gentleman ; and my doors are never ſhut to 
people of faſhion.” 5 1 
Jones then, after proper ceremonials, departed, 
highly to his own ſatisfaction, and no leſs to that 
of Sophia; who was terribly. alarmed, left Lady 
Hellaſton ſhould diſcover, what ſhe knew already but 
too well. hi 1 8 
Upon the ſtairs Jones met his old acquaintance Mrs 
Honour, who, notwithſtanding all ſhe had ſaid againſt 
him, was now ſo well-bred as to behave with great 
+ civility. 5 . 
_ This meeting proved indeed a lucky circumftance, 
as he communicated to her the houſe where he lodged, 
with which Sophia was unacquainted. | 
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* which the Thirteenth Book i is concluded. +4 


T* elegant 1870 Shafteſbury dest, "a 


jects to telling too much truth: by which it 

may be Tairly inferred, that, in ſome caſes, to hey i is } 
not only excuſable, but commendable. ' | 

And ſurely there are no perſons who may fo pro- 
perly challenge a right to this commendable devia- 
tion from truth, as young women in the affair of love; 
for which they may plead precept, education, and, 
above all, the ſanction, nay, I may ſay, the neceſſity 
of euliva, by which they are reſtrained, not from 
ſubmitting to the honeſt impulſes of whitharg (for that 
would be a fooliſh Prohibition], but from ownimyg 
them. $6 

We are not, eren een to 5 that our 
heroine nowfpurſued the dictates of the above men- 
tioned rigbt honourable philoſopher. As ſhe was 
perfectly ſatisfied, then, that Lady Bellaſton was ig- 
norant of the perſon of Jones, ſo ſhe determined to 
keep her in that ignorance, though at the eee of 
a little abbing. _ 

Jones had not been long gone, before Lady Ba. 
laiton cried, « Upon my wg - a good pretty young 
fellow; I wonder who he is; for I ue, remember 
ever to hase ſeen his face before.” | 

Nor I neither, Madam,” cries Sophia; 11 mult foy 
he behaved very handſomely in relation to my note” 
Les; and he is a very handſome fellow,” ſaid the 
lady: don't you think fo? + 
x c 1 did not take much notice of him,” i 
Sophia; but I thought he ſee med rather awkward 
and ungenteel, than otherwiſe.” 

Lou are extremely right,” cries Lady Bellaton': ? 
* You may ſee, by his manner, that he hath not kept 
good company, Nay, n r his retufning 

Vor. III. X « your 
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your note, and refuſing the reward, I lo queſtion 
whether he is a gentleman.— have always obſerved, 
here is a ſomething in perſons well born, which others 

Can never acquire.— think I will give r not to 
be at home to him.“ 

:+ Nay, ſure, Madam,” Sat Sophia, © one _— 
ſulpett, after what he hath done: — beſides, if your 
Ladyſhip obſerved him, there was an elegance in his 
orte, a delicacy, a prettineſs of expreſſion, that— 
that 
I confeſs, ſaid Lady: Bellaſton, c the fellow hath 
words. And, indeed Sophia, you muſt PRs me, 
indeed you mult.” _ 1 
4:4 fargive your Lady ſhip e aid Sonbis. 10 
Ves, indeed, you muſt,“ anſwered the laughing 3 . 
< for I had a horrible ſuſpicion when I firſt came into 
the room I vow you muſt forgive it; but 1 ſuſ- | 
pected it was Mr Jones himſelf.” | 

Did your Lady ſhip, indeed?“ cries Nie bluſh- 

f ing, and affecting a laugh. 

© Yes, I vow I did, 8 aufeered ſhe; I can't * 
gine wha: put it into my head: for, to give the fellow 
his due, he was genteelly dreſs'd; which I think, dear 
Sophy, i is not commonly the caſe with your: friend. 4 
This raillery,“ cries Sophia, © is à little cruel, 

| 13d Bellaſton, after my promiſe to your Ladyſhip.” 

« Not at all, child,“ ſaid the lady.— It would 
hare been Apel before; but after you promiſed me 
never to marry without your father's conſent, ia 
which you. know is implied your giving up Jones, 
ore you can bear a little raillery on a paſſion which 
WAS pardonable enough in a young girl in the coun- 
try, and of which you tell me you have fo entirely 
got the better. What muſt I think, my dear Saphy, 
3f you cannot bear a little ridicule even on his'dreſs ? 

1 ſhall begin to fear you are very far gone indeed; 
and almoſt queſtion whether you have dealt Inge- 
nk, with me.* 

Indeed, Madam, cries Sophia, your Ladyſhip 
3 9 miſtakes 
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miſtakes me, if you imagine I had es concern on _ 


his account.?“ | 
On his account l' anſwered. the lady's C you 
muſt have miftaken me; I went no farther than his 
dreſs for I would not injure your taſte by any 
other compariſon—I don't imagine, my dear Sophy» 


if your Mr Jones had been ſuch a fellow. as this 
Ny thought, ſays Sophia, your Laren had 
allowed him to be handſome.? 
© Whom, pray?“ cried the lady, haſtily. 7 
Mr Jones, anſwered Sop tia ;—and immediately 
recollecting herſelf, « Mr Jane [no, no; I aſk 
your pardon ;—L mean the gentleman who was Juſt 
now here.“ 
O Sophy !. Sophy p cries the lady; this Me 


Jones, I am afraid, ill runs in your head.“ 


«© Then, upon my honour, Madam,“ ſaid Sophia, 25 


Mr Jones is as entirely indifferent to me, as the 
gentleman who juſt now left us.“ 
Upon my honour,” ſaid Lady Bellaſton, 1 be⸗ 
lieve it. Forgive me, therefore, a little innocent 
raillery; but I promile you, 1 will never mention his 
name any more.“ 8 5 
Abd now the two ladies ſeparated, jußjnitely more 
to the delight of Sophia than of Lady Bellaſton, who 
would willingly have tormented her rival a little long- 
* og: not buſineſs of more importance called her 
As for Sophia, her mind was not perfectly 
5 vades this firſt practice of deceit : upon Which, 
when ſhe retired to her chamber, ſhe reflected with 
the higheſt uneaſineſs, and conſcious ſhame. Nor 
could the peculiar hardſhip of her ſituation, and the 
_ neceſſity of the caſe, at all reconcile her mind to her 
conduct; for the frame of her mind was too delicate. 
to bear the thought of having been guilty of a falſe- 
hood, however qualified by circumſtances. Nor did 
this thought once ſuffer her to cloſe her Ne during 
"tha whole. * dis we 43 e 
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8 bels ended in theſe times, by OP won- 
.derful force of genius only, without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance of learning, perhaps without being well able 
to read, have made a conſiderable figure in the re- 
2 of letters: the modern critics, I am told, have 

tely begun to aſſert, that all kind of learning is en- 
tirely uſeleſs to a writer; and indeed, no other than a 
. of fetters on the natural ſprightlineſs and activity 

of the imagination, which is thus weighed down, and 
* ſoaring to thoſe high 4 which o- 
_ therwiſe i it would bg able to ds 

This doctrine, I am afraid, is, at peetent, carried 
much too far: for why ſhould writing differ fo much 
from all ether arts? The nimbleneſs of a dancing- 
maſter is not at all prejudiced by being taught to 


move at nor doth any ——— I believe, exerciſe his 
„„ | 0 


_ 
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tools the TOI 'by having learnt to uſe- PER” For | 


my.own-part, I cannot conceive that Homer or, Vir- 
il would have writ with more fire, if, inſtead of be- 
ing maſters of all the rde of their times, they 


bad been as ignorant as moſt of the authors 5 4 the 
preſent age. or do I believe that all the imagina- 


tion, fire, and judgment of Pitt, could have roduced 


thoſe oratiom that have made the ſenate of England, 
iu theſe our times, a rival, in eloquence, of Greece and 


Rome, if he had not been ſo well read in the writings, 


of Demoſthenes and Cicero, as to have transfuſed their 
whole ſpirit ioto his ſpeeches, and, with their, ſpirits 
their knowledge too. b, 
I would not here be underſtood to inſiſt e on the ſame 
fund of learning in any of my brethren, as Cicero 
perſuades us is neceſſary to the compoſition of an 
orator, , On. the contrary, very, little reading N 
conceive, neceſſary to the poet, leſs to the critic, and 
the leaſt of all to the politician. For the firſt,. per- 
haps, Byſhe's Art of Poetry, and a few of our mo- 


dern poets, may ſuffice ; - for the ſecond, a moderate: f 


heap of plays; and for the laſt, an indifferent col 


de of political journals. 
Jo ſay the truth, I require no more than that a 


man ſhould have Frag little Knowledge of the ſubje& 


. 


on which he treats, according to the old maxim of 


law, Quam quiſque ar tem norit in ea ſo exerceat. With 
this alone, a writer, may ſometimes. do tolerably well; 
and indeed, withont this, all the other learn in the 
world will ſtand him in little Read. 

For inſtance, let us ſuppoſe that Homer and Vi. 
Ariſtotle and Cicero, Thucydides and Livy, could 
have met altogether, and have clubbed their ſeveral 
talents to have compoſed a treatiſe on the art of danc- 


ing; I believe it will be readily agreed, they could 


not have equalled the excellent treatiſe D Mr 
Eſſex hath, given us on that ſubjeR, intituled. The 


kcal of. e 9 | And, indeed, ſhould | 
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the excellent Mr Broughton be prevailed on to ſet fiſt 
to . and to complete the above-ſaid rudiments, 

. by delivering down the true principles of athleties, 1 
queſtion whether the world will have any cauſe to 
lament, that none of the great writers, either aneient 
or modern, have Torr, treated: about that noble aud 
uſeful art. 

To avoid a multiplicity of examples. in ts plain a 
cafe, and to come at once to my point, I am apt to 
conceiye, that one reaſon why many Engliſh writers 
have totally failed in deſcribing the manners of upper 
life, may poſſibly be, that, i in reality, they | know no- 
thin of it. 

his is a knowledge unhappily not in the power of 
many authors to arrive at. Books will give us a very 
imperfect idea of it; nor will the ſtage a much better: 
the fine gentleman formed upon reading the former, 
will always turn out a pedant ; and he who forms him- 
ſelf upon the latter, a coxcomb. 

Nor are the charaQers drawn from theſe ode: 
better ſupported. Vanburgh and Congreve copie& 
Nature; but they who copy them, draw as unlike 
the preſent age, as Hogarth would do if he was to 
paint a rout or a drum in the dreſſes of Titian and of 
Vandyke. In ſhort, imitation here will not do the 
buſineſs. | The picture muſt be after Nature herfelf. 
A true knowledge of the world is gained only by 
converſation ; and the manners of every rank muſt be 
feen, in order to be known. 

Now it happens, that this higher order of adit 
is not to be ſeen, like all the reſt of the human ſpe- 

cies, for nothing, in the ſtreets, ſhops, and eoffee- 
Vouſes : nor are they ſhewn, like the upper rank of 

_ animals, for ſo much a piece. In ſhort, this is a 
fight to which no perſons are admitted, without one 

or other of theſe qualifications, viz. either birth or 

fortune 3 or, what is equivalent to both, the honour- 
able profeſſion of a gameſter, And, very 

* 


— 
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for the world, perſons fo qualified, very ſeldom care to 
take upon themſelves the bad trade of writing, which 
is generally) entered upon by the lower and poorer 
ſort, as it is a trade which many think ec no 
kind of ſtock to ſet up with. | 2 
- -  Henee, thoſe ſtrange monſters in lace and embroi- 
dery, in filks and brocades, with vaſt wigs and hoops ; 
which, under the names of lords and ladies, ftrut the 
ſtage, to the great delight of attornies and their 
clerks in the pit, and of the citizens and their ap - 
prentices in the galleries; and which are no more to 
be found in real life, than the centaur, the chimera, 
or any other creature of mere fiction. But to let my 
reader into a ſecret, this knowledge of upper” life, 
though very neceſſary for preventing miſtakes, is no 
very great reſource to a writer whoſe province is co- 
medy, or that kind of novels which, like this 1 am 
writing, is of the comic claſs. 
What Mr Pope ſays of women, is s very optics 
to moſt in this tation, who are, indeed, ſo entirely 
made up of form and affectation, that they have no cha- 
racter at all, at leaſt none which appears. I will 
venture to fay, the higheſt is much the dulleſt, and 
affords very little humour or entertainment. The va- 
rious callings in lower ſpheres, produce the great va- 
riety of humorous characters: whereas here, except 
among the few who are engaged in the purſuit of am- 
bition, and the fewer {till who have a reliſh for plea- 
ſure, all is vanity and ſervile imitation. Dreſſing and 
cards, eating and drinkin bowing 5 curt? tying, | 
make up the bufineſs of their lives. 

Some there are, however, of this rank, upon whom 
paſſion exerciſes-its tyranny, and hurries them far be- 
yond the bounds which decorum preſcribes : of theſe, 
the ladies are as much \ diſtinguiſhed by their noble in- 
trepidity, and a certain ſuperior contempt of reputa- 
non, from the frail ones of meaner degree, as a- vir- 
Wwous. woman of quality is, by the elegance and de- 

4 - heacpy 
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licacy of her ſentiments, from the honeſt wife of a 
yeoman or ſhop-keeper. Lady Bellaſton was of this 
intrepid character. But let not my country readers 
conclude from her, that this is the general conduct of 
women of faſhi6n, or that we mean to. repreſent them 
as ſuch, They might as well ſuppoſe, that every 
clergyman was repreſented by ata or every 
ſoldier by Enfign Northerton. 
There is not, indeed, a greater error then that 
- ics univerſally prevails among the vulgar, who, 
borrowing their opinion from ſome ignorant ſatiriſts, 
have affixed the character of lewdnel to theſe times. 
On the contrary, I am convinced there never was leſs 
of love-intrigue carried on among perſons of condi- 
tion, than now. Our preſent women have been taught 
| by their, mothers to fix their thoughts only on ambi- 
| tion and vanity, and to deſpiſe the pleaſures of love. 
as unworthy their regard; and being afterwards, by 
the care of ſuch W married, without having 
| huſbands, they ſeem pretty well confirmed in the juſt- 
neſs of thoſe ſentiments; whence they content them- 
1 ſelves, for the dull remainder of life, with the pur- 
Wi uit of more innocent, but, I am afraid, more child- 
ſ 1h amuſements, the bare mention of which would ill 
ſuit with the dignity of this hiſtory. In my humble 
opinion, the true characteriſtic of the preſent. Beau. 
Monde, is rather folly than vice, and the only epikhes. 
which it * is that of mvelous 


0 HA p. II. ; 
C otra . and other matters which attend 
| amour. 


1 had not been long at od before he re- 
ped * eee letter: "#7 


Wei eser more ſurpriſed than when 1 found you 


« was ** When you left the room, I little ima- 
- gined 
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ined you intended to have left the houſe without | 
3 eeing me again. Your behaviour is all of a piece, 
and convinces me how much 1 ought to defpife a 
heart which can doat upon an idiot; though T 
know not whether I ſhould admire her cunning 
more than her fimplicity: wonderful both! for, 
though ſhe underſtood not a word of what paſſed 
between us, ſhe yet had the ſkil}, the affurance, the 
— —what ſhall I call it? to deny; to my face, that 
« the knows you, or ever ſaw you before. — Was 
this a ſcheme laid between you, and have you been 
© baſe enough to betray me? O how I deſpiſe 
© her, you, and all the world, but chiefly myſelf? 
for] dare not write what I ſhould afterwards run 
mad to read; but remember, I can deteſt as violent- 
ly as I have Joved.? | 


Jones had but little time given him to refle&' on 
this letter, before a ſecond was brought him from the 
ſame hand ; and this, likewiſe, 35 ſet 1 8 in | 
the preciſe words : 


When you confider FR bu 
I muſt have writ, you cannot be ſurpriſed at any ex- 
preſſions in my former note. Yet, perhaps, on 
reflection, they were rather too warm. At leaſt, I 
would, if poſſible, think all owing to the odious 
play-houſe, and to the impertinence of a foo}, which 
detained me beyond my appointment. How eaſy 
is it to think well of thoſe we love! Perhaps 
you deſire I ſhould think ſo. I have reſolved to ſee 
you to-night; ſo come to me immediately: 


© P. S. I have ordered to be at home to none but 
© yourſelf, 


P. S. Mr Jones will i imagine I ſhall allt him 
in his defence; for 1 believe, he cannot de- 
_ © fire to impoſe on me, more than 1 to 
impoſe on myſelf. a 8 


P. S. Come immediately. 


a a a a 


of ſairits in which 


r 


T0: 


though 1 know not how I have deſerved it'— 
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To the men of. intrigue I refer the determination; 
whether the angry or the tender letter gave the great- 
eſt uneaſineſs to Jones. Certain it is, be had no vio- 
lent inclination to pay any more viſits that evening, 
unleſs to one ſingle perſon. However, he thought 
his honour engaged; and, had not this been motive 


ſufficient, he would not have ventured to blow the 


temper of Lady Bellaſton into that flame, of which 
he had reaſon to think it ſuſceptible, and of which he 
feared the conſequence might be a diſcovery to So- 


phia, which he dreaded. After ſome diſcontented 


walks, therefore, about the room, he was preparing to 
depart, when the lady kindly prevented him, not by 
anather letter, but by her own preſence. She entered 
the room very diſordered in her dreſs, and very diſ- 
compoſed in her looks, and threw herſelf into a chair, 


Where, having recovered her breath, ſhe ſaid, « You 


ſee, Sir, when women have gone one Jength too far, 
they will ſtop at none. it any perſon would have 
fworn this to me a week ago, I would not have be- 
lieved it of myſelf.” + I hope, Madam,“ ſaid Jones, 
© my charming Lady Bellaſton will be as difficult to 
believe any thing agaifiſt one who is ſo ſenſible of the 
many obligations ſhe hath conferred upon him.“ * In- 
deed!” ſays ſhe, * ſentible of obligations! did 1 ex- 
pect to hear ſuch cold language from Mr Jones 7? — 
Pardon me, my dear angel,” ſaid he, if, after the 
letters 1 have received, the terrors of your anger, 


© And have I then,” ſays ſhe with a ſmile, *« ſo angry 
a countenance ?- Have I really brought a chiding 
face with me ?-——< If there be honour in man,” ſaid 
he, © T have done nothing to merit your anger. 
You remember the appointment you ſent me—l went 
in purſuance. ——* I beſeech you, cried ſhe, © do 


not run through the odious recital. —— Anſwer me 
but one queſtion, and I ſhall be eaſy. Have you 


not betrayed my honour to her? Jones fell upon his 
knees, and began to utter the molt violent proteſta- 
| ; tions, 


# 
- : 
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tions, when Partridge came dancing and capering into 
the room, like one drunk with joy, crying out, She's 
found, ſhe's found !—- Here, Sir, here—ſhe's here— 
Mrs Fiooaur As VERT the ſtairs.L“ Stop her a mo- 
ment, cries Jones. Here, Madam, ſtep behind 
the bed; 1 have no other room, nor cloſet,” nor place 
on carth to hide you in; ſure never was ſo damn'd an 
accident.“ D—n'd indeed!“ ſaid the lady, as 
ſhe went to her place of concealment : and preſently 
afterwards in came Mrs Honour. Heyday !” ſays 
ſhe, « Mr Jones, © what's the matter !————That- 
impudent raſcal, your ſervant, would ſcarce let me 
come up ſtairs. I hope he hath not the ſame reaſon 
to keep me from you as he had at Upton. I 
ſuppoſe you hardly expected to ſee me; but you have 
certainly bewitched my lady. Poor, dear young lady! 
To be ſure, I loves her as tenderly as if ſhe was my 
ow ſiſter. Lord have mercy upon you, if you don't 
make her a good huſband; and to be ſure, if you 
do not, nothing can be bad enough for you.“ Jones 
begged her only to whiſper, for that there was a lady 
dying in the next room. A lady! cries ſhe; © ay, 
J ſuppoſe one of your ladies. O, Mr Jones, 
there are too many of them in the world. I believe 
we are got into the houſe of one; for my Lady Bel- 
laſton, Le to ſay, is no better than ſhe ſhould be.” 
« Huſh, huſh)? cries Jones, © every word is o- 
verheard in the next room.” I don't care a far- 
thing,” cries Honour; I ſpeaks no ſcandal of any 
one: but to be ſure the ſervants make no ſcruple of 
ſaying, as how her ladyſhip meets men at another 
place where the houſe goes under the name of a 
poor gentlewoman 3 ; but her ladyſhip pays the rent, 
and many's the good thing befides, they lay, fhe hath 
of her.'— Here Jones, after expreſſing the utmoſt un- 
eaſineſs, offered to ſtop her mouth. « Heyday! 
why ſure, Mr Jones, you will let me ſpeak ; 1 ſpeaks 
no ſcandal, for I only ſays what I heard from others; 
and, 
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ad, thinks I to myſelf, much 


may it do 
the geutlewoman with her riches, if ſhe comes by it 
in ſuch a-wicked manner. To be ſure, it is better to 
be poor and honeſt. The ſervants are villains,” 
eries Jones, and abuſe their lady unjuftly.'—— Ay, 
to be ſure, ſervants are always villains, and ſo my lady 
ſaye, and won't hear u word of it.. No, I am 
convinced, ſays Jones, © my Sophia is above liſtening 
to ſuch baſe ſcandal.” . Nay, I believe it is no ſcan- 
dal neither,” cries Honour; « for-why ſhould ſhe meet 
men at another houſe ?- It can never be for any 
good; for if ſhe had 3 deſiga of being court · 
ed, as to be ſure any lady may lawfully give ED com- 
pany to men upon that account; why, where can be 
the ſepſe'—* I proteſt,” cries. Jones, I can't hear all 
this of a lady of ſuch honour, and a relation of  So- 
'phia: beſides, you will diſtract the poor lady in the 
next room. Let me entreat you to walk with me 
down ftairs.! . Nay, Sir, if you won't let me ſpeak, 
I have done. Here, Sir, is a letter from my young 
lady What would ſome'men give to have this? 
Mr Jones, I think you are not over and above 
encrous, and yet I hate heard ſome ſervants fay —— 
ut I am ſure. you will do me the Juſtice to own I ne- 


ver ſaw the colour of your money. Here Jones haſti- 


ly took the letter, and preſently after ſlipped five 
pieces into her hand. He then returned a thouſand 
thanks to his dear Sophia in a whiſper, and begged 
ber to leave him to read her letter: ſhe preſently de- 
parted, not without e much grateful ſenſe of 
ie, generoſity. | 

Lady Bellaſton now came 7 4 behind the curtain. 
How hall I defcribe her rage? Her tongue was at 
ficft incapable of utterance ;. but ſtreams of fire-dart- 
ed from her eyes, aud well indeed they might, for 
her heart was all in a flame. And now, as ſoon as 
ber voice found way, infead of expreſſing any indig- 
nation againſt. Rauer or her own WET ſhe e | 


Übe guilty of betraying this poor innocent girl to 
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to attack: a Saves + You ſee,” faid ſhe, © what 1 
have ſacrificed to you: my reputation, my honour 


gone for ever! And what return have I found ? 
NegloGes, lighted for a country girl, for an idiot.” 
———* What neglect, Madam, or what flight, cries 
Jones, -have 1 been guilty of? Mr Jones,” ſaid 
ſhe, it is in vain to diſſemble; if you will make me 
eaſy, you mult entirely give ber up; and, as a proof 
of your intention, ſhew me the letter. What 
letter, Madam? ſaid Jones. Nay, ſurely,” {aid ſhe, 
« you cannot have the confidence to deny your hav- 
ing received a letter by the hands of that trollop.” 
And can your Ladyſhip,' cries he; © aſk of me, what 
I muſt part with my honour before I grant? Have 
I acted in ſuch a manner by your Ladyſhip? Could 


you, what ſecurity could you have, that T ſhould not 
act the {ame part by yourſelf? A moments reflec- 
tion will, I am ſure, convince you, that a man with 
whom the ſecrets of a lady are not ſafe, muſt be the 
moſt cootemptible of wretches.“ Very well,” ſaid 
ſhe——— I need not inſiſt on your becoming. this 
contemptible wretch in your own opinion; for the in- 
fide of the letter could inform me of nothing more 
than I know already. I ſee the footing you are up- 
on.'—— Here enfued 2 long converſation, which the 
reader, who is not too curious, will thank me for not 
inſerting at length. Tt ſhall ſuffice, therefore, to i- 
form him, that Lady Bellaſton grew more and more 
pacified, and, at length, believed, or affected to be- 
lieve, his prateſtations, that his We with Sophia 
that evening was merely accidental, and every other 
matter which the: reader already knows, and which, | 
as Jones ſet before her in the ſtrongeſt light, it is * 
plain that ſhe had i in reality no reaſon to be angry | 
with him. 

She was not, binders in hay" bids perfectly ſa- 
tiefied with his refuſal ta ſhew her the letter; ſo-deaf 

Vor. III. 1 are 


- 
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are we to the cleareſt reaſon, ' when it argues againſt 
our prevailing paſſions. She was, indeed, well con- 
vinced, that Sophia poſſeſſed the firſt place in Jones's 
don ; and yet, haughty and amorous as this la- 
dy was, he ſubmitted, at laſt, to bear the ſecond 
place; or, to expreſs it more properly in a legal 
phraſe, was contented with the poſſeſſion of that, of 
which another woman had the reverſion. 

It was at length agreed, that Jones ſhould, for the 

future, viſit at the houſe ; for that Sophia, her maid, 
and all the ſervants, would place theſe viſits to the 
account of Sophia; and that ſhe herſelf would be 
conſidered as the perſon impoſed upon. 
This ſcheme was contrived by the lady, and high- 
ly reliſhed by Jones, who was indeed glad to have a 
proſpect of ſeeing his Sophia at any rate; and the 
lady herſelf was not a little pleaſed with the impoſi- 
tion on Sophia, which Jones, ſhe thought, could not 
poſſibly diſcover to her, for his own ſake. 

The next day was appointed for the firſt viſit ; and 
then, after proper. ceremonials, the Lady -Bellaſton 
returned home. | 


CHAP. III. 


0 outaining various matters. 10 


TONES | was no ſooner alone, than he eagerly broke 
open his letter, and read as follows: 


Sir, lt is impoſſible to expreſs what I have ſuf- 
* fered ſince you left this houſe ; and as I have rea- 
© fon to think you intend coming here again, 1 have 
*:ſent Honour, though ſo late at night, as ſhe tells 
* me ſhe knows your lodgings, to prevent you. I 
charge you, by all the regard you have for me, not 
to think of viſiting here; for it will certainly be 
* diſcovered : nay, I almoſt doubt, from ſome things 


L © which, have — from ber * that ſhe is 


4 3 not 
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not already without ſome ſuſpicion. Something fa- 
« vourable, perhaps, may happen; we muſt wait with 
«© patience: but I once mere entreat you, if you have 
any concern for my eaſe, do not think of returning 
© hither,” | FA pre FARE OY 
This letter adminiſtered the ſame kind of conſola- 
tion to poor Jones, which Job formerly received from 
his friends. Beſides diſappointing all. the hopes - 
which he promiſed to himſelf from eing. Sophia, he 
was reduced to an unhappy dilemma with regard to 
Lady Bellaſton; for there are ſome certain engage- 
ments, which, as he well knew, do very difficultly 
admit of any excuſe for the failure; and to go, after 
the ſtrict prohibition of Sophia, he was not to be 
forced by any human power. At length, after much 
deliberation, which, during that night, ſupplied the 
place of ſleep, he determined to feign himlelf fick : 
for this ſuggeſted itſelf as the only means of failing 
the appointed vifit, without incenſing Lady Bella- 
ſton, which he had more than one reaſon of defiring 
to avoid. ' „C ES: 5 
The firſt thing, however, which he did in the morn- 
ing, was to write an anſwer to Sophia, which he in- 
cloſed in one to Honour. He then diſpatched ano- 
ther to Lady Bellaſton, containing the above mention- 
ed excuſe ; and to this he ſoon received the following 
c „ | 


© I am vexed that I cannot fee you here this after- 
* hoon, but more concerned for the oceaſion: take 
c ooo care of yourſelf, and have the beſt advice, and 
I hope there will be no danger. I am ſo tormented 
* all this morning with fools, that I have ſcarce a 
© moment's time to write to you. Adieu. | 


P. S. I will endeavour to call on you this even- 
ing at nine, — Be ſure to be alone. 


Mr Jones now received a vifit from Mrs Miller, 


— 
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who, after ſome formal introduction, began the fol- 
lou ing ſpeech: I am very forry, Sir; to wait upon 
vou on ſuch aw occaſion; but I hope you will eonſi - 
der the ill conſequence whieh it muſt be td the repu - 
tation of my poor girls, if my houſe ſhould once be 
talked of as a houſe of ill fame. I hope you won't 
think me therefore guilty of impertinence, if I beg 


- * 


You not to bring any more ladies in at that time of 
night. The clock had firuck two before one of them 
went away.“ © I do aſſure you, Madam,“ ſaid Jones, 
* the lady who was here laſt night, and who ſtaid the 
lateſt (for the other only brought me a letter), is a 
woman of very great faſhion, and, my near relation.“ 
I don't know what faſhion ſhe is of,” anſwered Mis 
Miller; but I am ſure no woman of virtue, unleſs 
a very near relation indeed, would viſit a young gen- 
tleman at ten at night, and ſtay four hours in his 
room with him alone, Beſides, 9 the behaviour of 
her chairmen ſhews what ſhe was; for they did no- 
thing but make jeſts all the evening in the entry, and 
alle Mr Partridge, in the hearing of my own: maid, 
if Madam intended to ſtay with his maſter al} night . 
with a great deal of ſtuff not proper to be repeated. 
I have really a great reſpect for you, Mr Jones, upon 
your own account; nay, I bave a very high obliga- 
tiön to you for your generoſity to my couſin: in- 
deed I did not know how very good you had been, 
till lately. Little did I imagine to what dreadful 
cCourſes the poor man's diſtreſs had driven him. Lit - 
tle did T think, when you gave me the ten guineas, 
that you had given them to a highwayman! O Hea- 
vens'} what goodneſs have you ſhewn! How you 
have preſerved this family !-—The character which Mc 
Allworthy hath. formerly given me of you, was, I 
find, ſtrictly true.—And indeed, if I had no-obliga- 
tion to you, my obligations to him are ſuch, that, 
on his account, I ſhould ſhew you the utmoſt reſpect 

1 OY | | my 
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my daughters“ and my own. reputation were out of 
che caſe, I ſhould, for your own ſake, be ſorry that 
ſo. pretty a young gentleman ſhould converſe with 
nn women; but if you are reſolved to do it, I mult. 
you to take another lodging; for L do not my- 
cf like to have ſuch things carried on under my 
— but more eſpecially upon the account of my 
girls, who have little, Heaven knows, beſides their 
characters, to recommend them. Jones ſtarted, and 
changed colour at the name of Allworthy. In- 
deed, Mrs Miller,“ anſwered be, a little warmly,' I 
do not take this at all kind. I will never bring any 
flander on your houſe ; but I muſt inſiſt on ſeei 
what company I pleaſe in my own room: and if that 
gives you any offence, I ſhall, as ſoon as I am able, 

25 for another lodging.“ I am ſorry we muſt. 
part then, Sir,” ſaid ſhe; but I am conviaced Mr 
Allworthy himſelf would never come within my doors, 
if he had the leaſt ſuſpicion of my keeping an ill 
houfe.'—* Very well, Madam, ſaid. Jones. —* I hope, 
Sir,“ ſaid. ſhe, © you are not angry; for I would not 
for the world offend any of Mr Allworthy? 8 family. 
I have not flept a wink all night about this matter.“ 
I am ſorry I have difturbed your reſt, Madam,” faid: 
Jones, © but I beg you will ſend. Partridge up to me 
immediately ; which ſhe promiſed. to. do, and then, 
with a very low curt'fy, retired. 

As ſoon. as Partridge arrived, Jones fell upon. him. 
in the moſt outrageous. manner. ——. How often,” 
ſaid he, am I to ſuffer for your folly, or rather for 
my own in keeping you? Is that tongue of yours: 
reſolved upon my deſtruction Y——* What have I. 
done, Sir?! anſwered the affrighted Partridge. Who 

was it gave you authority. to mention the Ko of the: 
rabbery, or. that the man you: ſaw: here was the per- 
ſon ?.. I, -Sir ?? cries Partridge. « Now. don't: 
be guilty: of a falſehood. in denying it,” ſaid Jones.—- 

«1 Ldid mention ſugh a matter,” abſwers Partridge,. 
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I am ſure I thought: no harm: for 1 feould not hace 
opened my lips, if it had not been to his own friends 
and relations, who, I imagined would have let it go 
no farther.“ But 1 have a much heavier charge a- 
gainſt you, eries Jones, than this. How durſt 
you, after all the precautions I gate you, mention 
the name of Mr Allworthy in cin oute ?” Partridge 
denied that he ever had, with many oaths: « How 
elfe,” ſaid Jones, ſhould Mrs Miller be acquainted 


that there was any connection between him and me? 


And it is but this moment ſhe told me ſhe reſpected 


me on his account.* ——* Lord, Sir,“ ſaid Partridge, 
© I defire only to be heard out; and, to be ſure, nev- 
er was any thing ſo unfortunate : hear me but out, 
and you will own how wrongfully you have accuſed 
me. When Mrs Honour came down ftairs laſt night, 
the met me in the entry, and aſked me when my maſter 
had heard from Mr Allworthy ? and to be ſure Mrs 
Miller heard the very words; and, the moment Ma- 
dam Honour was gone, ſhe called me into the parlour 
to her. © © Mr Partridge,” ſays ſhe, + what Mr All- 
worthy is that the gentlewoman mentioned ? Is it 
the great Mr Allworthy of Somerſetſhire ? «Upon 
my word, Madam,” fays I, I know nothing of the 
matter. Sure,“ ſays the, your maſter is not the 
Mr Jones I have heard Mr 3 e talk of ? © Up- 
on my word, Madam, fays I, I know nothing of the 
matter. Then ſays ſhe to her daughter,” & Naney,” | 
ſays ſhe, © as ſure as ten pence, this is the very young 
gentleman, and he agrees exactly with the ſquire's 
deſeription.“ The Lord above knows Who it was 
told her; for F am the arranteſt villain that ever 
walked upon two legs, if ever it came out of my 
mouth. promiſe you, Sir, I can keep a ſecret 
when Lam defired. Nay, Sir, fo far was I from tel- 
Hog her any thing about Mr Allworthy, that 1 told her 
the very direct contrary : for, though I did not eon- 
244 it at that * yet, as ſecond 2 
CF 
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they ſay, are beſt, ſo, when I came to conſider that 
ſome body muſt have informed her, thinks I to my- 
ſelf, I will put an end to the ſtory ; and ſo I went 
back again into the parlour ſome time afterwards 3 
and ſays I, Upon my word, ſays I, whoever, ſays I, 
told you that this gentleman was Mr Jones, that is, 
ſays I, that this Mr Jones was that Mr Jones, told. 
you a confounded lic: and I beg, ſays I, you will 
never mention any ſuch matter, . T4 [for my mal- 
ter, ſays I, will think I muſt have told you ſo; and 
1 defy any body in the houſe ever to ſay I mentioned 
any ſuch word.“ To be certain, Sir, itzis a wonder- 
ful thing, and 1 have been thinking with myſelf ever , 
fince, how it was ſhe: came to know it: not but I 
ſaw an old woman here Vother day a- begging at the | 
door, who looked as like her we ſaw in Warwick. ³ ä 
ſhire, that cauſed all that miſchief to us. To be ſure | 
it is never good to pals by an old woman without. 
giving her ſomething, eſpecially if ſhe looks at you; 
for all the world ſhall never perſuade me, but that they 
have a great power to do miſchief; and to be ſure L 
ſhall never ſee an old woman again, but I ſhall think 
to myſelf, Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem.” 

The fimplicity of Partridge ſet Jones a- laughing, 
td put a final end to his anger, which had indeed 
ſeldom any Jong duration in his mind; and, initead 
of commenting on his defence, he told hi he intend- 
ed preſently to leave thoſe Jodgings,” and ordered pong | 
. © be 10a rr e to get him TOs. EOS a 


* 
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Wiich we hope will be very atteitively Moraes = young- 
1 People of” both 4 | 


JARTRIDGE had no Sooke left Mr Jets, than 
4 Mr Nightiogale; with whom he had now con- 
watted, a great intimacy, came to him, and, after a- 
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ſhort. ſalutation, ſaid, So, Tom, I hear you bad 
company” very late laſt night. Upon my ſoul you 
are a happy fellow, who have not been in town,above 
a fortnight, and can keep chairs waiting at your door 
till two in the morning“ He then ran on with much 


common-place raillery of the ſame kind; till Jones at 


laſt interrupted him, ſaying, « I ſuppoſe you have 


received all this information from Mrs Miller, who 


hath been up here a little while ago to give me warn- 


ing. The good woman is afraid, it ſeems, of the re- 


putation of her daughters. O ſhe is wonderfully 
nice, ſays Nightingale, © upon that account: if you 
remember, ſhe- would not Jet Nancy go, with us to 
the maſquerade.'—* Nay Yo upon my honour, 1 think 


ſhe's in the right of it,“ ſaid Jones; however, I 


have taken her at her word, and have ſent Partridge 


10 look for another lodging. If you will,“ ſays 
Nightingale, we may, I believe, be again together . 


for, to tell you a ſecret, which I defire you won't 


mention in the family, I intend to quit the houſe to- 
"day.'—* What, hath Mrs Miller given you warning 


too, my friend?“ cries Jones. No,“ anſwered the 
other ; © but the rooms are not convenient enough. 


Beſides, I am grown weary of this part of the town. 


T want to be nearer the places of diverſion ; ſo. I am 


2 to Pail-mall.'— And do you intend. to make. a 


et of your going away? ſaid ſones. I promiſe 
vou, anſwered Nightingale, I don't intend to bilk 


my lodgings ; but I have a private reafon for not 


taking a formal leave. Not ſo private,” anſwered 
Jones; I promiſe you J have ſeen it, ever ſince the 
ſecond day of my coming to the houſe.— Here will 
be ſome wet eyes on your departure. — Foor Nancy! 
T pity her, faith !— Indeed, Jack, you have played 


the fool with that Bir .—You have given her-a * 


ing, which Tam afraid nothing will ever cure her o 
Nightingale anſwered, What the devil would 


» Tou have me do 2. Would you have me marry her, to 


Cure. 
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cure her?. No,” anſwered Jones, I would not 


have had you make love to her, as you have often 


done in my prefence. I have been aſtoniſhed at the 
blindneſs of her mother, in never ſeeing it. Pugh, 


ſee it !* cries Nightingale, what the devil ſhould ſhe 
fee Pm. Why ſee”, ſaid Jones, © that you have made 
her wry, iron diſtractedly in love with you. The 
poor girF cannot conceal it a moment; her eyes are 
never off from you, and ſhe always colours every time 
you come into the room. Indeed, I pity her heartily ; 
for ſhe ſeems to be one of the: beſt-natured and honeſt - 
eſt of human creatures.'—* And fo,” anfwered Night- 
iugale, according to your doctrine; one muſt not 
amuſe one's ſelf by any common gallantries with wo- 
men, for fear they ſtiould fall in love with us. In- 
deed, Jack,“ ſaid Jones, you wilfully miſunderſtand 


me; I do not fancy women are ſo apt to fall in love: 


but you have gone far beyond common gallantries“ 


— What, do you ſuppoſe,” ſays Nightingale, that 
wie have been a- bed together? No, upon my ho- 
nour,” anſwered Jones very ſeriouſly, I do not ſup- 
poſe ſo ill of you; nay, I will go farther, I do not 
imag ide you have laid a regular premeditated ſcheme 
ſor the deſtruQicn of the quiet of a poor little crea- 
ture, or have even foreſten the conſequence : for I 
am ſure thou art a very good-natured fellow; and 
ſuch æ one can never be guilty of a cruelty of that 
kind: but, at the ſame time, you have pleaſed your 
own vanity, without conſidering that this poor” girl 
was made a ſacrifice to it ; and while you have had no 
deſign but of amuſing an idle hour, you have actually 
given her reaſon to flatter herſelf, that you had the 
moſt ſerious defigns in her favour. Prithee, Jack, 
anfwer methoneſtly ; To what have tended all thoſe 
elegant and Juicious defcriptions of happineſs arii- 
ing from violent and mutual fondneſs? all thoſe warm 
profeſſions of tenderneſs, and generous, difinterett- 
ed love? Did you imagine ſhe would not apply 
them? Or, ſpeak ingenuouſly,, did you not intend. 
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ſhe ſhould ? Upon my ſoul, Tom, cries Night- 
ingale, I did. not think this was in thee. Thon 
wilt be an admirable parſon.—So I ſuppoſe you would 
not go to bed to Nancy, now, if ſhe would let you ? 
— No,“ cries Tom, may I be d—n'd if I would.“ 
Tom, Tom, anſwered Nightingale, « laſt night; : 
waer laſt night, 


| en every eye was ahb, and the 3 men, 
he « Tod f lent flars, ſhone conſcious of; the theft." 


© Look'ee, Mr Nightingale,” ſaid Jones, I am no 

- canting hypocrite, nor do 1 pretend to the gift of 
chaſtity more than my neighbours. TI have been guil- 
ty with women, I own-it ; but am not conſcious that 
I have ever injured any. Nor would I, to procure 
er to myſelf, be 3 the cauſe of 8 
to any human being. 0 

Well, well,” ſaid” Nightingale, «I believe you, 
4; I am convinced you acquit me of any ſuch thing.“ 
I do, from my heart,” anſwered Jones, of hay- 
ing debauched the girl, but not of having gained her 
affections,” F 

If I have,“ ſaid WWginzegele, I am "forry for it; 
5 time and abſence will ſoon wear off ſuch fmpreſ- 
ions. It is a receipt I muſt take myſelf; for, to 
confeſs the truth to you,——T-never liked any girl 
half fo much in my whole life: but I muſt let you in- 
to the whole ſceret, Tom. My father hath provided 
2 match for me with a woman [ never ſaw ; and ſhe 
is now coming te town, in order re me to make my 
ere to her. 

At theſe words Jones burſt into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter; when Nightingale cried, —* Nay, prithee 
don't turn me into ridicule. The devil take me if I 
am not half mad about this matter. My poor Nan- 
cy! Oh Jones, Jones, I wiſh I had a fortane i in my 
own poſſeſſion.” 

I heartily wiſh you had,” cries Jones: for if this 


be the . I ſincerely pity you e but ſurely you 
| n 
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don't IRE" to 80 away, without, taking. Your leave 
of her? 

"8A ads not,“ anſwered Nigbtingale, s undergo 
the pain of taking leave for ten thouſand pound; be- 
ſides, I am convinced, inſtead of anſwering any good 
purpoſe, it would only ſerve to inflame my poor Nan- 
cy the more. I beg, therefore, you would not men- 
tion a word of it to-day ; and in the evening, or to- 
morrow morning, I intend to depart.? 

Jones promiſed he would not; and ſaid, upon re- 
flection, he thought, as he had determined and was 
obliged to leave her, he took the moſt prudent me- 
thod. He then told Nightingale, he ſhould be very 

glad to lodge in the ſame houſe with him; and it was 
accordingly agreed between them, that Nightingale 
ſhould procure him either the ground floor, or the 
two pair of ſtairs; for the young gentleman himſelf 
was to oceupy that which was between them. * 

This Nightingale, of whom we ſhall be preſently * 
obliged to ſay a little more, was, in the ordinarx 
tranſaQions of life, a man of ſtrict honour; and, 
what is more rare among young gentlemen of the 

town, one of {tri honeſty too: yet, in the affairs af 
love, he was ſomewhat looſe i in his morals. Not that 
he: was, even here, as void of principle as gentlemen 
ſometimes are, and oftener affect to be; but it is cer- 
tain he had been guilty. of ſome indefenſible treachery 
to women, and had, in a certain myſtery, called mak- 

ing love, practiſed many deceits, which, if he had 
uſed in trade, he would have been counted the Sent 
eſt villain upon earth. 1 

- But as the world, I know not well for whos rea- 
ſon, agree to ſee this treachery in a better light, he 
was fo far from being aſhamed of his iniquities of 
this kind, that he gloried i in them, and would often 
boaſt of his ſkill in gaining. of women, and his tri- 
umphs over tbeir hearts, for which he had before 


this time received ſome rebukes n Jones, who al- 
| | ways 
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ways expreſſed great bitterneſs againſt” any miſbeha⸗- 
viour to the fair part of the ſpecies, who, if conſi- 
dered, he ſaid, as they ought to be, in the light of 
the deareſt friends, were to be cultivated, honoured, 
und careſſed with the utmoſt love and tenderneſs; 
but, if regarded as enemies, were a conqueſt, of which 
a man ought rather to * "aſhamed, than to nee, 


| telf upon it. 


* 


N . CHAP. v. RE 


1 


51 fort a account of the h ory 70 Mrs Milkr.. 4 


ONES this day eat a pretty good dinner for a fick 
man, that 1 is to ſay, the larger half of a ſhould- 
er of mutton. In the afternoon he received an invi- 
tation from Mrs Miller to drink tea: for that good 


voman having learned, either by means of Partridge, 
or by ſome other means, natural or ſupernatural, that 


he had a connection with Mr Allworthy, could not 
endure the thoughts of prone with bie 1 in an angry 
r 

Jones accepted the invitation ; and no ſooner was 
the tea · kettle removed, and the: girls ſent out of the 
room, than the widow, without much preface, began 
as follows : Well, there are very ſurprifing 1 
happen in this world; but certainly it is a wonderful 
buſineſs that 1 ſhould hare a relation of Mr Allwor- 
thy in my houſe, and never know. any thing of the 
matter. Alas! Sir, you little imagine what a friend 
that beſt of. gentlemen hath been to me and mine. 
Yes, Sir, I am not aſhamed to own it; it is owin 
to his goodneſs, that I did not long ſince 'periſh. for 
want, and leave my poor little wretches, two defli- 
tute, helpleſs, friendleſs orphans, to the care, or ra - 
ther to the cruelty of the world. 3 

Fou muſt know, Sir, though I 2 now. W 


te 1195 _ . by letting lodgings, I nas a 
re 


7 8 
* 5 


bred a gentlewoman. My father was an officer of the 
army, and. died in a conſiderable rank : but he lived 


up to. his-pay 3 and as. thas expired with! biet, bis f- 
mily at his death became beggars. We were three 


fiters. One of vs had the good luck to dic ſoon alter 


of the ſmall-pox: a lady was fo Kind as to take the 


ſecond out of charity, as ſhe. faid; to wait upon her. 


The mother of this lady had been a. ſervant to my . 


tandmother; and having inherited a vaſt fortune 


from her father, which. he had got by pawn-broking, 
was married to a gentleman of great eſtate and faſhion. 


She uſed my ſiſter ſo barbarouſly, often upbraiding 
her with her birth and poverty, calling her, in deriſſpn, 
a gentlewoman, that I believe ſhe at length broke the 


heart of the poor girl. In ſhort, ſhe likewiſe died 


within a twelvemonth after my father. Fortune 


thought proper to provide better for me; and, within 
a month from his deceaſe, I was married to a clergy 


man, who had been my lover à long time before, 4 


who bad been very ill-uſed by my father on that' ze. 
count: for though my poor father could not give any 


of us a ſhilling, yet he bred us up as delicately, con- 
ſidered us, and would have us conſider ourfelves, as 


highly, as if we had been the richeſt heireſſes. But 


my dear hufband forgot all this uſage ; and the mo- 


ment we were become fatherlefs, he immediately” re- 


newed his addreſſes to me ſo warmly, that I, wh k1- 


ways liked, and now more than ever eſteemed him, 
ſoon complied. Five | years did I live in a:ſtate of 


perfect happineſs with that beſt of men; till at laſt.— Oh! 
cruel, cruel Fortune, that ever ſeparated us, that de- 
prived me of the kindeſt of huſbands, and my pobr 
girls of the tendereſt parent O my poor girls 
ye never knew the bleſſing which ye loſt. I am 
aſhamed, Mr Jones, of this womaniſh weakneſs; but 
I ſhall never mention him without tears. I ought 
rather, Madam,“ ſaid Jones, © to be aſhamed that I do 
fot accompany you. Well, Sir,“ continued ſhe, I 
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was now left a ” EE time in a much worſe condition 
than before. Beſides the terrible affliction I was to 


encounter, I had now two children to provide for; 
And was, if poſſible, more penny leſs than ever, when 


that great, that good, that glorions man, Mr All- 


worthy, ho had ſome little acquaintance with my 


huſband, accidentally heard of my diſtreſs, and imme- 
dately writ this letter to me.. Here, Sir—here it 18; 


I put it into my pocket to ſhew it you. This is the 


letter, Sir; I muſt — 0 will wan it to you. 

A Maparn, 3 . | 
25 | HearTILY 8 with you on your bis grier- 
„ ; 0us loſs, which your own good ſenſe, and the ex- 
+ cellent leſſons you mult have learnt from, the wor- 
6 thief of men, will better enable you to bear, than 


«-any advice which I am capable of giving, Nor have 


L any doubt that you, whom I have heard to be the 
t tendereſt of mothers, will ſuffer any immoderate in- 


| 6 dulgeyce of grief to prevent you from diſcharging 


ur duty to thoſe poor infants, who now alone 
c Hand in need of your tenderneſs. 
However, as you may be ſuppoſed at 3 to 
p * incapable of much worldly confideration, you 
will pardon my having ordered a perſon to wait on 
© you. and to pay you twenty guineas, which I beg 
«you will accept, till I have the pleaſure of ſceing 
4 2 ab and believe me to be, Madam,” Sg. 


This letter, Sir, I received within a fortnight af. 
ter the irreparable loſs I have mentioned; ; and within 
a fortnight afterwards, Mr Allworthy the bleſſed 
Mr Allworthy, came to pay me a viſit, when he placed 
me in the liouſe where you now ſee me, gave mea 
large ſum of money to furniſh it, and fettled an an- 
nuit y of 501. a year upon me, which I have conſtant- 
25 received ever ſince. Judge then, Mr Jones, in what 

irc muſt hold a benefactor, to whom I owe the 


1 ſervation of my life, and of thoſe dear children, for 
— | whoſe 


„ 
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whoſe ſake. alone my life is valuable. Do not, 
therefore, think me impertinent, Mr Jones (ſince 1 
muſt eſteem one for whom I know Mr Allworthy hatb 
ſo much value), if I beg you not to converſe with theſe _ 
wicked women. You are a young gentleman, and de. 
not know half their artful wiles. Do not be angry with 
me, Sir, for what I ſaid upon account of my houſe: 
you muſt be ſenſible it would be the ruin of my poor 
dear girls. Beſides, Sir, you cannot but be acquaint- 
ed, that Mr Allworthy himſelf would never forgive 
my conniving at ſuch matters, and particularly wick 
von, „ ĩ / a 30 1G 3 on RG 
Upon my word, Madam,* ſaid Jones, you need: 1 
make no farther apology ; nor do I in the leaſt take 1 
any thing ill you have ſaid: but give me leave, as in 
no one can have more value than myſelf for Mr All- 
worthy, to deliver you from one miſtake, which per- 
haps would not be altogether for his honour : I do 
aſſure you, I am no relation of his. 
Alas | Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, © I know you are not- 
I know very well who you are; for Mr Allworthy 
hath told me all: but I do aſſure you, had you been 
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twenty times his fon, he could not have expreſſed _ W 
more regard for you than he hath often expreſſed in = 
my preſence. You need not be aſhamed, Sir, of bt | 
what you are; I promiſe, you no good perſon will 1 


eſteem you the leſs on that account. No, Mr Jones, 
the words di/honourable birth are nonſenſe, as my 
dear, dear huſband uſed to ſay, unleſs the word 4di/- 
honourable be applied to the parents; for the children 
can derive no real diſhonour from an aQ, of which they 
are entire inst.. 
Here Jones heayed a deep ſigh, and then ſaid, 
Since | perceive, Madam, you really do know me, 
and Mr Allworthy bath thought proper to mention 
my name to you; and ſince you have been ſo expli- 
cit with me as to your own affairs, I will acquaint... 
you with ſome more circumſtances concerning myſelf.“ 


And theſe, Mrs Miller. 3 expreſſed great deſire 


and 


2 
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and curiblity-to! hear, he began W to her 
his 8 een once Are ns, the name 
of Sophia. 

Thee in a kind of H ei fn een by 
means of which they y give an eaſy credit» to each o- 
ther. "Mrs Miller believed all which Jones told ber 

to be true, and expreſſed much pity and:concern for 
bim. She was beginning to comment on the ſtory, 
bot Jones interrupted her ; for as the hour of aflig- 
nation now drew nigh, he began to ſtipulate for, a 
- ſecond interview with the lady that evening, which he 
Promiſed ſhould be the laſt at on houſe; wearing, at 
the fame time, that ſhe was one of great diſtinction, and 
that nothing but what was entirely innocent was to 
paſs between them: and 1 do SE pe he iutend - 
ed to keep his word. 
Mre Miller was at length Dede on, and Jones 
Hiepantcd to his chamber, where he ſat alone till twelve 
o*clock ; but no Lady Bellaſton appeared. 
As we have ſaid that this lady had a great affec- 
tion for Jones, and as it muſt have appeared that ſhe 
really had ſo, the reader may perhaps wonder at the 
1irſt failure of her appointment, as ſhe apprehended 
him to be confined by fickneſs, a ſeaſon when, friend- 
hip ſeems moſt to require ſuch viſits. This behaviour 
therefore in the Jady, may, by ſome, be condemned 
as unnatüral: but that is not our faulty for our hope 
Htjels ie oy to r truth. > 
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R Jedes Goted not his 4h diviegy all the for- 

| mer part of the night; not owing to any un- 
catmeſs which he conceived at being diſappointed by 
Lady Bellaſton; nor was Soptfia herſelf, though 
moſt of his-waking hours were Jol to * 
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to her account, the preſent cauſe of diſpelling his 


flumbers. Ia fact, poor Jones was one of the beft-- 


natured fellows alive, and had all that weaknefs;which 


is called; compaſſion, and which diſticguiſhes this im- 


perfect character from that noble firmneſs of mind, 
which rolls a man, as it were, within himſelf, and, 
like a poliſhed bowl, enables him to run through the 
world, without being once ſtopped by the calamities 
which happen to others. He could not help, there- 
fore, compaſſionating the ſituation of poor Nagy, 


whoſe, love for Mr Nightingale ſeemed to him ſo 
apparent, that he was aſtoniſhed at the blindneſs of 


ber mother, who had more than once, the preeed- 
ing evening, remarked to him the great change in the 
temper of her daughter, who from being, ſhe ſaid, 


one of the livelieſt, merrieſt girls in the world, was, 


on a ſudden, become all gloom and melancholy. 


Sleep, however, at length got the better of all re- 
ſiſtance: and now, as if he had already been a deity, 


as the ancients imagined, and. an offended one too, 
he ſeemed to enjoy bis dear- bought conqueſt. —To- 
ſpeak ſimply, and without any metephor, Mr: Jones 
Goon till eleven the next morning; and. would per- 


haps have continued in the ſame quiet ſituation much 


longer, had not a violent uproar awalgned him. 

_ Partridge was now ſummoned, w 
what was the matter, anſwered, «* That there was a: 
dreadful hurricane below ſtairs ; that Miſs Nancy was: 
in fits; and that the other ſiſter, and the mother, 


were both crying and lamenting over her.“ Jones e- 
preſſed much concern at this news, which Partridge: 


endeavoured to relieve, by ſaying with a ſmile, © he: 
fancied-the young lady was in no danger of death ;, 


for that Suſan (which was the name of the maid) had! 


given him to underſtand, it was nothing more than 


a common affair. In ſhort,” ſaid he, Miſs. Nancy . 
hath had a mind to be as wiſe as her mother, that's 


all.; the was a little hungry, it ſeems, and ſo fat down 
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to dinner before grace was ſaid ;- and ſo there is a 
child coming for the Foundling-hofpital.'—< Prithee 

| JTeave thy ſtupid jeftiog,? cries Jones: Is the miſery 
of theſe poor wretches a ſabje& of mirth ? Go imme- 
diately to Mrs Miller, and tell her, I beg Teave—Stay, 
vou will make ſome blunder; I will go myſelf; for 
ſhe defired me to breakfaft with her.” He then roſe, 
and d reſſed himſelf as faſt as he conld : and while he 
Was drefling, Partridge, notwithſtanding many fevere 
rebukes, could not avoid throwing forth certain pieces 

of brutality, commonly called jeſts, on this occafion. 


- * 


Jones was no ſooner dreſſed, than he walked down' 
fairs, and, knocking at the door, was preſently ad- 
mitted by the maid into the outward parlour, which 
Was as empty of company as it was of any apparatus 

for eating. Mrs Miller was in the toner room with 

. her daughter, whence the maid preſently brought a 

1M meſſage to Mr Jones, That her miſtreſs hoped he 

= would excuſe the difappointment ; but an accident had 
2 which made it impoſſible for her to have | 
. the pleaſure of his company at breakfaſt that day; and 
begged his pardon for not ſending him up notice 
fooner.? - Jones defired * the would give hetfelf no trou- 
Hhle about any thing fo trifling as his diſappointment ; 
that de wie beweis forry for the occafion ; and that 
i he*could be of any ſervice to her, ſhe might com- 
He had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when Mrs Mil- 


1 ter, who heard them all, ſuddenly threw open the- 
: | door, and coming out to him, in a flood of tears, ſaid, 
3 O Mr Jones, you are certainly one of the beſt young 
| men alive. I give you a thouſand thanks for your 


Eind offer of your ſervice : but alas! Sir, it is out of 
Four power to preſerve my poor girl. O my child, 
my child! ſhe is undone, ſhe is ruined for ever!“ 

1 hope, Madam, ſaid Jones, no villain— O Mr 
ones, faid ſhe, that villain who yeſterday left my 
_ lodgings, hath betrayed my poor girl ; bath * 


Chap. 6 A rOUNDLING. „ Uni 
ed her. 1 know you are a man of honour. ou 
have aigood—a noble heart, Mr Jones. The actions, 
to which I have been myſelf a witneſs, could proceed 


from no other. I will tell you all; nay, indeed, 1 


is impoſſible, after what hath happened, to keep it 
fecret. That Nightingale, that barbarous Maia, 
hath undone my daughter. She is—ſhe is—0h 


Mr Jones, my girl is with ehild by bim; and in that 


condition he hath deferted her. Here nerwz Sir, is 
his cruel letter: read it, Mr Jones, «nd tell me if 
ſuch another monſter lives.” 
Tue letter * ie by 
© Dua Nancy, „„ OC FEI, | 
8 1 found it impoſſible to mention to 90 
what, I am afraid, will be no lefs ſhockin 
to you than it is to me, I have taken this method 
to inform you, that my father inſiſts upon my im- 
5 mediately paying my addreſſes to a young 14440 of 
fortune, whom he hath” provided for my. 
need hot write the deteſted word. Vour own wood 
underſtanding will make you ſenſible, how entirely 
I am obliged to an obedience; by which I ſhall be 
for ever excluded from your dear arms. The fond- 


with the unhappy conſequence of our love, which 
may be eafily kept a ſecret from the world, and for 
which I will take care to provide, as I will for you. 


ſuffered; but, ſummon all yeur fortitude to your 


nothing but the proſpect of certain ruin eould have 
forced to write this letter. When I bid you to 
forget me, I mean only as a lover; but the beſt of 
friends you ſhall ever ſind in 


3 Your faithful, Pepin; unhappy, 1 
J. N.“ 


Whes 


— 


c 
| 


neſs of your mother may encourage you to truſt her 


I wiſh you may feel Jeſs on this account than T have 


a(Gſanoe, and forgive and forget the man, whom 
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When Jones had read this letter, they both ſtood 
ſilent during a minute, looking at each other. At 
laſt he began thus: I cannot expreſs, Madam, how 
much I am ſhocked at what I have read; yet let me 
beg you, in one particular, to take the writer's ad- 
vice. Conſider the reputation of your daughter.” 
© It is gone, it is loſt, Mr Jones,” cried ſhe, + as well. 


as her innocence.” She received the letter in a room 


full of company; and, immediately ſwooning away up- 
on opening it, the contents were known to every one 
preſent. Put the loſs of her reputation, bad as it is, 
is not the worſt : I ſhall loſe my child; ſhe hath at- 
tempted twice to deftroy herſelf eddy” and, though- 
ſhe hath been hitherto prevented, vows ſhe will not 
outlive it; nor could I myſelf outlive any accident 


of that nature.—What then will become of my little 


Betſy, a“helpleſs infant orphan ? And the poor lit- 
tle wretch will, I believe, break her heart at the mi- 


ſeries with hich the. ſees her ſiſter and myſelf dif. 


trated, while ſhe is ignorant of the cauſe. O *tis 


the moſt ſenfible, and beſt · natured little thing The | 


barbarous, cruel——hbath deftroyed. us. all, O my 
r children! Is this the reward of * my N 
Is this the fruit of all my proſpects? Have 1 ſo 
chearfully undergone all the labours and duties of a 
mother? Have I been ſo tender of their infancy, fo. 
careful of their education? Have I been toiling ſo 
many years, deny ing myſelf even the conveniencies 


of life, to provide ſome little ſuſtenance for them, to 


loſe one, or both, in ſuch a manner ? + Indeed, Ma- 
dam,* ſaid jones, with tears in his eyes, I pity you. 
from my foul . O Mr Jones,” anſwered ſhe, 
« even you, though I know the goadneſs of your 
heart, can have no idea of what I feel. The beſt, 
the Eindeſt, and moſt dutiful of children! O my 

poor ey, the darling of my ſoul! the delight x 
my eyes the pride of my heart! too much indeed 
my pride: for to thoſe fooliſh, ambitious bopes, zril- 
ing from her beauty, I owe her ruin. Alas! 1 faw 


witty, - 


_ 
_ 


— 


— 
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with oloafore: the Jiking which this young man had 
for 1 I thought it an honourable affection, and 
flattered my foohſh vanity with the thoughts of ſee - 
ing her married to one ſo much her ſuperior. And a 
thouſand times, in my preſence, nay, often in yours, 
he hath endeavoured to ſooth and encourage theſe 
hopes, by the moſt generous expreſſions of diſinter - 
eſted love, which he hath always directed to my poor 
girl, and which I, as well as ſhe, believed to be real. 
Could I have believed that theſe were only ſnares laid 


to betray the innocence of my child, and for the ruin 


of us all Y—At theſe words little Betſy came running 
into the room, crying. Dear, Mamma, for Heaven's 
ſake come to my fifter; for ſhe is in another fit, and 
my couſin can't hold her.“ Mrs Miller immediately 
obeyed the ſummons; but firſt ordered Betſy to ſtay 
with Mr Jones, and begged him to entertain her a 
few minutes, ſaying, im the moſt pathetic voice, 
Good Heaven ! Jet me Preſerer one of oP children 
at leaſt.“ 

Jones, in en with this mw di all he 
could to comfort the little girl, fhoug h he was, in 
reality, himſelf very highly affected with Mrs Miller's 
ſtory. He told her, © her fifler would be ſoon very 
well again; that, by taking on in that manner, ſhe 
would not only make her filter worſe, but make her 
mother ill too.“ Indeed, Sir,“ ſays ſhe, * I -would 
not do any tbing to hurt them for the world. I 
would rather burſt my heart, than they ſhould ſee me 


cry.,——But my poor fiſter can't ſee me cry. l am 
afraid ſhe will never be able to ſee me cry any more. 


Indeed, I can't part with ber; indeed I can't. And 
then, poor Mamma too, what will become of her ?— 

She ſays ſhe will die too, and leave me; but I am 
reſolved I won't be left behind.“ And are you not 
afraid to die, my little :Betſy ? ſaid Jones. Yes,” 
anſwered ſhe, * I was always afraid to die; becauſe 1 
muſt have left my Mamma, and my fiſter 5 but I am 


not an to o g any where with thoſe I love.“ 
Jones 
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Jones was ſo Desen with this anſwer, that he'ea- 
. kiſſed the child; and ſoon after Mrs Miller re- 


turned, ſaying, She thanked Heaven, Nancy was 
now come to herſelf. And now, Betſy,” ſays ſhe, 


you may Sol in; z for your ſiſter is better, and longs 
to ſee you, She then turned to Jones, and began to 
renew her: apologies for N e him 5 


| his breakfa ſt. 


Ie hope, Madam, | ſaid Jones, 41 mall . a more 


exquiſite repaſt than any you could have provided for 


me. This, J aſſure you, will be the caſe, if I can do 
any ſervice to this little family of love. But what- 
ever-{ucceſs' may attend my endeavours, I am reſolved 


to attempt it. + I am very much deceived in Mr 


Nightingale, if, notwithſtanding what hath happen- 
ed, he hath not much goodneſs of heart at the bot- 


tom, as. well as a very violent affection for your 


daughter. If this be the caſe, I think the picture 


Which 1 ſhall lay before him, will affect him. Endea- 


vour, Madam, to comfort yourſelf and Miſs Nancy, 
as well as you can. I will go inſtantly in queſt! of 
Mr Nightingale ; and, I hope to bring Your good 
news.“ 1 

Mrs Miller fell upon has 3 a ee all the 


| d 8 of Heaven upon Mr Jones; to which ſhe A 
e added the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of gra 


titude. He then departed to find Mr Nightiogale ; : 
and the good woman returned to comfort her daugh- 


ter, Who was ſomewhat cheared at what her mother 
| 5g her ; and both f in n reſounding. the Es of 


Mr Jones< 1 
5 7) 


- 


CHAP. vir. 


The interview betacer Ms Fones and Mr N __ 


\HE good or. cdl we ge "hg on ede very of 
Tt ten, I believe, recoils. on ourſelves. For as 


1 . 


. beneficence 


men ; of a henign * enjoy their own acts of - 


— \ ; : " 25 — 2 g 
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beneficence n with thoſe to whom they are n 
ſo there are ſcarce any natures ſo entirely diabolical, 
as to be capable of doing injuries, without paying 
themſelves ſome pangs for enum which - they Heng 
on their fellow- creatures. tow -£ 
Mr Nightingale, at Jeaſty vas bet ſoch- a perſon. 

On the contrary, Jones found him in his new 
ings fitting melancholy by the fire, and ſilently 25 
menting the unhappy ſituation 1a which he had pla- 
ced poor Nancy. He no ſooner ſaw. his friend ap- 
pear, shan he aroſe haſtily to meet him; and, 2 

much congratulation, ſaid, Nothiog be. be more 
opportune than this kind viſit ;/ for 1 was never more 
in the ſpleen. in my life. 

I uam ſorry,' anſwered Jones, 0 that 1 3 news 
very unlikely to relieve you; nay, what I am con- 
vinced muſt, of all other, ſhock you the moſt. How- 
ever, it is neceſſary you ſhould know it. Without 
farther preface then, I come to you, Mr Nightin- 
gale, from a worthy family, which you have involy- 
ed in miſery and ruin.“ Mr Nightingale changed co- 
Jour at theſe words; but Jones, without regarding it, 
proceeded, in the Ben manner, to paint the tragical 
{tory with which the reader was acquainted in the laſt 
3 
Nightingale never once e the narration, 

though he diſcovered. violent emotions at many parts 
of it. But when it was concluded, after fetching a 
deep figh, he ſaid, What you tell me, my friend, 
affects me in the tendereſt manner. Sure there never 
was ſo curſed an accident as the poor girl's betraying / 
my letter. Her reputation might otherwiſe have 
been ſafe, and the affair might have remained a pro- 
found ſeeret; and then the girl might have gone off 
never the worſe; for many ſuch things happen in this 
town; and if che huſband ſhould ſuſpect a little when 
it is too late, it will be his wiſer conduct to conceal 


his ſuſpicion both from his wife and the world.“ 
| | Dk. Indeed, 
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A Ladeed, my friend, anſwered Jones, + this could 
not have been the caſe with your poor Naney. You 


have ſo entirely gained ber affection, that it is the 
loſs of you, and not of her reputation, which afflicts 
her, and will end in the deſtruction of her and her 


a family.“ % Nay; for that matter, I promiſe you,“ 
cries Nighitiogale, ſhe hath my affections fo abſolute- 


ly, that my wife, whoever ſhe is to be, will have 


very little ſhare in them.“ © And is it poſſible then, 


ſaſd Jones? you can think of deferting her? Why, 
what cat I do * anſwered the other. Aſc. Miſs 


Naney,“ replied Jones warmly. In the condition 


to which you have reduced her, I ſincerely think ſhe 


ought to determine what reparation you ſhall make 


der. Her interc alone, and not yours, ought to be 
Jour fole conſideration. But if you aſk me what you 
half do; what ean you do leſs,” eries Jones, than 
 fufil the expectations of her family, aud her own? 


Nay, I fineercly tell you, they were mine too, ever 


finee I firſt ſaw you together. You will pardon me, 
if T preſume on the friendſhip you have favoured me 


with, moved as I am with' compaſſion for thoſe: poor 
creatures. But your own heart will beſt ſuggeſt to 


yon, whether you have never intended, by your con- 
duct, to perſuade the mother, as well as the —_ | 
ter, into an opinion that you deſigned honourably : 

and if ſo, though there may have been no direct pro- 
miſe of marriage in the eaſe, I will leave to your own 
good r ee how far you are deva to pro- 


Ecca.” - 
© Nay, I uſt not a confeſs 2 25 you have hint» 


ed,“ ſaid Nightingale; © but, I am afraid, even that 


very promiſe you mention I have given.* And can 
you, after owning that,“ ſaid Jones, © helitate a mo- 
ment ? © Confider, my friend,” anſwered the other: 


_©T know you are a man of honoor;” and would adviſe 


no ore to at contrary to its rules: if there were no o- 


Wer objection, can I, after this publication of her 
„ diſgrace, 


— 
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diſgrace; think of 9800 an alliance with honour ?? 
« Undoubtedly,” replied Jones, and the very beſt 
and trueſt honour, which is ee ee requires it of 
you. As you mention a ſcruple of this kind, you- 
will give me leave to examine it. Can you, with ho- 
nour, be guilty of having, under falſe pretences, de- 
ecived a young woman and her family, and of having, 
by theſe means, treacherouſly robbed her of her in- 


nocence? Can you, with honour, be the knowing, 


the wilful occaſion, ung, the artful contriver, of the 
ruin of a human being? Can you, with honour, de- 

firoy the fame, the peace, nay, probably, both the 

life and ſoul too, of this creature ? Can honour bear 

the thought, that this creature is a tender, helpleſs, 

defenceleſs, young woman? a young woman who 

loves, who doats on you; who dies for you; - who 
hath placed the utmoſt confidence in your promiſes; 
and to that confidence hath ſacrificed every thing which 
is dear to her? Can honour ſupport ſuch e 
tions as theſe a moment?“ 

Common ſenſe, indeed,” ſaid Nightingale, war- 
rants all you ſay; but yet, you well know the opinion 
of the world is ſo contrary to it, that if I was to 
marry a whore, though my own, I ſhould be aſham- 
ed of ever ſhowing my face again.“ 

« Fie upon it, Mr Nightingale,“ ſaid Jones; © do 
not call her by ſo ungenerous a name: When you 
promiſed to marry her, ſhe became your wife; and 
the hath finned more againſt prudence than virtue. 
And what is this world which you would be aſham- 
ed in. Wo but the vile, the fooliſh, and the profi: 

gate ? ive me, if I ſay ſuch a ſhame muſt pro- 
5 woc fa ſe modeſty, which always attends\ falſe 
| honour as its-ſhadow. But I am well aſſured there 
is not a man of real ſenſe and goodneſs in the world, 
who would not honour and applaud the action. Bur, | 
admit no other would, would not your own heart, my 


friend, applaud it? And do not the warm, rapturous J. 


Vor. A Aa ſenſations 
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ſenſat ions x hich we feel from the conſciouſneſs of an ho- 
nelt, noble, generous, benevolent action, convey more 
delight to the mind, than the undeſerved praiſe of mil- 
lions? Set the alternative fairly before your eyes. On 
the one ſide, ſee this poor, unhappy, tender, believing 
gi, in the arms of her wretched mother, breathing 
her laſt. Hear her breaking her heart in agonies, figh- 
ing out your name, and lamenting, rather than accuſing, 


the oruelty which weighs her down to deſtruction. Paint 


to your imagination the circumſtances of her fond, de- 


ſpairing parent, driven to madneſs, or perhaps to death, 


| by the loſs of her lovely daughter. View the poor, 
helpleſs, orphan infant: and, when your mind hath 


- dwelt a moment only on ſuch ideas, conſider yourſelf 


as the cauſe of all the ruin of this poor, little, wor- 
thy, defenceleſs family. On the other fide, conſider 
 vourleif as relieving them from their temporary ſuf- 


ferings. Think with what joy, with what tranſports, | 


that lovely creature wiil fly to your arms. See the 
blood returning to her pale cheeks, the fire to her 


Janguid eyes, and raptures to her tortured breaft. 


Conſider the exultations of her mother, the happineſs 
of all. Think of this little family, made, by: one 
act of yours, completely happy. Think of this al- 
ternative, and fure I am miſtaken in my friend, if 
it requires any long deliberation, whether he will 
fink theſe wretches down for ever, or, by one gene- 
rous, noble refolution, raife them all from the brink 
of miſery and deſpair, to the higheſt pitch of human 
happineſs. Add to this but one conſideration more, 
that it is your duty ſo to do That the miſery from 


which you will relieve theſe poor people, is the miſery 


which you yourſelf have wilfully brought upon them.“ 
Oh, my dear friend l' cries Nightingale, I want- 
ed not your eloquence to rouſe me. TI pity poor 
Nancy from my ſoul, and would willingly. give any 


thing in my power that no familiarities had ever paſ- 
. ſed between us. Nay, believe me, I had many ſtrug- 


gles 


\ * 


9 


9 


gles with my paſſion, before I could prevail with myſelf 
to write that cruel letter, which hath cauſed all the mi- 


ſery in that unhappy family. If I had no inclina- 


tions to conſult but my own, I would marry her to- 
morrow morning; I would, by Heaven: but you 


will eafily imagine how impoſſible it would be to pre- 
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vail on my father to conſent to ſuch a match: beſides, 


he hath provided another for me; and to-morrow, by. 

his expreſs command, I am to wait on the lady.” 
I have net the honour to know your father,” faid 

Jones; but, ſuppoſe he could be perſuaded, would 


you cgnſent to the only means of preſerving theſe 
poor people? As eagerly as I would purſue my 
happineſs,” anſwered Nightingale; for I never ſhall 
find it in any other woman.—O, my dear friend; could 
you. imagine what I have felt within theſe twelre 
hours for my poor girl, I am convinced, ſhe would 
not ingroſs all your pity. Paſſion leads me only to 
her; and if J had any fooliſh ſcruples of honour, you 


have fully ſatisfied them: could my father be induced 
to comply with my deſires, nothing would be wanting 
to complete my own happineſs, or that of my Nancy.” 


Then 1 am reſolved to undertake it,“ ſaid Jones. 


© You muſt not be angry with me, in whatever light 
it may be neceſſary to ſet this affair, which, you may 
depend on it, could not otherwiſe be long hid from 
him ; for things of this nature make a quick progreſs 


when once they get abroad, as this unhappily hath - 


already. Beſides, ſhould any fatal accident follow, 
as, upon my foul, I am afraid will, unleſs immediate- 


ly prevented, the public would ring of your name, in 


a manner which, if your father hath common humanity, 
muſt offend him. If you will therefore tell me where 


ment in the bufinels, which, while I purſue, you can- 


not do a more generous action than by paying a 
. viſit to the poor girl. You will find IT have not e- 
aggerated in the account I have given of the wretch- 
ednels of the family.” e | 
| Aa 2 Nightingale 


1 may find the old 133 I will not loſe a mo- 
95 
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Nightingale immediately conſented to the propo- 
fal; and now having acquainted Jones with his fa- 


iber 8 lodging, and the coffee-houſe where he would 


moſt Nn find him, he heſitated a moment, and 
then faid, My dear Tom, you are going to under- 
take an impoſſibilit p. If you knew my father, you 


would never think of obtaining his conſent.— Stay, 


there is one way. —Suppoſe you told him I was al- 
ready married, it might be eaſier to reconcile him 
to the fact after it was done; and, upon my honour, 
I am ſo aſſected with what you have faid, and 1 love 
my Nancy ſo paſſionately, | almoſt wiſh-it was one, 
whatever might be the conſequence.. 

Jones greatly approved the hint, and promiſed to 
purſue it. They then ſeparated, Nightingale to viſit 
his a and Jones in * of the old u, 1 


© H AP. VIII. 
What baſed between Fones | aol old Mr Nightingale ; | 


with the arrival of a perſon not yet mentioned-i in this 
hiftery. | 
renne the ſentiment of the Roman 
ſatiriſt, which denies the divinity of Fortune, 

and the opinion of Seneca, to the ſame purpoſe; 
Cicero, Who was, I believe, a wiſer man than either 
of them, expreſs]y holds the contrary : and certain it 
16, there are ſome incidents in life ſo very ſtrange and 
| pnacroentadle; that it ſeems to require more than 
human ſkill and foreſight in producing them. 

Of this kind was what now happened to Jones, 
who found Mr Nightingale, the elder, in ſo critical 
a minute, that Fortune, if ſhe was really worthy all 
the worſhip ſhe received at Rome, could not have con- 
trived ſuch another. In ſhort, the old gentleman, and 
the father of the youn lady whom he intended for 
his ſon, had been hard at it for many hours; and the 


mer was juſt now gone, and had left the former de- 
lighted 


Pg 
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lighted with the thoughts that he had nn in a 
long contention which had been between the tuo 
fathers of the future bride and bridegroom; in which 
both endeavoured to over- reach the other, and, as it 

not rarely happens in ſuch caſes, both had retreated 
fully ſatisfied of having obtained the victory. 

This gentleman whom Mr Jones now viſited, was 
what they call a man of the world; that is to ſay, 
a man who directs his conduct in this world, as one 
- who, being fully perſuaded there is no other, is reſolv- 


ed to make the moſt of this. In his early years he 


had been bred to trade; but having acquired a very 
good fortune, he had lately declined his buſineſs, or, 
to ſpeak more properly, had changed it from dealing 
in goods, to dealing only in money, of which he had 
always a plentify] ond at command, and of which he 
| Knew very well how to make a very plentiful advantage, 
fometimes of the neceſſities of private men, and ſome- 
times of thoſe of the public. He had indeed con- 

verſed. ſo entirely with money, that it may be almoſt _ 
_ doubted,” whether he imagined there was any other 

thing really exiſting in the world ; this, at leaſt, may 
be certainly averred, that he firmly believed nothing: 
elſe to have any real value. 

'The reader will, I fancy, allow, that Fortune 
could not have culled out a more improper perſon for 
Mr Jones to attack with any probability of ſucceſs ; 
nor could the whimſical lady have directed this attack. | 
at a more unſeaſonable time. 

As money then was always pppermolt. i in this gen- 
tleman's thoughts, ſo, the moment he ſaw a ſtranger 
within his doors, it immediately occurred to his ima- 
Arp rs that ſuch a ſtranger was either come to- 

ring him money, or to fetch it from him; and, ac- 
cording as one or other cf theſe thoughts prevsiled, 
he conceived a favourable or unfavourable idea of the: 
722 who approached him. 


Ualuckily for Jones, the latter of theſe. was the 
As: aſcendant 


eame to wait upon you. I can't expreſs t 
tion you have given me by what you ſay; for I do 
aſſure you, your ſon is a perſon for whom I have the 
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efcondant at preſent ; for ana youn gentleman had 
viſited him the day before with a bi J rom his ſon for 
a play -debt, he apprehended, gt the firſt ſight of 

Jones, that he was come on fuch another errand. 
Janes therefore had no ſooner told him, that he was 


ntleman, 
into an 


come on his ſon's account, than the old 
being confirmed in his ſuſpicion, burſt forth 


exclamation, that he would loſe his labour. Is it 


then poſſible, Sir, anſwered Jones, that you can 
gueſs * If I do gueſs it,” replied the o- 
ther, © I repeat again to you, you will loſe your 


labour. What, I ſuppoſe you are one of thoſe ſparks 


who lead my ſon into all thoſe ſcenes of riot and de- 
bauchery, which will be his deſtruction; but I ſhall 
pay no more of his bills, 1 promiſe you. I expect 
he will quit all ſuch company for the future. If I 
had imagined otherwiſe, I ſhould not have provided 
a wife fer him; for I would be inſtrumental in the 
ruin of no body. > « How, Sir ? ſaid Jones, and was 


this lady of your providing?“ Pray, Sir,“ an{wer- 


ed the old gentleman, how comes it to be any con- 
eern of yours? Nay, dear Sir,“ replied Jones, 
be not offended that I intereſt myſelf in what regards 


your ſon's happineſs, for whom I have ſo great an 


honour and value. It was upon that „ 1 
e ſatisfac- 


heſt honour. Nay, Sir, it is not eaſy to expreſs 
the eſteem I have for you, who could be ſo generous, 
ſo good, ſo kind, ſo indulgent, to provide ſuch a 
match for your ſon; a woman, who, I dare ſwear, 


will make him one of the happicſt men upon earth.” 


There is ſearce any thing which ſo happily intro- 


duces men to our good liking, as having conceived 
ſiome alarm at their firſt appearance; when once thoſe 


apprehenſions begin to vaniſh, we ſoon. forget the 


fears Ws they occaſioned, and look on ourſelves as 
2 indebted 


1 
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0 indebted for our preſent eaſe to thoſe very perſons a 


who at firſt raiſed our fears. | 


Thus it happened to Nightingale, who no ſooner ; 
found that Jones had no demand on him,/as he ſuſ- 


peed, than he began to be pleaſed, with his preſence. 
Pray, good Sir,” ſaid he, be pleafed to fit down. 


I do not remember to have ever had the pleaſure cf 


ſeeing you before; but if you are a friend of my ſon, 


and have any thing to ſay concerning this young la- 


dy, I fhall be glad to hear, you. As to her making 
him happy, it will be his own fault if ſhe doth not. 
I have diſcharged my duty, in taking care of the 
main article.” She will bring him a fortune capable 


of making any reaſonable; prudent, ſober man, hap- - 


py-' * Undoubtedly,” cries Jones, © for ſhe is in her- 
| ſelf a fortune; ſo beautiful, ſo genteel, fo ſweet-tem- 
pered, and ſo well educated; ſhe is indeed a moſt ac- 
compliſhed young lady ; fings admirably well, and hath 


a moſt delicate hand at the harpſichord. I did. nat 
know any of theſe matters, anſwered the old gen- 


tleman, * for I never ſaw the lady; but I do not like 
her the worſe for what you tell me; and I am the 


better pleaſed with her father for not laying any 


ſtreſs on theſe qualifications in our bargain. I ſhall 
always think it a proof of his underſtanding. A 


filly fellow would have brought in theſe articles as an 
addition to her fortune; but, to give him his due, 


he never mentioned any ſuch matter; though to be 
ſure they are no diſparagements to a woman.“ 1 
do aſſure you, Sir,“ cries Janes, * ſhe hath them all 
in the moſt eminent degree: for my part, I own I 
Vas afraid you might have been a little backward, a 
little leſs inclined to the match: for your fon told 


me, you had never ſcen the lady; therefore I came, 


Sir, in that caſe, to intreat you, to conjure you, as 


you value the happineſs of your ſon, not to be averſe / 


'to his match with' a woman who hath not only all 


the good qualities I have mentioned, but many more.? 


— — ̃ 


* 


© If that was your Daß well ed ſaid the old gen- 
tleman, we are both obliged to you; and you 2 


be perfectly eaſy; for I give you my word, I was 


very well ſatisfied with her fortune.“ Sir,“ anſwer- 
ed Jones, I honour you every moment more and 
more. To be fo eaſily ſatisfied, ſo very moderate on 
that account, is a proof of the ſoundneſs of your un- 
derſtanding, as well as the nobleneſs of your mind.“ 


Not fo very moderate, young gentleman, not ſo 


very moderate,” anſwered the ther.— Still more 


and more noble,” replied Jones ; ; © and, give me leave 


to add, ſenſible : for ſure it is little leſs than madneſs 
to canfider money as the ſole foundation f bappineſs. 
Such a woman as this, with her little, her nothing 
of a fortune © I find, cries the old -gentleman, 
- © you have a Kerry juſt opinion of money, my friend, 
or elſe you are better acquainted with the perſon of 
the lady, than with her circumſtances. Why, pray, 
what fortune do you imagine this lady to have?“ 
What fortune? cries Jones, why, too contempti- 
ble a one to be named for your ſon.* Well, well, 
well,” ſaid the other; perhaps he might have 
done better. That I deny,” ſaid, Jones; for 
ſhe is one of the beſt of women.“ Ay, ay, but 
in point of fortune, I mean, —anſwered the other. — 
© And yet, as to that now, how much do 'you ima- 
gine your friend is to have? How much?“ cries 
Jones, how much? why, at the utmoſt, perhaps 


_ 2001.'—* Do you, mean to banter me, young gentle- 


man? ſaid the father, a little angry.—* No, upon 
my ſoul,” anſwered Jones, I am in earneſt ; nay, 
J believe I have gone to the utmoſt farthing. If I 
do the lady an injury, I afk her pardon.” + Indeed 
Jou do,* cries the father. I am certain ſhe hath 
bey times that ſum, and he ſhal f produce fifty to 
that, before I conſent that ſhe ſhall marry my ſon.” 
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< Nay,” ſaid Jones, it is too late to talk of conſent 


no. If ſhe had not fifty 2 ycur ſan is 


married.” «2 


* 
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married. My ſon married l' anſwered the old gen- 
tleman with ſurpriſe. * Nay,” ſaid Jones, I thought 
you was acquainted with it. My ſon married to 
Miſs. Harris !“ anſwered he again.— To Mifs Har- 
ris !* ſaid Jones; * no, Sir, to Miſs Nancy Miller, 
the daughter of Mrs Miller, at whoſe houſe he lodg- 
ed; a young lady, who, though her mother is redu- 
ced to let lodgings . Are you bantering, or are 
you in earneſt ? cries the father with a moſt ſolemn. 
voice. Indeed, Sir,” anſwered Jones, © I.ſcorn the 
character of a banterer. I came to you in the, moſt 
ſerious earneft, imagining, as I find true, that your 
ſon had never dared to acquaint you with a match ſo - 
much inferior to him in point of fortune, though the 
reputation of the, lady will ſuffer it no longer to re - 
main a ſecret.? 232 ey | | 
While the father ſtood like one ſtruck ſuddenly 
dumb at this news, a gentleman came into the room, 
and ſaluted him by the name of brother. 
But though theſe two were in conſanguinity ſo 
nearly related, they were in their diſpoſitions almoſt. 
the oppoſites to each other. The brother who now ar- 
rived, had likewiſe been bred. to trade, in which he 
no-ſooner ſaw himſelf worth 6000 l. than he purchaſed. 
a ſmall eſtate with the greateſt part of it, and retired 
into the country, where he married the daughter of 
an unbeneſiced clergyman z a young lady, who, though 
| ſhe had neither beauty nor fortune, had recommended 
| herſelf to his choice entirely by her good humour, of 
which ſhe poſſeſſed a very large ſhare. e 
With this woman, he had, during twenty-five years, 
lived a life more reſembling the mode] which certain 
poets aſcribe to the polden age, than any of thoſe pat- 
terns which are furniſhed by the preſent times. By 
her he had four children ; but none of them arrived - 
at maturity except only one daugbter, whom, in vul- 
gar language, he and his wife had ſpoiled hat is, 
had educated with the utmoſt tenderneſs and fond- 
neſs ;. which ſhe returned to ſuch a degree, that ſhe 
WR "> = mn 
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had actually refuſed a very extraordinary match with 
a gentleman a little turned of forty, becauſe ſhe could. 
not bring herſelf to part with her parents. 


The young lady whom Mr Nightingale had intend- _ 


ed for Eis ſon, was a near neighbour 1 his brother, 
and an acquaintance of his niece; and in reality it was 
upon the account of this projected match that he was 
now come to town; not indeed to forward, but to dif. 
| ſuade his brother from a purpoſe which he conceived 

would inevitably ruin his nephew; for he foreſaw no 
other event from an union with Miſs Harris, notwith- 

ſanding tle largeneſs of her fortune, as neither 

her — * nor mind ſeemed to him to promiſe any 
kind of matrimonial felicity; for ſhe was very tall, 
very thin, very ugly, very A ent ver r. and 
very ill- natured. 

His brother, thevefoce, no - Hanes meutobed the 
marriage of his nephew with Miſs Miller, than he ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaRtion ; and when the father 
had very bitterly reviled his ſon, and pronounced ſen- 
| tence of beggary upon him, the uncle began iu the 
following manner: 

II you was alittle codler, brother, I would aſk 
you whether you love your ſon for his ſake, or for 
your own? You would anſwer, I ſuppoſe, and ſo I 
ſuppoſe you think, for his ſake; and doubtleſs it is 
his happineſs which you intended i in the marriage you 
propoſed for him. | 

© Now, brother, to be 2 of happineſs to 
others, hath always appeared to me very abſurd, and, 
to infiſt on doing this, very tyrannical. It is a vulgar. 
error, I know: wp it 1s nevertheleſs an error. And if 
this be abſurd in other things, it is moſtly ſo in the 
affair of marriage, the happineſs of which depends 
entirely on the affection which ſubſiſts between the 


the therefore always. thought it \reafounble 
in parents to deſire to chooſe for their children on this 


occaſion z fince, to * * is an impoſſible at- 
8 tempt ;. 


tempt; nay, ſo much doth love abhor force, that 1 
know not whether, through an unfortunate, but incur- 
able perverſeneſs in our natures, it may not be even 
impatient of perſuaſion. EP YELL 
II It is however true, that though a parent will not, 
J think, wiſely, preſcribe, ke ought to be conſulted on 
this occaſion ; and, in ſtriftneſs, perhaps ſhould at leaſt 
have a negative voice., My nephew, therefore, I own, 
in marrying, without aſking your advice, hath been 
guilty of a fault. But, honeſtly ſpeaking, brother, 
have you not a little promoted this fault? Have not 
your frequent declarations on this ſubject given him a 
moral certainty of your refuſal, where there was any 
deficiency in point of fortune? nay, doth not your 
preſent anger ariſe ſolely from that deficiency-? and if 
he hath failed in his duty here, did you-not as much 
exceed that authority, when you abſolutely bargained 
with him for a woman, without his knowledge, whom 
you yourſelf never ſaw, and whom, if you had ſeen 
- and known as well as I, it muſt have been madneſs in 
you to have ever thought of - bringing her into your 
family. g | 8 
Still I own my nephew in a fault; but ſurely it 
is not an unpardonable fault. He hath acted, indeed, 
without your conſent, in a matter in which he ought 
to have aſked it; but it is in a matter in which his 
intereſt is principally concerned. You yourſelf muſt 
and will acknowledge, that you conſulted his intereſt 
only; aud if he e lee differed from you, and 
bath been miſtaken in his notion of happineſs, will 
you, brother, if you love your ſon, carry him ſtill 
wider from the point? will you increaſe the ill conſe- 
quences of his ſimple choice? will you endeavour to 
make an event certain miſery to him, which may only 
accidentally prove ſo? in a word, brother, becauſe he 
hath put it out of your power to make his circum-_ 
ftances as affluent as you would, will you diſtreſs them 


as much as you can?“ 
By 
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By the force of the true catholic faith, & Anthony 


won upon the fiſhes. Orpheus and Amphion went a 


little farther, and, by the charms of muſic, inchanted 


things merely inanimate. Wonderful both ! But nei- 
ther hiftory nor fable have ever yet ventured to re- 
cord an inſtance of any one, who, by force of argu- 


mament and reaſon, hath triumphed over habitual avarice. 


- Mr Nightingale, the father, inſtead of attempting 
to anſwer his brother, contented himſelf with only 


 » obſerving, that they had always differed in their ſen- 


timents coneerning the education of their children. 
© I wiſh,* ſaid he, brother, you would have con- 
fined your care to your own daughter, and never have 
troubled yourſelf with my ſon, who hath, I believe, 
as little profited by your precepts as by your exam- 
ple:“ For young Nightingale was his uncle's godſon, 
and had lived more with him than with his father ; 
ſo that the uncle had often declared be loved his ne- 
phew almoſt equally with his own child. FS 


Jones fell into raptures with this good gentleman ; 


and when, after much perſuaſion, they found the fa- 
ther grew ſtill more and more irritated, inſtead of 


appeaſed, Jones conducted the uncle to his nephew at 


. the houſe of Mrs Miller. 


CHAP. IX. 
Containing firange matters. 


A T his return to his lodgings, Jones found the ſitua- 
| tion of affairs greatly altered from what they 
had been in at his departure. The mother, the two 
daughters, and young Mr Nightingale, were now fat 
down to ſupper together, when the uncle was, at his 
own defire, introduced without any ceremony into 
the company, to all of whom he was well known; for 
he had ſeveral times viſited his nephew at that houſe. 


The old gentleman immediately walked up to Miſs | 


Nancy, 


a * — 8 = "0" — 
- 
. 
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Nancy, ſchuted and wiſhed her joy, as he did after- 
wards the mother, and the other ſiſter; and laſtly, 
he paid the proper compliments to his nephew, with 
the-ſame good humour and courteſy as if his nephew 
had married his equal or ſuperior in fortune, with all 
the previous requiſites firſt performed. 
Miſs Nancy and her ſuppoſed huſband both turned 
pale, and looked rather fooliſh than otherwiſe upon 
the occaſion: but Mrs Miller took the firſt opportu- 


nity of withdrawing; and having ſent for Jones into 


the dining-room, ſhe threw herſelf at his feet, and, in 
a moſt paſſionate flood of tears, called him her good 
angel, and the preſerver of her poor little family, 
with many other reſpectful and endearing appella- 
tions, and made him every acknowledgment which 
the higheſt benefit can extract from the moſt grateful 
heart. FA TE IRE: Fx TS TATA ; 1 „ 3 
After the firſt guſt of her paſſion was a little over, 
which, ſhe declared, if ſhe had not vented, would 
have burſt her, ſhe proceeded to inform Mr Jones, 


that all matters were ſettled between Mr Nightingale 


and her daughter, and that they were to be married 
the next morning; at which; Mr Jones having ex- 
prefſed much pleaſure, the poor woman fell again in- 
to a fit of joy and thankſgiving, which he at length 
with difficulty filenced, and prevailed on her to return 
with him back to the company, whom they found in 
the ſame good humour in which they had left them. 
This little ſociety now paſſed two or three very a- 
greeable hours together, in which the uncle, who was 
a very great lover of his bottle, had ſo well plied his 
nephew, that this latter, though not drunk, began 
to be ſomewhat fluſtered; and now Mr Nightingale, 
taking the old gentleman with him up ftairs into the 
apartment he had lately occupied, unboſomed himſelf 
as follows: Re £3 Ee 
As you have been always the beſt and kindeſt of 
uncles to me, and as you have ſhewn ſuch unparalleled 
Vor. III. 1 goodneſs 
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e in Salina; this match, which, to be ſure, 
may be. thought a little improvident; I ſhould never 
forgive myſelf” if I attempted to deceive you in any 
thing.“ He then confeſſed the truth, Weed dle 
5x — aifair. ms Ew 
| C How; Jack !“ laid the old b . has. are 

you really then not married to this. young woman ?“ 

No, upon my honour,“ anſwered Ni hits gale; I 
have told you the. ſimple truth.“ My de dear boy, 
. cries the uncle, kiſſing him, I am heartily glad to 
hear it, I never was better pleaſed. in my life. If 
you. had been married, I ſhould have aſſiſted you as 
much as was in my power to have made the beſt of a 
dad matter; but there is a great difference between 
conſidering a thing which is already done and irrecover- 
able, and that which is yet to do. Let your reaſon have 
fair play, Jack, and you will ſee this match in ſo 
fooliſh and prepoſterous a light, that there will be no 
need of any diſſuaſive arguments.“ How, Sir!” re- 
plies young Nightingale, is there this difference be- 
tween having already done an act, and being in ho- 
nour engaged to do it?“ Pugh, ſaid the uncle, 
& honour is a creature of the world's making, and the 
world hath the power of a creator over it, and ma 
overn and direct it as they pleaſe. Now, you well 

| <5 how trivial theſe breaches of contract are 


*”_ - thought; even the groſſeſt make but the wonder and 


converſation of a day. Is there a man who after- 
wards will be more backward in giving you his Gfter 
or daughter? or is there any ſiſter or daughter who 
would be more backward to receive vou! ? Honour is 
not concerned i in theſe engagements.“ Pardon me, 
dear Sir, cries Nightingale, I can never think ſo; 


and not only honour, but conſcience and humanity are 


concerned. I am well ſatisfied, that was I now to diſ- 
appoint the young creature, her death would be tbe 
* conſequence, and I ſhould look upon myſelf as her 


; a nay, as her murderer by the eruelleſt a 
1 | all 


all eth by ene OY betet - 8 Break. her 25 
heart, indeed! No, no, Jack, cries the uncle, the 
hearts of women are not ſo ſoon broke; they are 
tough, boy, they are tough. „But, Sir, an- 
ſwered Ni htiogale, © my own” affe@ions are en- 
gaged, and I could never be happy with any other 
woman. How often have I beard you ſay, that chil- 
dren ſhould be always ſuffered to chooſe for them- 
ſelves, and that you would let my couſia Harriet do 
ſo? «© Why, ay,“ replied the old gentleman, **'fo I 
would have them; but then I would have them chooſe 
wiſely—— Ladeed, Jack, you muſt, and fhall leave this 
girl. Indeed, uncle, cries the other, I muſt and 
will have her.“ Lou will, young gentleman!” ſaid 
the uncle; l did not eyed ſuch a word from you. 
I ſhould not wonder if you had uſed ſuch language 

to your father, who hath always treated you Nike A 
dog, and kept you at the diftance which a tyrant pre- 
ſerves over his ſubjects; but I, who have lived with 
you upon an equal footing, might ſurely expect bet- 

- ter ulage : : but I know how to account for it all; it 
is all owing to your prepoſterous education, in which 
1 have had too little ſhare, There is my daughter, 
now, whom I have brought up as my friend, never 
doth any thing without my advice, nor ever refuſes to 

take it when | give it her.“ © You have never yet 

given her advice in an affair of this kind,” faid Night- 
ingale; * for I am greatly miſtaken in my couſin, if 
ſhe would be very ready to obey, even your moſt po- 
ſitive commands, in abandoning her inclinations.— 
Don't abuſe my girl,” anſweted the od gentleman; - 
with ſome emotion; don't abuſe my Harriet. I 
have brought her up to have no inclinations contrary 
to my own. By ſuffering her to do whatever ſhe 

pleaſes, I have inured her to a habit of being pleaſed 
to do whatever I like.“ Pardon me, Sir, ſaid © 
Nightingale, I have not the leaſt deſign to reflect octn 
my couſin, for whom I have the greateſt eſteem; and 
| ä indeed, . 


t 
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| Indeed; I am convinced you will never put her to ſs 
ere a trial, or lay ſueh hard commands on her as 
you would do on me. — But, dear Sir, let us return 
tothe company ; for they will begin to be uneaſy at 
our long abſence. - I muſt beg one favour of my dear 
uncle, Which is, that he would not fay any thing to 
ſhock the Poor ir} or her mother,“ O you need 
not fear me, anſwered he, I underfland myſelf. too 
well to affront women ; ſo I will readily grant you 


5h that Hvour' and, in return, I muſt expect another of 


you.” | © There are but few of your commands, Sir, 
ſaid Nightingale, which I hall not very cheerfully 
obey.” © Nay, Sir, I aft nothing,“ ſaid the uncle, 
c But the honour of your company home to my lod 

that I may reaſon the caſe a little more fully 
2 you: for 7 would, if poſſible, have the ſatis fac- 
tion of preſerving my family, notwithſtanding the 
headſtrong folly of my brother, who, in his own ** 
nion, is the wiſeſt man in the world? 

Nightingale, who well knew his uncle to be as ends 

ſtrong as his father, ſubmitted to attend him home; 
and then they both returned back into the room, 
where the old gentleman promiſed to carry himſelf 
with the Miſe decorum "which he had YEE!” Mains 


\ ol] 
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| 4 A fort chapter, eh concludes the book. 


HE long iblence of the, uncle and pd bad 
I occafioned ſome diſquiet in the minds of all 
whom they had left behind them; and the more, as, 
during the preceding dialogue, che uncle had more 
than once eſerated his voice, fo as to be heard down 
| airs ; which, though they could not diſtinguiſh what 
he ſaid, had cauſed ſome evil foreboding i in Nancy and 
ber mother, and indeed even in n Jones himſelf, > | 
en 
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When the good company therefore again aſſem- 
"Aled. mee a viſible alteration in all their faces; 
and the good-humour, which, at their laſt meeting, 

5 univerſally. ſhone forth in every countenance, was nas 
changed into a much leſs agreeable aſpect. It was 

a change indeed common enough to the weather in 

tbis climate, from ſunſhine to clouds, from June to 

Jecember.. ES | 

This alteration was not, e greatly b | 

ed by any preſent; for as they were all now endea- 

vouring to conceal their own thoughts, and to act a 

part, they became all too buſily engaged in the ſcene 

to be ſpectators of it. Thus, neither the uncle nor 

nephew ſaw any ſymptoms of ſuſpicion in the mother 
or daughter; nor did the mother or daughter remark 
the over · acted complaiſance of the old man, nor the 
counterfeit ſatisfaction which grinned in the features 
of the young one. | 

Something like this, I believe, e happens, 

; where the whole attention of two friends being en- 

giged in the part which each is to act, in order to 

impoſe on the other, neither ſees nor ſuſpects the art 
practiſed againſt himſelf; and thus the thruſt of both 

(to borrow no improper metaphor on the te alike 

takes place. 

From the ſame reaſon, it is no 8 thing foo 


both parties to be over-reached in a bargain, though _ 


the one muſt be always the greater loſer; as was he 
who ſold a blind 1 and received a bad note in 
| Pay ment. 
Dar company, in about half an hour, broke up, 
and the uncle carried off his nephew ; but not before 
the latter had aſſured Miſs Nancy, in a whiſper, that 
he would attend her early in the . and fulfik - 
all his engagements. _ Ty 
Jones, who was the leaſt concerned in this ſcene, 
ſaw the moſt. He did indeed ſuſpect the very fact; 
for, beſides obſerring the great alteration in the be- 
8 b * bariour 
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baviour of the uncle, the W he nd, and his 


prer-ftrained civility to Miſs Nancy; the carrying f 
à bridegroom from his bride at that time of night, 
was ſo extroardinary a proceeding, that it could be 
8 ——_— for only by imagining, that young Night- 
s had revealed the whole truth; which the appa- 
_ openneſs of his temper, and bis i fluſtered 
with liquor, made too probable. * 
While he was reaſoning with himſelf, . he - 
Hould acquaint theſe poor people with his ſufpicion, 
the maid of the houſe informed him, that a gentle. 
woman defired to ſpeak to him. — He went immedi . 
ately gut; and, 2 — the candle from the maid, uſhers 


ed higwviſitant up ſtairs, who, in the perſon of Mrs 


Honour, acquainted him with ſuch "dreadful news 
concerning his Sophia, that he immediately loſt all 
conſider ation for every other perſon; and his whole 
ſtock of compaſſion was entirely ſwallowed up in re- 
_ Hecttions on his own ae _ on ne of his un- 
ett. 
What this dreadful e — $a 8 will ws | 
informed, after we have firſt related the many preced- 

ſteps which produced it; and thoſe will be the 

her the following bon. 


* | * 
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